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LIST OF FIRST»CLASS AWARDS. 


Nineteen Gold Medals have been placed at the disposal of the 
Committee. The names of the donors are as follows : — 


The Government of India , . .5 

H. H. THE Maharaja of Cooch Behar , . 4 
H. H. the Raja of Kapurthala . . 2 

H. H. the Raja of Poonch . . .2 

Raja Sir Amar Singh . . . .2 

Munshi Madho Lal . , . • • 3 


Raja Bahadur Ranajit Sinha of Nashi- 
PUR (i Silver and i Gold) . . . i 

These have been awarded as follows 

Class I.— Metal Wares. 

1. Metal ware (Copper and Brass) from Jaipur School of Art. 

2. Saya Po of Toungoo — Niello work, bowl and dish. 

3. Maung Yin Maung of Rangoon— Silver work. 

Class II.— Stone Ware. 

4. Bharatpur House. 

Class III.— Glass and Earthen Wares. 

None. 

Class IV.— Wood Work. 

5. Bhavnagar House. 

6. Mayo School of Art, Lahore, for wood-carving. 

7. Maung Than Ycgyan of Rangoon for a carved figure in 

wood of a Burmese Princess. 

8. Bombay School of Art — Bombay Art Furmshed Room, 
g. Mysore — Carved sandal-wood casket, 
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CLASS V.— Ivory, Horn, Leather, ETC. 

10. Fakir Ghand Raghu Nath Dass of Delhi for a collection 
' of carved ivory. 

11. School of Art, TrevaiKkum~I very casket 

Class VL— Lac, Lacquer, etc. 

None. 

Class VIL— Textiles. 

12. Bhagwan Das Gopi Nath of Benares^Gold kinkhabs, 

Class VIIL—Embroidery. 

13. Trailokya Nath Dass of Dacca and Murshidabad for a pair 

of shawls. 

14. Gollection of cliikan work by Kedar Nath Ram Nath & Co. 

of Lucknow. 

15. Collection of Kashmir shawls (w^oven and embroidered) 

from H, H, the Maharaja of Kashmir. 

Class IX.— Carpets. 

16. Cashmir Manufacturing Co., Srinagar. 

1 7. The Agra Central Jail. 

Class X.— Fine Arts. 

18. Mr, G. K. Mhatre of Bombay for the figure of a girl. 

19. Bhagwant Singh of the Lucknow Industrial School for clay 

modelling. 

Money Awards. 

It was felt that a certificate, given to the exhibitor of an 
article, might not reach the actual maker. To meet this difficulty 
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a fund was started to be used in rewarding actual artificers. The 
following are the contributions received towards that fund : — 

Rs. 

The Government of India . . - i,ooo 

H. H. THE Raja OF Tipperah . . i,ooo 

H. H. THE Raja of Nabha . , . i,ooo 

Hon’ble Sir E. Law, k.c.m.g. . . i,ooo 

Babu Manmatha Nath Ray Chow- 
dhury OF Calcutta ... 500 

Raja Bahadur Ranajit Sinha of 

Nashipur . . . . . 500 

Babu Dhanpat Sing of Azimganj . 500 

Babu Dooly Chund of Calcutta . 200 

Lalubhai Samaldass, Esq., of Bhav- 
nagar . . . . . . 100 

Indian Industrial Association for 

TWO medals and MONEY PRIZES . 100 

Total . 5,900 

It has been arranged that for each certificate of commendation 
an award of Rs. 10, for each bronze medal Rs. 20, and for each 
silver medal Rs. 30, should be made. Further that the letters 
by which certificates are forwarded may desire the owners 
of each article to give these money awards to the actual artificer 
or artificers who made the exhibits. In this way it is hoped the 
wishes and intentions of the donors of money may be assured, 
namely to recognise individual work and merit. 

The following are the total number of the awards given 
Gold Medals . . , . , .19 

Silver Medals . . . . , » 83 

Bronze Medals . . . . .115 

Commendation . , . . . no 


Total 


■ 327 



PREFACE. 


^^HIS work has , been written primarily as a Catalogue and 
^ Guide to the Indian Art Exhibition, but a secondary purpose 
has been kept clearly in view, namely, its possible future use as a 
simple and practical account of the more noteworthy art industries 
of India. The writer has personally experienced, during many 
years’ association with the crafts of India, the greatest incon- 
venience from not being possessed of a brief descriptive catalogue 
that afforded a sufficiently comprehensive account to admit of 
identification of each style of Indian work in association with the 
names of the centres of production and of the chief producers. 
In pursuance of this necessity, the endeavour has been made 
to propose a classification which, while directly suited to the 
collections now on view and to the configuration of the Exhi- 
bition buildings, might still be capable of adoption in our Indian 
Museums. 

The attempt to associate Indian art-wares in a systematic 
sequence, under certain classes, divisions, and sections, it is 
hoped may greatly simplify inspection and facilitate future re- 
search. But the aim has been to afford descriptions by which 
the articles might be severally identified, rather than to furnish 
traditions and historic details regarding them. In adopting this 
bald treatment, the writer has been fully conscious that he was of 
necessity depriving the subject of much of the beauty and poetry 
that appertains to the art crafts of this country. But he believes 
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that in Sir George Birdwood's Industrial Arts of India the 
student already possesses a work that so completely meets that 
feature as to render it undesirable that the ground should be 
traversed a second time, in the hope of here and there amplifying 
what has already been so skilfully accomplished by the pioneer 
and chief advocate of the art crafts of India. 

It seems desirable that some explanation should be afforded 
regarding the awards recorded by the Judging Committee. At 
most Exhibitions hitherto held, awards have been given to the 
manufacturers who placed the most imposing and effective display 
within the building. In fact, at many Exhibitions no attempt was 
made at comparative verdicts because of the knowledge of their 
frequent misleading character. At the Colonial and Indian Exhi- 
bition, for example, every important exhibitor received a certificate 
and medal. In the present Exhibition the Judging Committee 
had set before them a high ideal, namely, to award certificates 
and medals that rhight be accepted as denoting art merit. More- 
over, the classified system deprived exhibitors of personal effort 
within the Exhibition, Instead of stalls being assigned to each 
manufacturer or trader, where they could expend money either in 
the preparation of special exhibits or in the display of their 
goods, the exhibits were personally selected by the Director or 
Assistant Director while on tour, and were deposited throughout 
the building under the various Divisions previously determined 
on. Each manufacturer's goods of a particular kind were, there* 
fore, placed side by side with the cGrresponding goods from all 
parts of India, and the awards made after critical and careful 
comparative study. It accordingly follows that even when a 
certificate of being Commended has been given, the goods so 
distinguished should be viewed as possessing distinct artistic 
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merit over many others, So also Second Prize by no means 
denotes second class goods but a high distinction^ namely) the 
second award for that particular kind of goods in open competi- 
tion with all India. When two or more identical awards have 
been recorded it is intended that the goods so designated should 
be accepted as of equal merit. 

On a separate page will be found all the gold medals that 
have been awarded, but owing to the very extensive series of 
silver and bronze medals and still more so of the certificates of 
commendation that have been given, these have not been 
separately published but will be found in the text of this Catalogue 
under each Division and Section. 

It may here be mentioned that the Jewellery Court was 
treated as if perfectly distinct from the rest of the Exhibition, 
A selected number of jewellers were assigned space and allowed 
to exhibit their own jewels, gold and silver plate, etc,, without 
having to conform to the conditions that prevailed in the Main 
Gallery where no stalls were allowed but all exhibits classified. 
It was accordingly felt by the Judging Committee that it would 
be both invidious and possibly misleading were the attempt made 
to compare the one set of jewels with the other and to confer 
awards. Accordingly no awards were given to the goods shown 
in the Jewellery Court. 

The writer takes this opportunity to record the invaluable 
assistance rendered by Mr. Percy Brown, the Assistant Director 
of the Exhibition and Principal of the Mayo School of Art, 
Lahore. Mr. Brown not only made most of the sketches of the 
artificers shown at work but he carefully selected all the subjects 
supplied for photographic reproduction. He also went on tour 
for eight months and worked up the art resources of Bengal, the 
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United Provinces, the Central Provinces and Central India, and 
part of Burma, while the writer was engaged in Madras, Mysore, 
Bombay, Hyderabad, Rajputana, Baluchistan and the Panjab, as 
also part of Burma, To Mr. Brown, therefore, are mainly due 
the beautiful exhibits collected from the provinces which he 
visited ; further, the intimate knowledge he acquired while on 
tour has most generously been placed at the writer’s disposal, 
while preparing this catalogue. 

In this connection it is also desirable to mention that while 
selecting and preparing the collections the liberal co-operation of 
all the art experts of India was secured. Mr. H. Tilly, Chief 
Collector of Customs in Rangoon, undertook to supervise the 
organisation of collections from that province, Mr. A. Chatterton, 
Superintendent of the School of Arts and Industries, Madras, 
took charge of the collections from the Madras Presidency, 
Mr. C. L. Burns, Principal of the School of Art, Bombay, acted 
in a similar capacity in the Western Presidency, while Mr, G. E. 
Brand, Officiating Principal of the School of Art, Lahore, had 
charge of the collections from the Pan jab. 

Similarly, the Superintendents and Curators of the various 
Museums of India most generously contributed not only loan 
collections from their respective Museums, but rendered every 
assistance within their power in forwarding the interests of the 
Exhibition. Under this heading has to be mentioned Sir 
Purdon Clarke, K.C.LE., the Director of the South Kensington 
Museum, London. Permission having been obtained, through 
His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, a loan collection of 
great value and interest was forwarded to the Exhibition from the 
treasures of the Indian section by the South Kensington Museum. 
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In this way examples of Indian art manufactures were shown to 
the people of India of a kind hardly, if ever, met with in India at 
the present day. 

But by far the most interesting feature of the Exhibition was 
doubtless the beautiful series of the finer art manufactures brought 
together through the public spirited munificence of the Princes 
and Nobles of India, who allowed the Director and Assistant 
Director free access to their palaces in search of the loan collec- 
tions which have filled the large gallery in the Exhibition devoted 
to that purpose. 

Lastly, it would be ungrateful were a public acknowledgment 
not rendered by me to the large body of District Officers through- 
out India, who laboured to make the Exhibition a success. 
While the primary responsibility of selecting and ordering the 
collections was thrown on the shoulders of the Director and 
Assistant Director, they could pay but one or at most two visits 
to each town. The task of encouraging the craftsmen to un- 
dertake the work required of them, of supervising and check- 
ing the special preparations, and of fixing the prices, devolved 
primarily on the District Officers, and through them on the 
Magistrates or Tahsildars of the towns of India. Without, 
therefore, the supervision thus exercised, the organisation of an 
Exhibition within the limited time available would have been 
next to impossible. 

GEORGE WATT, 

Director. 


Delhi \ 
January:^ 1903. 
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INDIAN ART EXHIBITION, DELHI. 


T he Exhibition Buildings shown on the frontispiece have 
been ei*ected in the Kudsia Gardens close to the Kashmir 
gate into the city of Delhi, They have been designed for their 
present function ; convenience rather than effect having been aimed 
at. The northern or main elevation iSj however^ in Saracenic 
style, and the ornamentation in tile-work by the potters of Lahore, 
Mooltan, Halla and Jaipur, and in fresco-painting by pupils of the 
Mayo School of Art, Lahore, is worthy of special notice. 

The €oUe(Mon fii. — There are two distinguishing features of the 
present Exhibition which deserve particular attention. Of these 
the first is that the exhibits have been collected as the result of 
personal choice and selection — special efforts having been directed 
to the exclusion of all trace of the modern foreign influences 
which have tended to debase the ancient indigenous arts of India. 
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And in the second place an important divergence has been made 
from the methods of classification usuall)^ followed at exhibitions, 
in that the exhibits are arranged according to their kind and not 
their places of oidgin. It is thus made possible for visitors to 
compare, almost at a glance, productions of one kind from all 
parts of India both near and remote, and to make purchases in 
the Sale Gallery without being harassed by the importunities of 
competing traders. 

The buildings comprise four great sections :“™“ 

{a) The Main or Sale Gallery. 

(<5) The Loan Collection Gallery. 

(r) The Jewellery Gallery, 

{d) The Artificers^ Gallery of Workshops. 

I^lan ^ — The transept that crosses the entire building ter- 
minates in the Main or Sale Gallery, and has on the right the 
Jewellei*y Gallery and on the left the Loan Collection Gallery. 
The Artificers^ Gallery is a broad enclosed verandah that runs 
round the entire building, sub-divided into numerous workshops, 
with a passage for the public in front. 

Clmsifieation^ — Within each of these galleries, the same 
main classification has been observed, namely, into:— 

I. ~Metal wares. 

II. •“Stone wares. 

III. ~Glass and Earthen wares* 

IV. ™Wood work. 

V. “Ivory, Horn, Shell and Leather wares. 

VL“Lac (Lakh) and Lacquer wares. 

Vn.~Textiles~ 

(a) treatment after leaving the loom, such as 
dyeing, printing, etc, 

; (<5) woven patterns. 

VIIL“Embroidery, Braiding, Lace, etc., Needle work. 

IX. ~Carpets, Rugs^ Baskets, etc, 

X. “Fine Arts. 

So in the same way the Classes have been referred to certain 
Divisions in order to still further facilitate the grouping together 
of goods of a particular kind. It has been found desirable to 
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MAIN OR SALE GALLERY. 


establish 50 of these divisions with several sections under each^ 
and they are, therefore, too numerous to be detailed in this place, 
but a sufficient idea of their character may be obtained from the 
following which relates to the Metal Wares only. The goods of 
this class are sub-divided into: — 

1 . Iron, Lead and .Tin wares. 

2. Tinned, Painted and Lacquered wares (imitation, ena- 

melled, damascened and encrusted wares, etc), 

3. Enamelled and Niello wares. 

4. Gold and Silver wares. 

5. Damascened and Encrusted wares. 

6. Copper and brass wares. 

Location^ — Exhibits in Class I— -Metal Wares extend from 
right to left, along the entire length of the Main Gallery, but 
Division i has been placed on the extreme right and Division 6 on 
the extreme left, in order to admit of the Gold and Silver Wares 
being located in the centre of the space devoted to the class, and 
hence on the right and left of the great transept. It is in this 
great transept that exhibits in Class X — Fine Arts (such as 
sculpture, painting, book illumination, etc.) are set out. It will 
thus be observed that the system on which the divisions in Class I 
have been assorted, and which has been followed in locating the 
divisions in the other classes as well, brings the most highly 
artistic goods of the Metal Wares, as also of each of the other 
classes, into the centre of the gallery and thus into juxtaposition 
with the Fine Arts. 

This method of grouping, while it doubtless disturbs numeri- 
cal sequence, produces as it were an expansion of the Class 
devoted to Fine Arts, which is in accordance with the intentions 
and with the theories of the organisers of the Exhibition. A Fine 
Arts class, which is to be strictly Indian, cannot itself be a very 
large one. Perspective, shadow and atmosphere have never been 
mastered by Indian artists, and oil-painting and sculpture are arts 
\^hich owe their existence almost exclusively to the Government 
Schools of Art Indian indigenpus art being strongest in 
conventionalism and decoration, it was thought wisest to treat the 
Fine Arts as the highest utilisation of industrial materials, and 
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hence the indirect expansion of that class is both logical and con- 
venient. 

Chief features of the Main or Sale Gallerp, 

Dispersed throughout the building will be found certain small 
rooms, balconies, etc. These have been set apart for the purpose 
of exemplifying the adaptability of the various better known styles 
of, Indian Art, to modern household furnishing and architectural 
decoration. On passing through the turnstiles the visitor will dis- 
cover on either side of the entrance two small rooms. These are : — • 
Madras Boom.— {Plate No. /.)— That on the right 
assigned to the Madras School of; Arts is intended to exempHiy 
the accumulative and realistic Dravidian style of South India, 
often spoken of as Swdmz. This may be said to have attained its 
highest development with the production of Madura and other 
temples built about the sixteenth century. The door by which 
the room is entered is an exceedingly fine example of the S^odml 
style. The coloured cornices are intended to demonstrate the pos- 
sible future extended application of the art of gesso painting as 
practised in Nossam in the Karnul District. The fittings and 
furniture of this room have, been designed by Mr. A. Chatterton, 
Superintendent of the School of Art, and have been purchased by 
His 'Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

.2ndf Bombay Boom.— {Plate No. ^.)—*This stands on the 
left : its fittings and furniture have been the special charge of the 
Bombay School of Art, under the direction of the Principal, Mi% 
C. L. Burns. It has been designed to exemplify the elaborate and 
intricate Jalna style of architecture and ornamentation that still 
survives in the Jain temples of the province, but which was 
adapted to the requirements of the Muhammadans by Ahmad Shah, 
in the. fifteenth century, when he founded the city of Ahmedabad. 
This style, therefore, attained its highest perfection in the pro- 
duction among other monuments of the Rani vSipri’s tomb and tlie 
mosque of Sidi Said. The famous windows of the last mentioned 
have been reproduced in wood and placed in the roonn These 
represent the phenomenon not unfamiliar to Indian travellers of a 
banyan tree growing out of and around a palm, until, in its siiake** 
like entanglements of root and branch, the banyan strangles its 
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foster-parent. While this central idea has been fully conveyed, art rooms. 
the distribution and treatment of branch and foliage has been so 
admirable as to produce an exquisite conventional ornamentation 
that has accompanied the arts of Ahmedabad in all their develop- 
ments for the past 400 years without having deteriorated to any 
material extent. 

The Bombay Room obtained the gold medal as the best 
example of Indian art furnishing. It has been purchased by His 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

A further example of Ahmedabad ornamentation has been pro- 
vided in the drawing-room of the Circuit House at Delhi. Every 
detail in the fittings of that room has also been carefully developed 
on the lines of the master-pieces in Ahmedabad. Mr. C. L. 

Burns has had special charge of this room, and the sketch of 
Ahmedabad hung on the overmantel was made by him. 

Srd, Banjab Room, — {Plate No j.) — Further along and on 
the right hand side of the transept will be found the room assigned to 
the Panjab School of Art. This may be described as accomplished 
on the lines of the past 20 years’ work of the vSchool but carried 
out by Mr. G. E. Brand, the Officiating Principal. The walls have 
been panelled in the characteristic forms of wood-carving met with 
in Bhera, Lahore, Amritsar, Udaki and Chinlot. These, although 
each possessing features of its own, are commonly (excluding the 
more directly Muhammadan form of Chiniot) grouped under the 
designation of the Sikh style. They certainly attained their highest 
development during the period of Sikh power in the Panjab. 

The balcony thrown into the Main Gallery, and which opens 
from the Panjab Room, is probably the finest example of the 
modern development of Pan jab wood-carving ever shown (Plate 
No. 21). It is supported on foliated arches with fluted scaly pillars. 

The chief panels have been prepared under the personal supervision 
of Bhai Ram Singh, whose name is so prominently associated with 
the Lahore School of Art. The room itself manifests one of the 
most fascinating features of Panjab wood-work, namely, the 
cha (or bow window) wdiich commonly rests on an upturned lotus 
flower. It is largely to the presence btMidrc ha thd± Lahore 

owes its striking individuality among the cities of Northern India. 
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ot the Panjab Room a, well as its external 

„„mme„tations s^ 

, tlTXvlTtTBntma. The fittings ongintdly intended 
Zt^"L were tonnd too large and too numerous for the spKe 

available; in consequence a Ga^^^ U 

Refreshment Room on the opposite side of the Ma n Uallery. 

niav be said that there are two widely different sty es of Burmese 

wood-carving-one bold and effective, the other deeply cmt and 
woodcaiv g to the uses of every-day life, 

“to^agot The walls of tl.Refre.i- 

ilent Room have been arcaded with a series of steering chans, 
from ordinary river boats, the carved and elevated portions being 
made to arch overhead (Plate No. 19). Across the transept in 
the middle of the Main Gallery have been thrown three arches 
in rich wood-carving. The central arch was made by the wood- 
carvers' of Mandalay (Plate No. 31) and the two side ones by 
those of Rangoon. The writer selected from the pagodas and 

monasteries tlte main features that were desired to be followed 
in the construction of these arches, so that they may be said 
to represent the finest masterpieces that exist. Mr II. L. Fi y. 
Chief Collector of Customs, a well-known expert on Burmese 
art very kindly supervised the preparation of these arches and 
also of most of the other Burmese exhibits from Rangoon and 

In the Burmese Room itself will be found some of the most 
charming examples of the elaborate and deeply cut carving char- 
acteristic of the monasteries. The glass mosaic shrine 111 the Re- 
freshment Room is a careful reproduction, in section, of one oi 
the finest shrines in the great pagoda of Rangoon. It has been 
made in wood instead of stone and cement, so that it may be 
taken to pieces and removed. It is shown in the middle of the 
arches given on Plate No. 3 1 . The numerous articles of furniture 
and fittings are all specially selected to exemplify the best features 
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of Burmese art, many of which have been contributed by Messrs, 
Beato & Co. of Rangoon and Mandalay. The gong stand, made 
by Maung Po Nyun of Rangoon, is one of the most wonderful and 
beautiful examples of this art ever produced (Plate No, 31 -A). 
The tympanums shown on the wails are exact copies of those in 
the Salim Chang (monastery), Mandalay, The door, half natural 
size, is a reproduction from the same monastery. I'here will 
also be seen in the Burmese Room three small steering chairs, two 
exactly like those in the Refreshment Room and one much more 
elaborate and delicate. Near the window have been placed two 
spandrils, copied at the writePs request from one of the monasteries 
of Prome. Lastly, the full size doors shown in the room as also 
ill the Refreshment Room are four selected by the Bimmese 
Government from the series submitted to the recent competition 
for superiority in style and workmanship, 

oth) Jodhpur Balcony^’— '{P late No, 14 ,) — This beautiful 
structure (known locally 'a jhdr ok a) will be found attached to 
the left hand end wall of the Main Galleiy. It is an exact repro* 
duction in red, yellow and white sandstone of the carving usually 
met with in the towns of Rajputana, Its most striking features 
are its richly carved brackets, its lace-like fringes and pendants 
and its elegant floral ornamentation in which a deep sharp groove, 
to mark the midribs of the leaves, gives a finishing touch in 
shadow that suggests the survival of a style that possibly attained 
perfection in wood before being applied to stone. This most 
exquisite example of a highly characteristic style of stone work 
was prepared by the master mason of the Jodhpur State and has 
been purchased by His Highness the Nizam of Plyderabad (see 
p. 69). 

Othf Mysore Stone C moving,— On iht walls close to the 
Jodhpur Balcony and the Travancore House will be discovered a 
series of carved stones. These, like the numerous other loan ex- 
hibits in the Loan Collection Gallery, have been secured through 
the extreme liberality of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
who has permitted the rich mine of art materials, presently avaib 
able from the works connected with the construction of the new 
palace, to be drawn upon. The slabs shown exemplify the main 
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features of the stone carvings being adopted for the new palace. 
They are made in blue pot-stone, and for depth of carving and 
relief are unsurpassed by any other stone work in India. 

7th, Travaiicore Alongside o{ i\\e ]odh]}m\jkdrok (7 

will be seen a section oi a house, for which the Exhibition is 
indebted to the generosity of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Travancore. Although not full size, it is identical, in every detail 
of shape, furnishing and wood-carving, with the houses used by the 
better class people of the State. At the far end of the gallery 
will also be seen a stand which has been specially designed to 
exemplify the chief decorative features of a Travancore temple. 
The juxtaposition of the Travancore House with the Jodhpiir /^i- 
manifests in a striking manner the great diversity and im- 
mense possibilities of development in Indian decorative art. 

StJi, Bhamuigar House —{Plate No. This will be 

found on the left hand of the Refreshment Room. It has been 
specially contributed by His Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, 
and is intended to demonstrate all the best features of a Raj- 
put ChieBs house in Kathiawar. Mr. Proctor Sims, the State En- 
gineer, has given this reproduction his most careful attention, and 
it may safely be accepted that it is true in every detail to the archi- 
tecture and household furnishing that prevailed a century ago and 
which to a large extent still survives in Kathiawar. The head 
carpenter of Bhavnagar, when tokP that he was to follow carefully 
the time-honoured rules in designing and constructing the model- 
house required for the Exhibition, expressed the greatest pleasure 
at this oi'der, as he regarded the modern departures as degenera- 
tions. As the building progressed, he observed that the finger of 
God was pointing the way, and that mistakes were accordingly im- 
possible. Ill support of this belief he quoted the ancient rules of 
his craft, such as that, if the nine planets, the t^velve signs of the 
zodiac and the fifteen dates of the lunar month wei"e kept in line 
together, Vishwakarma had told that they w^ould subtend a r 
angle. Further, that the breadth of the fayade .should l)e divided 
into 24 equal parts, of which 14 in the middle and 2 at e^adi end 
should be left blank, while the remaining two portions should 
each form windows or fcUis, The space between the plinth and 
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the upper floor should be divided into nine parts, of which one 
should be taken up by the base of the pillar, six parts by the 
column, one by the capital and one by the beam over it. He then 
added that, should any departures be made from these rules, the 
ruin of the architect and death of the owner were sure to follow. 

The Kathiawar House is, in fact, constructed in conformity 
with conditions and rules that have taken hundreds of years to 
evolve to their present perfection of beauty and dignity. The 
wood-carving will be at once admitted as graceful and artistic, 
especially the peacock-like {mor/i) elaboration of the protruding 
joist ends, the pendants and veils of the brackets and capitals, and 
the curtain-like assortment of the component parts of the scrolls 
and other ornamentations. The Bhavnagar House has been pur- 
chased by the Indian Museum, Calcutta, for Rs. 10,000. It 
secured a gold medal, being viewed as equal with the Panjab 
Room as the finest examples of wood-carving in the Exhibition, 

The style adopted in the Bhavnagar House is one of the 
most prevalent and striking met with in Gujerat, and very pos- 
sibly originated in ancient Cambay and from a Hindu rather than 
a Jaina conception. In Broach and Surat a modern development 
is met with, in which fluted or even twisted pillars have garlands 
encircling the columns, and festoons and tassels of flowers carved 
on the architraves. 

JMhf , Barodci BMleomj,-"OvQ,x the door into one of the offices 
of the Exhibition, and thus against the south wall of the Main 
Galler-y, has been thrown a Baroda Balcony, This will be seen to 
closely resemble the Bhavnagar House but to manifest many de- 
velopments mostly of a local character. The balcony was selected 
by the writer in consultation with Mr. G. R. Lynn, the State 
Chief Engineer, who kindly undertook to supervise its construc- 
tion. It cost in all Rs. 1,264. "f'he original is an old house seen 
in the main street of the city of Baroda. 

lOthf AhmeAlabad Home. — Across the west end of the Re- 
freshment Room, and thus facing the Bhavnagar House, has been 
reconstructed an old house from Ahmedabad which, through a 
happy accident, was secured for the Exhibition. The house had 
to be pulled down, in consequence of certain improvements being 
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STONE accomplished by the Municipality. It illustrates the more distinctly 
BALCONIES. style of wood-work as contrasted with that of the Jaina. 

lltfh Agra Mouse. — This will be found on the right hand of 
the Refreshment Room and forming a portion of the south wall of 
the Main Gallery. The facade is in white sandstone and is a re- 
production of a portion of a Hindu temple in Agra city, and cost 
Rs. 3 , 000 , This may be spoken of as in the recent Hindu style 
(seventeenth or eighteenth century for the most part), which was 
strongly influenced by the great Muhammadan architects of 
Northern India and reached its highest development in the palaces 
of Dig, Bharatpur and some portions of Fatehpur Sikri. 

12thf Fatehpur Between Kathiawar and 

Agra Houses will be seen a triple archway, in plaster-of-paris, 
which constitutes the central feature of the south wall of the 
Main Gallery, facing the grand transept. This is a copy of an 
archway in the Mayo School of Art, Lahore, which n as designed 
originally by Mr. J. L. Kipling, mainly from F'atehpur Sikri. 

istih JDoon—This is a paper impression made by 

Mr. C. L. Burns and the pupils of the School of Art, Bombay, of 
one of the doorways into the famous tomb of Ibrahim Rozah. 
The style shown is the second in importance, after Delhi and 
Agra, of the great schools of Saracenic Art in India, and was 
selected for the ornamentation and furnishing of the boudoir in 
the Circuit House. The graceful arch and beautiful brackets 
(adapted from the Chalukyaiis) are its rhost striking characteris- , 
tics. 

14thf Bharatpur Mouse.--{Plate No. round tlie 

gallery to the extreme right (the west end), the central portion of 
the end wall will be found encased in a richly carved sandstone 
facade. This was intended as the residence of the Court barber 
some So years ago, but owing to the death of the then Maharaja 
was never actually finished. W permission of His High- 

ness the Maharaja of Bharatpur, the portions of this most in- 
teresting house, shown in .the Exhibition, have been conveyed to 
Delhi and erected by the State Engineer. Mr, j. A. Devenlsh, 
who, while Engineer of the State, commenced the work, has been 
permitted to supervise the reconstruction, although he is no longer 
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brought to Delhi could not be constructed, but the portion shown 
is true to the peculiar style of Dig and Bharatpur and will be 
admitted as one of the most perfect specimens of carving shown 
in the Exhibition. Having been carved so many years ago, this 
marvellously beautiful structure may be accepted as iincoiitaminated 
by European influence. Its most striking architectural features 
are its double cornices and projecting eaves, Fergusson, the 
historian of Indian architecture, alluding to these features, observes 
that “ for extent of shadow and richness of detail these “ surpass 
any similar ornaments in India, either in ancient or modern build- 
ings.’’ It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the Judging 
Committee have awarded this charming house the gold medal as 
the best example of stone-work shown in the Exhibition (see p, 70). 

15thf The Mysore Varied Wooden Door*^ {Plate No, jo,) — 

This beautiful door has been carved on the model of a door in a 
portion of the old palace of Mysore that escaped the destruction of 
the great Are. The replica w^as constructed under the orders of 
the Executive Engineer in charge of the new palace works. It is 
a faithful reproduction and one of great interest. The frame 
is exceedingly simple and massive, though richly carved. The 
scrolls are mostly in pinnate foliage, a conception that seems to 
have originated with the Chalukyan architects and became diffused 1 

throughout the central tract of India and along the western coast i; 

of Gujerat. This beautiful door has been secured by the Madras , 

Central Museum. , 

Above the Mysore Door have been placed two reproductions | 

in wood of the stone architraves of two doors in the great I 

Chalukyan temple of Hullabid — the prototype very possibly of j 

most of the art conceptions of west Central India. The huge ! 

animal with floriated tail and wreathed in garlands recurs again 
and again in numerous forms, and might be regarded as the ulti- 
mate key-note of the decorative arts of the region mentioned. 

The two examples have been purchased by the Calcutta and ; 

Panjab Museums, • 

leth, Nepal 3Iodel House.’— This will be found against the : 

western wall of the main hall. It is a faithful copy of one of the 
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BIKANIR palaces in Nepal. This style is very Chinese in its feeling and is 
mNDOW. tincontaniinated with the Muhammadan art denomination of India, 
though influenced by the recent conversion of the people to a 
modified form of Hinduism. The style is accumulative, appliqu^ 
and executed in several different coloured woods. By passing 
within the square formed, a vivid conception is given of the court- 
yard. On the way near to the Nepal Model House will be found 
a selection of Nepalese wood-carving (Plate No. 25) that may be 
accepted as illustrative of the style. 

17th, Biktinir Windotv.—This beautiful structure is a repro- 
duction in sandstone of one of the windows within the old palace 
of Bikanir. It was used in former times by the Maharaja, who 
sat within and conversed with his people seated in the outer hall. 
On the termination of the audience the wooden doors were 
closed. The stone work is typical of the style introduced some 
200 years ago, while the door is a beautiful example of 
painting of the same period. The door has been most obligingly 
lent by His Highness the Maharaja. 

Having now briefly indicated some of the more striking 
features of the Main Gallery it becomes necessary ^.to take up 
seriatim the classes and divisions of goods shown there. 



A fter wood -work the metal manufactures are perhaps the 
most important of all the art wares of India. Most of the 
Indian household utensils are made of metalj hence metal takes 
the place of the porcelain and glass of Europe. The shapes most 
in use were possibly derived from the fruits, shells, horns or leaves 
utilised by primitive man, and even to the present day ascetics use 
the shell of the gourd and of other fruits in place of metallic 
vessels. According to popular opinion copper is regarded as the 
purest of metals ; brass is most frequently employed by the Hin- 
dus and copper by the Muhammadans. 

As assorted within the Exhibition^ the Divisions into which the 
metal wares have been relegated run as follows 
Division I. Iron, Lead and Tin wares. 

Division 2. Tinned, Painted and Lac-coloured wares. 
Division 3. Enamelled and Niello wares. 

Division 4. Gold and Silver plate. 

Division s. Damascened and Eiicrusted wares. 

Division 6. Copper and Brass wares. 

It will thus be seen that gold and silver are placed in the 
middle of the gallery and adjacent to the transept. On the right, 
methods of surface colouring are exemplified, such as enamelling, 
lac-colouring and tinning. On the left, methods of ornamentation 
by combining metals together, such as damascening, encrust- 
ing, etc. 

The divisions may now be taken up categorically. 
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ivisioii l^—Iron^ Lead and Tin Wares, {Plate No. 4.) 

^ 1. The collections shown under this division are not very coinpre- 
* hensive, although the materials iron, lead and tin recur again and 
again in the other divisions. The antiquity and excellence of the 
Indian knowledge in iron may be judged of from the famous iron 
pillar at the Kutub near Delhiy from the numerous examples of 
wrought iron, also hammered and perforated brass gates, at the forts 
and tombs of India, and from the superb collections of ancient arms 
to be found in the armouries of India. At the Exhibition it will be 
Art. discovered the School of Art, Bombay, has shown some excellent 
wrought-iron gates, windows, etc., and that from Baroda has been 
procured a complete series of the designs usually employed in 
Gujerat in the production of wroughtdron balustrades. Burma 
has for many years been known to have attained high proficiency 
in wrought iron. Near the Arakan pagoda of Mandalay numerous 
workshops exist for the production of the iron Thees pr the 
umbrellas placed as weather-cocks on the pagodas of Burma. 
At the pagodas also balustrades in iron are so frequently used that 
this demand has given birth to a fairly large import trade in very 
inferior cast-iron imitations o the beautiful Burmese designs in 
wrought iron. Of Thees there are two wddely different forms, the 
Burmese and the Shan; one of each of these will be found in the 
Exhibition, utilized as hanging lamps (see Plate No. 12 to the 
■ " Tight). ' . : ■ 

The engraving and carving of iron and steel was some years 
ago an important industry in India, and Kanara, Madura, Malabar, 
Vizagapatam and Mysore were famous for this work. Some of 
the arms procured from the Tanjore Palace and from the Madras 
Museum manifest a perfectly marvellous skill in the art of steel- 
carving (see Plate No. 4). Throughout India the dealers in art 
curiosities offer. for sale swords, daggers, shields, helmets, in carved 
, and in a few localities the art is still practised, such as in 
pur, Jaipur and Jodhpur. The collection of arms shown in 
Gallery may be said to consist of three or four sets of 
steel, the more important being a series from Jaipur, a 
large assortment from Hyderabad Deccan, and a set from Kach. 
complete chain armour has been obtained from Jaipur valued at 
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(1) Tinned 
Metal. 


Various 
Styles. (A) 
Kashmir. 


DIVISION 2. copper vessels are simply chased, when a red or copper pattern 
TINNED , ' , ■ , f 

METAL. shows through the white metal surrace. 

The following are the Chief Styles and Examples of this 

division 

lst:-Timiefl 31 et ah— {Plate No, f) 

This is largely turned out in Kashmir and various towns of the 
Northern Panjab ; the art seems to have come from Persia. The 
Muhammadans use copper cooking and eating vessels, and hence 
these have to be tinned before they can be employed u ith safety. 
The ornamentation of tinned ware is thus essentially Muham- 
madan in origin. But there are various fairly distinctive styles 
and patterns in use, of vrhich the following may be enumerated and 
examples of each cited 

(A) In Kashmir there are several designs such as (^) the 
Floral Rosette on a black background. This is probably 
Turkoman in origin. It consists of numerous small rosettes 
assorted on a spirally twisted line which passes ail round the 
object and forms an intricate pattern in bunches of rosettes. 
The best examples are an with taslit (No. 4.908), Rs. 75, 

by Kashmir State ; a shield (No. 2938), Rs. 31, by Lassoo of Sri- 
nagar • a (Plate No. 5-A), by Kashmir State ; and a lamp- 

stand (No. 4901 ), Rs. 55, . also by the Kashmir State, etc. (/;) 
The Arabesque style^ one of great beauty and much suited to 
this class of ware. The design consists of elongated flamboyan 
figures -that convey the first impression of being composed of 
Arabic inscriptions arranged geometrically. When more closely 
examined the pattern is seen to be a complex design of quaintly 
bifurcated and minutely interlaced floral scrolls. This style 
of ornamentation,. as also the rosette pattern, is met wdth in all 
forms of Kashmir metal ware, as also in the older and better 
examples "of pap ier-mach^\ The most commendable samples of 
Arabesque tinned wares are an octagonal tray (No. 2956), R s. 22, by 
Lassoo of Srinagar.; a (No. 4905), Rs. 37, by Kashmir 

State ; and a Persian tea-pot (Plate No. 5 -'A), Rs. 23, by Lassoo of 
Srinagar; • Formerly Kashmir used to turn out copper, not tinned 
but with' Arabesque designs showing on the gold (sometimes 
even gilt) surface. There is only one example of this kind in 
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the Sale Gallery, namely, an octagonal plate (Plate No. 5). Many division 2. 
examples will, however, be found in the Loan Collection Gallery, metS! 
especially those procured from the South Kensington Museum. 

This work was, as a rule, extremely beautiful because of 
the ornamentation not being over-burdened, and liberally and 
gracefully spaced, (c) The Modern Kashmir pattern such 
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large settee (No. 146) made by Niaz Ullali of, Moradabad is 
perhaps the best example ; it is priced at Rs. 44. 

Awards FOR Tinned Metal. 

Kashmir Ware, 

Second Prize with bronze medal for lamp-stand (No. 4901); 
the a/Mhd Sitid tasht (No. 4908) ; and an embossed jar (No. 4906) 
—all exhibited by Kashmir State. 

Peshawar Ware, 

Second Prize with bronze medal for large trays (jrm/i*) and an 
a/fdhd RXid iasht by Messrs. Mull Chand & Sons of Peshawar. 

2 nd t— Tainted WciTes. --{To extreme right and lower corner 
of Plate No, 

Painted metals have been received from Belgaum, the colours 
employed being mostly red and gold and the designs mythologi- 
cal These are made by Fakerapa of that town and consist of 
vases, plates and lotds^ at prices from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 (No. 788). 
The art is unimportant though curious and interesting. From 
Bareilly and TilhaH in the United Provinces painted metal 
trays (No. 3701) have been received. These are made by Nathoo 
Khan, painter of Bareilly. The colours mostly used are Aspinal, 
though the designs are ancient and distinctly Oriental 

Srd:-Lac->coloured Iletcth — [Centre of Plate No, 5 aftd 
right hand side of Plate No, g-Ai) 
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changes this gradually gave place to a more minute style known division 2 . 
as mcir07"i later still to a form : — the charakwan— \xi which coloured 
the pattern is in black or other coloured lac and the background metal. 
in brass. 

{a) Of the hidri style the best examples are a large hukka 
bowl (Plate No. 5-A) made from an old sample selected by the Work, 
writer ; a garhd (No. 127) ; a series of oval plates or trays (P’ate 
No. 5-A) copied from old samples in the Calcutta and Lahore 
Museums (Nos. 136, 139, 141); a pair of Indian dubs (in diamond 
pattern) (N0.135), Rs. 62-8 ; and a large tray (No. 136), Rs. 200— 
all made by Sheik Hafiz Azizuddin of Moradabad ; these are 
specially worthy of attention, (b) Of the wz^wrz' work, perhaps 
the best examples are a ewer made by Mahomed Yarkhan 
(No. 122), Rs. 87 ; two spitoons shown on right of Plate No. 5-A 
in minute marori ] and a large hukka bowl (No. 131), Rs. 94, 
made by Sheik Hafiz Azizuddin. (zr) Of the charakwan work, 
perhaps the best illustration is a garhd, Rs. 40, made by Sheik 
Hafiz Azizuddin, a ewer and basin made by Mahomed Yarkhan 
(No. 126), Rs. 100, and a rectangular tray shown on Plate 

No. 5-A. 

Awards FOR L AC-COLOURED Metal. 

{a) Bidriform, 

First Prize with silver medal for collection (chiefly Nos. awards. 
127 and 139) by Sheik Hafiz Azizuddin of Moradabad. 

Second Prize with bronze medal for ewer and basin (No. 

122) and spitoon (No. 1 16) by Mahomed Yarkhan of Moradabad. 

{h] Marorifonn. 

Commended for a ewer (No. 124) and casket (No. 107) by 
Mahomed Yarkhan of Moradabad. 

(r) Charakwan fonn. 

Second Prize with bronze medal for an aftdhd and tashi 
(No. 126) by Mahomed Yarkhan of Moradabad. 

Recently a further development has taken place in Moradabad 
ware in which coloured flowers and even mythological subjects 
are inserted within the elaborate marori pattern. In such 
instances the colour portions are spoken of (^though incorrectly) as 
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enamel. A good example of this is the pair of small vases, Rs. 43, 
made by Mahomed Yarkhan. 

(B) Kashmir. — Lac has for long been used in Kashmir for 
the purpose of colouring brass and copper wares, but the practice 
has almost entirely died out in recent times, and in the Exhibition 
will be found only one or two specimens, such as the candlesticks 
(No. 2547) by Lassoo of Srinagar. 

(C) Jaipur,— -Within the past few years Jaipur has taken to 
imitating Moradabad in the production oi maro7'i cha 7 ^akwan 
work, but with an abundance of colours added in questionable 
taste. The best example of tbiswax'e is a tray (No. 1026) at Rs. 50 
and a ewer (No. 1039) made by Nur Bux and Khudda Buksh of 
Jaipur. Lastly, a large shield showing scenes in the Ramiana on 
a field of white lac with red roses and green leaves (No. loor), 
Rs. 500. A further development has taken place in Jaipur, in which 
engraved designs mostly mythological (large oval tray, Plate No. 4) 
ate produced in elaborate colours on a metallic background. 

Awards. 

No awards were given for the lac-coloured metal of Kashmir 
or of Jaipur, a verdict that it is hoped may check the further de- 
velopment of these highly-coloured wares. 

Concluding It will thus be observed that both in Mora- 

dabad and Jaipur, the modern tendency has been to discontinue 
the elaborate process of producing a coloured background and to 
substitute a coloured design on a metallic surface. Obviously the 
latter can he much more cheaply and quickly done, and when ac- 
complished skilfully is often more pleasing than the overelabora- 
tion of the older method. The danger lies in the cheapening pro- 
cess and in the substitution of European for Oriental designs. The 
chief pattern employed in charakwan work is admittedly Euro- 
pean, the source of the design having been shown to the writer as 
a piece of English calico-print. An even more serious danger lies 
in the fact that Muhammadan craftsmen, in response to a popular 
demand (and following the lead of the Hindu workers of Jaipur), 
are taking to the production of Hindu (often mythological) de- 
signs, with wbich they are not only quite unfamiliar but in perso- 
nal (religious) antipathy. Further, in order to meet a depraved 
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taste they are taking to the use of glaring, mostly aniline, colours division s. 
that are bound to fade Avithin a few weeks. The art of ornamenta- 
tion of copper and brass by means of lac is essentially Muhammadan, 
and its adaptation by the Hindu workers of Jaipur could 
hardiv escane the de^yeneration that is raoidlv becomin*^ more 
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DIVISION 3. fusible paiilt and then to subject the article to a moderate heat, stiffi- 
ENAMiiLLiNG. to melt the paiiit but not to cause the colours toi fuse together. 

The flux used is invariably borax, tin oxide being added to 
lower the required temperature but with the further result of mak- 
ing the glass or enamel opaque. The colours are silicates and 
borates of the metals, the chief being a yellow produced through 
the use of chromate of potash; violets through carbonate of man- 
ganese ; ■ blues through cobalt oxide ; greens through copper ox- 
ide; browns through red iron oxide ; blacks through cobalt— cop- 
per, manganese and red iron oxides being used along with a 
glass composed of lOo parts of quartz, 50 borax and 200 red lead, 
■The brillinat reds attained by the Jaipur, Delhi and Benares work- 
ers on gold are the most difficult of all colours to produce, and 
their secret is therefore more or less rigorously preserved. White 
or ivory colour is also difficult, but is obtained from antimoniate of 
potash, hydrated- iron oxide and carbonate of zinc, added to the 
ordinary glass# 

Colonel T. H. Hendley, C.LE., has published a most admira- 
ble account of .the art of enamelling. He tells us that ^Hhe en- 
graving is done with steel styles and the polishing is completed 
with similar tools and agates. The surface of the pits in the gold 
is ornamented with Iiatcliings, which serve not only to make the 
enamel adhere firmly, but to increase the play of light and shade 
through the transparent colours. The enameller or minakar now 
applies the colours in the order of their hardness, or power of 
resisting fire, beginning with the hardest. Before the enamel is 
.applied, the surface of the ornament is carefully burnished and 
•cleansed. The colours are obtained in opaque vitreous masses from 
Lahore, where they are prepared by Muhammadan mantkars or 
bracelet The Jaipur workmen state they cannot make 

the colours themselves,^^ 

jAiP]JR.--7(P/^2:i?^ ,No. dy in Loan Collection *) — The various 
styles of enamelling met with in India are so different that they can 
be readily recognised. Jaipur stands pre-eminent — the oldest and 
best school of work, though within recent yeats the* inost skilled 
artificers have removed to Delhi, Tt k somewhat 
a description by which this kind of work may berecQgnised/ It is 
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Multan Style. 


Benares 

Style. 


a superb example of this work in the form of the enamelled 
scabbard shown on Plate No. 68-A, fig. i. 

KaCH.— The enamellers of Bhuj have recently attained high 
proficiency in the art of enamelling. A sample of their work in 
the Loan Collection (Plate No. 68~x\, Rg. 2.) will be seen to 
equal, if not excel, the finest enamelling of Europe. The whole 
surface is uniformly coloured, only the faintest lines of gold being 
left by the engravers of the plate, so that the enamelling looks like 
the most delicate French ci 0 is onjie, but in design closely resembles 
the embroidery of Kach. 

Kashmir.— In the Loan Collection (Plate No. 69) will be 
found an enamelled plate from the Kashmir Museum, This 
closely resembles Persian work, and, but for the subject {Devi 
being attended by Parhaitt)^ might be mistaken for Persian ena- 
melling. The whole surface is covered and appears to have been 
painted in a rich silicate or enamelling paint. This work is of a 
very different character from that presently to be described under 
copper and brass enamels (fig. i). 

Multan is famed for its small ornaments, such as buckles, 
bracelets, studs, etc., done in two or three shades of blue. The 
articles are in silver, struck off from a die so as to leave small rims 
of silver to demark the patches of colour. The enamelling is quite 
opaque and the yellows and reds (occasionally employed) very 
inferior. A specimen will be seen on Plate No. 6 resting against 
a surdhi from Srinagar. 

In Benares the art of enamelling seems confined to the 
production of large patches of colour in imitation of jewels, or 
as a setting to jewels, rather than in the elaboration of a floral 
or other design that could be regarded as a distinct style of ena- 
melling. In the Exhibition, both in the Main Gallery and in the 
Jewellery Court, numerous examples of this -work may be seen. 
Usually the enamel is employed to give the ground colour re- 
quired in the production of gold and jew^elle.d ornaments such as 
pachm markers, and the design is produced with diamonds or 
other stones set within the coloured field. 


main or sale gallery. 
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Lugknow aacl Rampur.~(/-V/?/6^ 6 .) — These towns are division 3. 

known for their enamels. The prevailing feature is an etched pattern 
on silver in which green and blue with a small patch of yellow Style, 
and brown enamel is given. The etching is so minute and at the 
same time so abundant as to give the ornamented article, when 
viewed at a distance, the appeai*ance of being corroded in verdigris. 

The absence of a background or any well-marked scheme of com- 
position or colour, renders this style of work distinctly inferior in 
artistic merit to any of the other Indian schools of enamelling. 

It is, moreover, burdened with animal forms to an extent perfectly 
astonishing, seeing that it is for the most part made by Muham- 
madans and sold to Muhammadans. It is, at the same time, by no 
means cheap. In the Exhibition a glass case will be found full of Samples on 
this work. The more noteworthy samples are a large Bowl 
with etc., complete ; a beautiful little oval box with rich 

floral design, quite unlike most of the examples of Lucknow work, 
shown on Plate No. 6 resting against a dagger. Sir George Bird- 
wood, in his Industrial Arts of India, gives on Plate 38 a superb 
example of Lucknow or Rampur work. The design is clearly en- 
graved in the way characteristic of these towns, but the spacing and 
designing is charming, and so far superior to anything of the present 
day as to leave some doubt of the identification here made being 
correct. Occasionally, however, old samples of Lucknow and Ram- old Speci- 
pur work are found that show that this style of work attained a far 
higher degree of merit than is reached by the present craftsmen. 

Lahore. — In many towns of the Panjab a style of enamelling Panjab stylo, 
prevailed some half a century ago that seems to have practi- 
cally disappeared. The articles were deeply repoussed and the 
depressions loaded with a rich blue enamel that gave great 
effect to the ornamentation. In the Lahore Museum there are 
some splendid examples of this work. 

Kangra and Hazara turn out crude enamellings in blue 
and yellow that much resemble that of Multan. 

In PartabgARH, in Rajputana, a peculiar style of work is 
practised that has been spoken of as a form of enamellings. The 
article is made of a piece of green or red coloured glass, or thick 
layer of enamel, the crude material for which is imported from 
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Before leaving this State it may be added that a small assort- 
ment of silver enamels will be found on the lowest shelf of the 
stand employed for copper and brass. The best specimens of 
these are the small sitrdhis, in two shades of blue, and the linger 
bowls and dessert plates by Habib Joo and by Subhana : prices for 
2 , siimfii^ Rs. 34, for a finger bowl, and plate, Rs. 55, and for a 
goblet, Rs. 40, In the silver enamels the blues are particularly 
rich and translucent. 

Multan.— In this town the silversmiths have for many years 
enjoyed the reputation of producing very pleasing small silver 
enamels, In various shades of opaque blue, yellow or scarlet. The 
silver is stamped on a die so arranged as to leave thin lines to 
separate and demark the glass as if in imitation of cloisonne. 
The best examples 2XQ--^surma danis made by Wasna Ram, gold- 
smith, Rs. 13 ; bangles, 18 in number, Rs. 37 ; buckles, Rs. 7, 
larger size, Rs. i i ; and a numerous assortment of such small 
■goods. , 

Benares.~A set of gold markers and dice, richly 

enamelled, have been contributed by B. Moti Chand of this city. 
These are most admirable examples of the best style of translucent 
enamelling in rich, warm, life-like colours, price Rs. 3,500 for 
the set. 

Lucknow.— The enamel of this town, like that of Benares 
and Jaipur, has the silver chased or engraved to receive the glass. 
The colours are mostly greens and blues with indifferent browns, 
yellows and oranges. The design is realistic but usually deficient 
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The following are the examples made by Saya Po of Toun- 
goo;— a silver bowl and plate, gilt inside (No. .405), Rs. 375; four 
Shan daggers with Niello handles, damascened blades and silver 
repousse scabbards (No. 406), Rs. 57 each; Shan swords {da), 
(Nos. 407 — 9) with Niello handle and silver repousse scabbard, 
Rs. 188 to Rs. 250. From Kashmir has been obtained a small 
specimen of this ware in the form of a scent bottle, price Rs. 10. 
The design is quite unlike anything used in Kashmir at the 
present day, and the owner claims that the bottle in question is very 
old, though, in his opinion, made in Kashmir. If this be correct, 
the art of Niello ornamentation is no longer practised in that 
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Second Prize with bronze medal for an afidbd and division 4. 

. , GOLD AND 

(No. 3784), Rs. 80 ; a jar (No. 3773), Rs. 73, by Subhana, silversmith silver 
of Srinagar, Kashmir. plate. 

Commended for an aftdhd and tasht in silvered enamel (No. 

2956), Rs. 81, by Lassoo, silversmith of Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Commended for a Bokhara jar (No, 3791); Rs. 29, by Snbhana, 
silversmith of Srinagar, Kashmir, 

Division ami Silver Tlate* 

The Gold and Silver Plate of India, until very recently, could styles of 
be readily referred to four or five well-marked types or styles of 
ornamentation. Within the past few years, however, the silver- 
smiths of India and even of Burma have taken to producing any 
or all the styles, the result being that it has become difficult, if not 
impossible, to affirm where a piece of plate may have been made. 

In the Jewellery Court and also in the Loan Collection Gallery 
a fair assortment of gold plate will be found. In art conception 
this is identical with the silver w^ork. Accordingly the gold may 
be treated conjointly with the silver plate. Bhawalpur is perhaps 
most famed, in recent times, for its gold plate of purely native 
design, though any of the goldsmiths of India can and do produce 
gold plate such as tea and coffee sets, though nearly all the 
modern work is in purpose, design and ornamentation essentially 
European. 

Chief Exhibits ON View. 

The Gold and Silver Plate shown in the Sale Gallery of 
Exhibition is placed in the transept and within the bay imme- 
diately adjacent, It may assist the visitor, therefore, if the collec- 
tion be dealt with categorically and in the sequence in which 
arranged. 

On the right hand side of the transept will be found the silver 
plate of the Madras Presidency, including Bangalore and Hydera- 
bad ; on the left that of the Bombay Presidency, including " . 

Kathiawar, Kach and Sind. Within the bay to the left of the 
transept will be discovered the silver plate of the Panjab, the 
United Provinces, Rajputana and Central India, the Central 
Provinces, Bengal and Burma, in the sequence mentioned. 
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DIVISION 4 . l cliaracterfetic-fea- 

^SRVEH^ sikef plate bf this area niay. at^ once tie" described^ by 

PLATE. saying that it is (or rather was) thaU is to say^ composed 

Presidency of; ‘mythological ; medallions and canopied niches,- in imitatioh of 
Silver Plate, encrusted and agglutinated style of work characteristic ■ of . all 
.South' India art; ' (Plate No. 8, fig. 8) Some of the best examples 
may be stated to be : a large silver cup with handles, Rs. r /ob2 ; 
and silver punch bowl, Rs. 541 ; a silver flower vase, Rs. 599 ^ a 
silver bowl Rs, 156; a silver bowl, smaller size, Rs. 78; a silver 
swam! Ware, cup,' Rs; 80— all by C. Krishniah Chetty, Jeweller of ' Bangalore. 

The same silversmith also sends a mimber of pieces in. Galcutta 
(Bhowanipore) style, such as a flower vase, Rs, 554 ; ’ a silver 
puncli bowl with spoon, Rs. 680. • • 

" . Messrs. Barton & Sons of Bangalore have contributed four 
specimens in swihm style, the most interesting being a fruit stand, 
representing the (or sacred bull) of Vellore temple, the 

dish being thus placed above the canopy. 

Mysore From MYSORE have been received six silver miniature idols and 

Silverware. / . . . . 

a water bottle or made by Subbiah and Channa Nanjiah, 

of excellmit workmanship, the idols being priced at from Rs. 70 to 

Rsi 80; also a silver leaf box, Rs. 9 A panel showing the 

Mysore diety Chdmundi by Anekal Krishna Chari is specially 

worthy of ^ mention. ‘ ^ ^ 

Madras,— A second and equally fine series is contributed by 

Daday Khan, of Mount Road, Madras, of which the following 

mentioned ;~^a larsfe silver punch bowl in swdffii with 






MAIN OR SALE GALLERY. Metal 

Wares> 

while in Trichinopoly, but the replica, while good, has lost the division 4. 
charm of the original, in consequence of not being so sharply and silver 
clearly repoussed. In Trichinopoly a form of filigrain jewellery 
is produced that is quite as good artistically and far superior in 
suitability and wearing power to that of Cuttack and Dacca. A few 
specially selected samples of this will be found in the collection, 
such as tiie necklace made by Muthusanii Naidu, price Rs. 62, 

From COCONADA has come a rose-water sprinkler, a reproduc- 
tion of a good old specimen shown to the writer while on tour, 
but in which sufficient prominence has not been given to the chain 
of dancing with crossed sticks above and below their heads. 

It was made by Kommojee Papayya of Coconada, price Rs. 65, 

This style of work may be said to be characteristic of Godaveri Godaveri 

Style. 

and of the East Coast of India generally. 

From Aurangabad has been sent a rose-water sprinkler 
which is unlike any others shown in the Exhibition, and is priced 
at Rs. 35. 

From Travancore State has been contributed a small but Travancore 

Silver. 

curiously interesting collection of silver, constructed from the 
silver coins {chukrams) of that State. Of these may be indicated 
an oval tray, price Rs. 125 ; a circular tray with Krishna in the 
centre, price Rs. 81 ; and a picture frame, Rs. 62. 

Bom bay - In Bombay PresidenGy there may be 

said to be two very well marked styles of silver plate with several Plate, 
subsidiary schools ; these are the Poona and the Kach. In the 
former a very bold and deep form of repouss6 prevails, the chief 
subjects being in half relief and the silver usually oxidised ; in the 
latter school a graceful and intricate floral design in shallow 
repouss6 (of probable Dutch origin) is practised. This consists 
of polished encircling lines or branches on a frosted background, 
the floral scroll, like that of the windows of Ahmedabad, having 
no beginning or ending, but in which a composite flower recurs 
at repeated intervals (Plate No. 8, fig. 6). 

Poona, — {Plate No, <?, jig, to ) — Amongst the best examples 
of this style may be mentioned a large silver vase with lid, 

the work showing the ten incarnations of Vishnu, made by M. K. 

Godbole of Poona, Rs, 625; a silver tray {tahdP) with hunting 
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figures, made by Hitapa Buehana, goldsmith oi Poona, Rs. 528 . 
asilver bowl (te«-^«) bythesamemaker, Rs. 44b. ^ 

Of Kach, perhaps the finest examples are a silver flowei vase 
or table centre, richly chased in floral design, i ^ilver 

card tray, Rs. 200; a silver bowl, Rs. 359-all made by Soni 
Oomersi Mawji & Sons of Bhuj, under tbe special 
of His Highness the Maharao of Kach. _ Mr. Percy Brown , 
sketch (Plate No. 9) shows the Bhuj silversmith engage a 
his work, while around him has been assorted a selection of hn 

characteristic wares. ., 1 • fi,» nlrl 

, From BuapUR have been secured two silver salvers in the old 

style characteristic of that country, Rs. n? and.Rs. ^49- ''® 

design is deeply and richly chased, the scroll flowing forward and 
never reversed or inverted, as with the scrolls in most othei 

forms of silver plate. . _ 

SHOLAPUR has contributed two circular trays in si vct g 
the design in some respects closely resembles that on the Bi]apur 

trays and is accomplished in fairly bold repoussd, ^ 

chased. Small engraved medallions are placed at in erva s wi 
the scrolls, thus giving a pleasing variety. These were pre- 

pared by Sheshappa Besappa, Sonar, of Sholapur under th 
supervision of Ratsaheb Malappa Basappa Warad, anc were 
thought so highly of by the Judging Committee that they were 

awarded a first prize (Plate No. 8 , fig. 5)' ^ 

InBARODA a curiously interesting style of both silver an 
copper repousse may be said to be characteristic of this State. 
The article is first made in wood richly carved, then silver or 
copper plates are held over the surface and hammered untr t ey 
asLe the pattern given to the wood. Of this kind oRwork will, 
be found a silver repouss^ stool on shtskam wood y 
Raghunath Tribhuvan & Sons, Visnagar, price Rs. 302- tJaroda 
also turns out a remarkable form of moulded and chased work, in 
both silver and copper, in the form of immense massive anklets, 

price Rs. 93. ■ , , 

Ahmedabad.— From this town has come an address casKer 

made by Harilal Morarji of Gheekanta, price Rs. 400. ^ 

beautiful piece of work, with realistic medallions . and jungle 
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the scroll work being of the Ahmedabad window 
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scenes^ 
type. 

‘The most important locality in the production of 
silver plate in this Province is unquestionably Kashmir. Some Kashmir 
few years ago that State had practically only three of four styles of 
silver ornamentation, all being forms of exceptionally intricate and 
flat repousse which closely resembled the patterns employed 
both in the copper and papier-mache wares of the State. These 
may be indicated as follows : — {a) The Shawl Patiern—^ei:]x 3 i^s 
the most beautiful and characteristic of all forms of silver orna- 
mentation in India but which has got into disfavour with the silver- 
smiths of Kashmir owing to the trouble and expense in producing 
it. They have, in fact, discovered that for the ordinary purchaser 
a few bold designs, which can be done in half the time required for 
the shawl pattern, will fetch the same or nearly the same money. 

The best examples of shawl pattern silver in the collection are a 
beggar’s bowl, Rs. 2 1 o ; a smaller specimen of the same, Rs, 1 24 ; a 
silver Yarkand Jug, Rs. 12 1 ; a silver kettle on stand, Rs. 230 ; two 
beautiful oval shaped trays, Rs. 73 and Rs, 94 ; finger bowls and 
plates, Rs, 61 ; a tea-pot, Rs. 147, {b) The Arabesque Siyle {Pla.te 
No. 8, fig. 12.) usually parcel-gilt ,* the best examples of this are a 
large beggar’s bowl, Rs. 344, by Habib Joo of Srinagar ; a smaller 
size {kashroul)y Rs, 128 ; a finger bowl and plate by Habib Joo, 

Rs. 61 ; a finger bowl by Subhana, Rs. 7ij etc. (^r) The Rosette 
of which the most striking examples are a silver jug, Rs. 26 
a rose sprinkler Rs. 53. {d) Wire work— kangri 

or fire basket is often reproduced in silver wire, a specimen is priced 
at Rs, 52. \e) Modern (or plane tree) pattern— ol this 

class of goods there may be said to be two or three stages in deve- Cheap Work, 
lopment, the first in which the foliage is almost entirely suppressed, 
the ornamentation being confined to the flowers of the plane tree, 
interspersed with a richly convoluted line pattern. Of this, good - ^ ■ 

specimens will be seen in the Exhibition, such as the silver tray - 

and tea-pot to match, at Rs. 96 and Rs. 163 ; a silver coffee-pot, 

Rs^ 93 ; a round bowl, Rs. 68. The second stage in which 
diminutive leaves are freely interspersed with the flowers, as, for 
example, a cup, Rs. 394 ; a claret jug, Rs, 1 The, third 
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ome almost natural size and the work 
in the claret jug priced Rs. 1 50 ; the 

saves of natural size, Rs. 164. 
e_in which the handles and spouts 
This may be either plain, as in the 
;hased or repoussSd in any of the styles 
xample, the tea-set priced at Rs. 227, 
aeing ornamented in a mixture of Kach 

lis town three very quaint rose-water 
red, perhaps more curious than heauti- 
to Rs. 70. 

JCKNOW.— No. 8, Jigs. I and 
ere was only one style of silver work in 
scene, which consisted of closely com- 
ilmost said to have entirely disappeared , 
s the styles of all other parts of India, 
characteristic of its own. The best 
)Owl by Durga Parshad and Manohar 
ea-set by the same, Rs. 313, and a 
ia Pershad Jaganath. A good example 
ousse will be seen under the Division 
ass (shown in Plate No. 8, fig. 2). 
hand, Rais of Benares, exhibits a few 
Hii silver (part silver, part gilt), such as 
Rs. 63 So also a pair of elephant and 
are sent by’ Bhagwan Dass Gopi Nath, 
maces («J«) by the same contributor 
..astly, a salver by Kalyan Das Brothers, 

contributed a few specimens of silver- 
i and ihdli sir p ash, 59 - A gold 
:o the writer while in Rampur was most 

1 English birds, flowers, etc., in imitation 
ertain guns in the possession of the owner. 

SaugaR has furnished one or two silver 
suggestive of Chalukyan influence and 
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observes : “ The silver filigrain work, in which the people 
of Cuttack in Orissa have attained such surprising skill and deli- 
cacy, is identical in character with that of Arabia, Malta, Genoa, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, and with the filigrain work of 
ancient Greece, Byzantium and Etruria, and was probably carried 
into the West by the PhcBnicians and Arabs, and into Scandinavia 
by the Normans, and in the course also of the mediseval trade 
between Turkistan and Russia/' In India there are certain well 
marked centres of the craft, of which apparently Cuttack may have 
been one of the earliest, as it is to this day the most important. 
It was carried south along the east coast and attained a footing at 
various places, more especially TrICHINOPOLV and north and 
east to Dacca and Rangoon. In Dacca a superiorform, known 
as maitdilaf produced during the seventeenth century, but for 
some few years this has been discontinued. The art seems also to 
have moved north into Central India and Rajputana, and attained 
considerable, importance in Jhansi, where a peculiarly flat form, 
spirally assorted, is met with. At Kqta STATE a certain amount 
of filigri work is also produced very similar to that of Jhansi. 
Em^lo^ment Perhaps no art is more interesting to the student than filigri. 

* A large portion of the work is accomplished by children, often not 
more than eight or ten years of age,— the sons or pupils of the 
silversmith. Their nimble fingers and quick eye-sight are indis- 
pensable to the success of the work. The master craftsmen prepare 
Manipulation, the materials and form the frames of the designs. Only the pur- 
est silver can be employed, but this is alloyed with a small amount 
of lead before being used. It is drawn into flat wire, and subse- 
quently twisted on itself to give it the appearance of minute ropes 
or strings. The frame of a leaf or petal having been made in silver, 
this is given to one of the boys who cuts the wire into certain re- 
quired lengths. Each of these he seizes between the forefinger 
and the thumb and turns one end round in the form of a half roll. 
He then impinges the wire within the frame and adds one after 
another, until the interior is packed as full as it will hold of 
rolled up wire. It Is then passed on to the master silversmith, 
who sprinkles it with a soldering salt, -places it on a piece of mica, 
and then holds it in the furnace until the packing of wire becomes 
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into a small shallow sauuci, *- 

immered until it unites with the former 
a consequence to gradually assume the 
)cess is continued until the desired size 
The thickness of the metal in a good 
ited, is over one-eighth of an inch. The 
c and the pattern traced, then respouss^d 
great relief desired often leads to per- 
lest workmanship, but these are filled up 
nf silver soldered on the inside and 
I the face of the bowl for that purpose 


llection has been sent from MOULMnii.. 
thers, several good specimens of “ double 
, the right in Plate No. g-A. In this style 
as usual but the ground perforated. The 
ce, lined, a space beii g left between the 
1 and the lining. A rich effect is thus 
shadows of the outer perforated surface 
iner lining. The best examples of this 
ind (No. 5), price Rs, 563. and a betel box 
;e Rs. 563, both examples being the work of 
VIoulmein, 

extensive series of bowls, trays, powder 
cured. Of these special mention may be 
98, and No. 200, Rs. 43*i« “ade by Maung 
d sample (No. 5) exhibited by F. Beato & 


R Silver and Gold plate. 
i medal to Maung Yin Maung of Rangoon 
jls. 1,000. 

Iver medal for silver parcel-gilt tray by 
f Sholapur (No. 3944), Rs. 263. 
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First Prize with silver medal for iBligri (No. 128), 

atiar-dan 126) and silver filigri box (No. 130), by Nanda 
Jethi of Cuttack, 

First Prize with silver medal for bowl (No. i77)i Rs. 399 ^ 
by Maung Po Kin of Rangoon, 

Second Prize with silver medal for Kach silver plate (Nos, 
1200, 1201, 1215, 1227, 1228, 1229, 1233) to Soni Oomersi 
Mawji of Bhuj. 

Second Prize with silver medal for bowl and stand (No. 14), 
Rs. 563; silver dah (No. 20), Rs. 100; pongye bowl (No, ii), 
Rs, 700; betel box (No. 14), Rs, 563— by Mating Kyi Maung of 
Moulmein, 

Third Prize with bronze medal for tray made by Vishnu 
Ganesh Purandhare of Poona (No. 775), Rs. 513, 

Third Prize with bronze medal for casket (No. 3208), 
Rs. 906, also silver bowl (No. 3206), Rs. 343/ made by Framji 
Pestonji Bhumgara, made in Madras. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for or mace (No. 1577), 
Rs. 563, with elephant head, made by Bhagwan Das Gopi Natli 
of Benares. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for gold and silver caskets 
(Nos. 3957 and 3958), Rs. 500, and a large assortment of silver 
plate, made by C. Krishna Che tty of Bangalore. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for three pairs of candlesticks 
(Nos. 256, 652, 3695) for Rs. 360 to Rs. 656 the pair, made at the 
Madras School of Arts. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for collection of silver plate 
by Daday Khan of Madras. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for collection of silver-gilt 
ware (Nos, 2351, 2686, etc.) by Habib Joo, silversmith, Srinagar, 
Kashmir. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for collection of silver plate 
(Nos. 2665, 2688, etc.) toSubhana, silversmith, Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for candlestick (No. 1253), 
Rs, 135, made by Soni Mawji Raghavji of Bhuj, Kach. 

Commended«“water vessel made by Subbhiah and Channi 
Nanyiah of Bangalore. 
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Conijnended for saver bov 
byvDurga Pershad aiid Manoh 
Gommended silver tea-set 
also traj" (No. 3283), Rs. 250,, 
of Lucknow. 

‘ Gommended for silver-gilt 

by Ajodhia Pershad Jaganath 

Commended for chukran 
Qmiloii in Travancore. , . 

: Commended for 

byAnekal Krishna • 

Commended— -silver 

•B.aroda (No., 150 

Commended. 

Ks. 72, madeby Parbh Dial and 
■ - Gainmended for 

on polished silver (No. 3555 )> R® ^ 

Commended for silver fish (18 

by Babu Shivanandan 

Gommended for attar-ddn 

.92), Rs. 5001 ^ 

Bengal. 

Tr,4ari*i4on s.-M^^vnmeened ami 
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plate. 


■ chdmandi (No. 3915); ^ 

Chari of Bangalore. • 

anklet (maize pattern), made at Dabhoi m 

\q-z attar-ddn (rose-water sprinkler) (No. 403 S)> 
Milcawa Mull of -Hoshiarpur. 

silver tea-pot with engraved hunting scenes 

149, Alwar. 

inches long) (No. 234), Rs. 218, 

Prasad Singh of Monghyr. 

of silver elephant (No. 
Kamnakar of Dacca in 
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(A) Tanjore ware is representative of the first style of division's. 

encrusted work, A piece of silver or brass is taken ^i-nd 

repoussed on a bed of lac. When finished this is held over 

the surface of the metal upon which it is to be attached, Forms of 
its outline is scratched, then chased until the groove produced is 
able to receive the edge of the applied piece. This is finally 
secured by having the rim of the ground metal hammered 
over it. 

(B) The flat form (represented by bidri ware) differs in 

that the pattern of the desired applique ornamentation is 
completely excavated and the metal placed within and secured 
by hammering. But there are two modifications of this, one 

in \vhich the exact form and ornamentation of the applied 

metal is practically finished before being attached, and the 
other, and very often the most beautiful, in which the design 
is only crudely cut out on the ground metal, the applied metal 
being fixed and at the same time hammered and chased into 
form. In this condition, therefore, the applied metal is mainly 
above the surface, much as in Tanjore ware. 

With these introductory remarks it may now be desirable 
to deal with each mamfestation of the arts of Damascening and 
Encrusting Metals:— 

1st, The art of damascening appears to 

have taken its origin with the ornamentation of swords and other 
■weapons. On the decline of the Sikh power, the koftgari work- 
ers of Siaikot and Gujerat diverted their skill to the ornamentation 
of articles for domestic use. To this day, however, they still pre- 
pare damascened sword and dagger handles, scabbards, shields, 
helmets, etc. The best examples of this work to be seen in the 
Exhibition are sword handles ( Nos. 4143 and 4145 ), by Shabafa 
Din, son of Imam Din, prices Rs. 50 and Rs. 100. In Jaipur, Alwar, 

Datia, Jodhpur and in Serhoi, the art of damascening sword 
handles attained high proficiency. A shield has been arranged to 
display the damascening of Jaipur, which is mostly silver or .gold 
on steel in elaborate and intricate patterns. In Datia and Jodhpur 
the work is very similar, as, for example, sword handle (No. 
price Rs. 31. In Serhoi (Plate No. xi-A, figs. 10 and 11), a 
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j f Oliver is given round the gold, producing 

division s. backgroun o ... although not confined to 

DAMASCENED , , a characteristic style which, altnoug 

^ujj thereoy a ciwio. j system 

encrusted Cprhoi is more or less peculiar to that bt . 

WARES, berho , Sialkot, as for example the gauntlets 

is occasionally practised in biancot, ^ ^ ^ 

(No. A. 6 .), Rs. 50. A “X tS to aispty a o pecio. 
""''“^ 1 A?F^a,^Js:;^tho* aat ..gtavod 

;ras=e„.a »..a 6a. o( th. 

■ ^ J- -c rinnl-ifless Hyderabad in the Deccan (r late . > 

in India is d . , i arranged to show a selection of 

!f '-f . « sta., 

festations of th. art of damasceomg^^ Mt. “™ " = 

SaSX th 5 id are in front of him, »d an eniarged hdt on 

ofi"rft tv be raid 

tPPl dates’ engraved in minute arabesque designs, into which 

silver and gold wire are hammered. But there are various orrns 

,, qualities of this work, the most valuable being that known as 
,10 T h (A) Teh NashAn or deep Koftian (Plate No. 1 i-A, figs, i, and 

Nashw. ny _ln this the steel is deeply engraved and thick go d or si ver 

lire— di^^^ 

and blued until it forms a perfectly smooth and pohshed^urface. 

At times ’when botli gold and silver are used {Ganga-fammy 

attain parts of the gold are mixed with copper in order to obtain 

ninkish tint. The surface is blued through the action of fire 
only. A good example of this style is the small boat-shaped tray 

fromJaipu'(No.gr 4 i),Rs.uoo.andthe^ 

cma.. RS. 50. (B) ordinary 0^ 

and 7).-In this case the design is engraved in shallow groove, or 
k Rincra and a very fine wire is hammered into these. The 

t of silver and gold employed is accordingly very small, and 
r!“!l:!rttlface llo, b. poushed and s^aotened 
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as in th^ teh nashdn without removing the gold nffiffin 

Accordingly, with the cheaper forms of kojigmi, , . es crusted 

Accuiuia^ 7, cheapest form ot wares. 

be .eadily felt o„ the surface. C) L»By, t P , 

all is a sort of imitation kojigari. This is cauea \ 

C.,-A fig. -e). The surface is smootheuedwithafileaudafte 

!;:;ds with puJc. stone. Thepattesn isthen »ta«h^ 
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they are perhaps the most highly finished 
DAMASCENED examples of hfigan m the Exhibition. 

encrusted Travancore may be said to have a style o lof g 




mi 



DIVISION &. ^ * . . 

DAMASCENED examples of hfigari in the Exhibition. 

ENCRUSTED Travancore may be said to have a style o lof g 

J,r;e own, which co„ists of roughened steel 

it in the form of floral designs of a strongly Dravid, an type , I 

may be seen in the tray, gold on iron, by the School of M, Tre- 

Hyderabad DeccanJ-In the Nisam^s teritory ^^ 

wLh bears the name of the town m wh.ch t m^mated, ^ , 
•D’j ^ One of the earliest accounts • 4.1 

AMoLt.f , rj, be Dr. Benjamin Heyne’s paper pubis e m le 

EMrtw.™. for Match i 8 i 7 - He opens that paper by the 

mt L^tha -the Hindus have since time immemoria 
TTnt encelled their neighbours in the management of 

^tals Jr useful and curious purpoi^ but ^ even ao^^^^ 

^ith alloys unknown to our practical chemists. Bid y 

Lhandbetel about to visitors, where 

. Bot attainable. It To relieve the 

and which, if tarnished, may be easily restoreo. . 

sable hue it is always more or less inlaid with si ver. is 

Sery ware from the place where it was °"S‘f If. “‘'J 
Wieve is still exclusively, made ; for though the people of Benp 
Sve utensils of this hind, I have nowhere seen -y ”™ ““ “ 
sale which would be the case were they manufactured there. 
Dr.Heyne then gives a full description of each stage and process 
in the production of Mdri ware. The artificers complained of the 
decline of the craft, which they said gave formerly 
hundreds in place of the tens now engaged. He examined the 
alloy used, and found it to consist of 24 parts of tin to i of copper, 
composition In reply to Dr. Heyne’s statement that Mdrt 

of thot Alloy. ^ Ridar, Mr. Wilkins wrote, shortly thereafter, that 

it was also made in Benares, but that the alloy contained zinc m 
place of tin along with copper. The composition of the a oy 
' . Lems to vary somewhat: the difference indicated by the two 

above passages still seems to prevail. In Lucknow the chie 
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caus6" the surface metkl ^ and fix the applied : piece, 

Ti e p oeess IS then finished by the silver leaf being punched or 
chafed bn the surface in completion of the desired pattern. 

A form of zar nashdn is met with in Sialkot in whieh the 
ground metal is brass and the finished article overlaid with both 
silver and gold. But the process pm^sued is different from that 
followed in any of the centres of bidri ware production proper. 
The pattern is only partially engraved. The silver or gold is fixed 
withiii the grooves, then worked up on the surface by chasing 
and punching. This gives a far richer effect than is produced by 
either of the forms of simple encrustation of previously prepared 
ornamentations. 

" Designs.— Hyderabad.— One of the oldest and at the same 
time most beautiful patterns employed in true bidri portrays the 
poppy plant, a design which recurs all over India. It is one of 
the most frequent patterns employed by the weavers, the 

leaves being in silver and the flowers In gold. Good examples of 
this style will be found in the extensive series of contributed 

by Haji Hasan, an Arab trader in Hyderabad (Plate No. i i-B), in 
the coffee-pot and two bell-shaped Sir George Bird- 

wood's of India (Plate 32)' may be mentioned 
as a most admirable example^ of this style. It would, however, 
necessitate the production of a special treatise to give anything 
like a satisfactory conception of the many beautiful designs met 
with in Hyderabad bidri^ Perhaps after the poppy pattern, the 
most prevalent is that ia which wire alone is used in the elabora- 
tion of. a minute 'ornamentation' iii silver crosses or stars, assorted 
in a diagonal fashion. In Purnea and Murshidabad, wire alone 
is never used (at the present day), but the silver or gold, in fairly 
large, patches, is cut in the form of flowers or animals and deeply 
imbedded and polished along with the rich surface polishing 
characteristic' of* the bidH of’ Bengal. Sir George Birdwood's 
Plates Nos. 34 and 35 do not represent the bidri of Purnea and' 
Murshidabad of the present-day. ' . . a . 

Other examples" wortKy ofi special study are a he^ntif\x\^ 'ku^ka 
imgold bidri f ih efiaper pattern, made by Trailokya Nath Dass bl 
Murshidabad- seen in PlateiNo.’^ I ~ ^ , • * » ■ 
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From Kashmir have been received a few examples of erect division s. 

/ r 7 , , . , , , ^ 7.7^ f damascened 

huhka bowls m gold and a nower vase in silver oian procured 

from Subhana, silversmith of Srinagar. The designs in these are ^ 

worked in wire imbedded below the surface, but remarkably 

little wire Is employed, much less than In any other form of hidr'i 

ware. The design may be said to be invariably a diaper. 

Lucknow. — The ai t of manufacturing hidrim this town, as 
already indicated, seems to have been carried from Biclar during 
the time of the Kings of Oudh. In Lucknow, however, it early 
assumed a very different type- the description described above 
as Zar Inlands Large patches of silver, in the form of fish, 
flowers and leaves, are encrusted all over the surface. The best 
examples of this vvork bxq b. Jmkk a (No. 1036) mi. surain 
(Plate No. ii-B) made by Chandu Beg of Lucknow. For a time 
this type of work prevailed in Oudh but gradually it changed 

and assumed a second condition in which realistic designs V ere 
produced in a minute and complex manner much after the fashion 

evolved at Purnea and Murshidabad. Of this modern work a 
large assortment will be found, the most note-worthy being the large 
hukka hy Kadar Beg and Ghandu Beg of Lucknow, and the surdM 

with vine-leaf pattern (Plate No. I i-B) by Ramana of Hyderabad. 

Srd^ Tanjore Eneriisted 

crusted ware of South India is referable fo two sections : 
that of Tanjore, in Which the applied portions stand in bold relief ; 

that of Tirupati in which the applied metal is smooth and 
level with the surface. The best examples of these two forms may 
be said to be the following :—TanJORE SERIES— a large circular 
brass tray by M. Karupanna Pathar & Co., of Tanjore, elaborately 
covered with silver encrustrations in $wdmi form, Rs. 250 ; a 
circular copper plate with silver swdmi work by Amnuga Pathar 
of Tanjore, Rs. 100 j large copper bowls in the original swdmi 
designs of Tanjore with pillars dividing the mythological subjects, 
much as in Plate No. 14 in Sir George Birdwood^s Industrial 
Arts of India ; a round copper tray of Tanjore work, made in the 
Madras School of Arts, Rs. 50 ; brass address box, oblong size, || 

with swdmi carved work by Guvmsawmy Pathar of Tanjcre^ 

Rs, icSy ; a circular b.ass plate, medium size, with silver swa^m 
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work, Rs. 56; octogcml brass plate with silver wort by 

Ramalooga Pathar ot Taajore, Rs. So 1 a small chumhu {lot.) of 
copper with silver swihni work .much as in Sir George Bmdwood 
Plate is) made by the School of Arts, Madras, Rs. 25. IRUPATI 
SERIES— a large oval brass tray of copper and silver encrustations, 
which has attained the first award for encrusted ware, -also a 
similar tray with silver on brass (No, 453o)> price Rs. 150. 

It would seem probable that the original of these crafts (Tan- 

iore and Tirupati) consisted of brass and copper only and that 

the use of silver proceeded from a European suggestion. But by 
far the most serious departure has been the substitution o aige 
patches of fine silver leaf, blocked out on a die, in place of the 
multitude of small pieces (hand chased) that were formerly em- 
ployed, in the ornamfentation of the copper or brass surface. 

Trichin OPOLY series.— In Trichinopoly a still more curious 
process of encrustation prevails, in which brass vessels are encrus- 
ted on the surface with zinc The best examples of this are a 
plate, Rs. 18, iL suraM, Rs. 1 j, made by Melapulujur Asari. 

dtfi, Kashmir Turquoise Although in no way con- 
nected with w^are it may be convenient to mention in 

this place that into Kashmir has been recently introduced a 
sort of mosaic in brass, in which the recesses of a pattern are 
compacted with fragments of false turquoise embedded in cement. 
The best examples of this work are a picture frame, Rs. 14, and an 
octagonal tray, Rs. 15. 

Awards for damascened and Encrusted wares. 

{a) Damascened or Kofigarimrk 

First Prize with silver medal for boat-shaped small tray 
Rs. too, made in teh nashdn style at the School of 


First Prize with silver medal for plate (No. 397 ?)» Golam 

Muhammad of Sialkot— ordinary koftgari -ssfork oi a very high 
er. 

First Prize with silver medal for shield (No. 62\) from Hy- 
derabad Deccan, done in rich gold koftgari on finest steel, made 
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Bidri ware \or 

■p'* Pj.j2e with silver medal for an extensi've series of ok 

(Ncs. m. 7*3, 87^-7 833-. to A by Haji Hasan, Arab 

-I™ s»ver ™aaa, ,or 3 .«. bo,, in « 

},V,,' with gold, made by Trailokya Nath Dans o! MurA* 

Second Prize with silver medal for ImMa ^o. 50-7), 

Uh nashdn hidri, mA huBa (No. 5 “ 37 n Rs. 300, Bar nasUn 
hidri, made by Kadar Beg and Chandu Beg of ^ 

Third Prize with bronze medal for new bidri mraht (No. 79T), 
Rs. 1 19 ; (No. 827-^), Rs. 18, by Haji Hasan of Hyderabad. 

• Gommended-~aW^/ (No. 760), Rs- 22, in modern 

Mdri, in vine pattern, made by Ramanna of Hyderabad. 

{c) Encrusted ‘mare proper. 


First Prize with silver medal for large oval tray (No. 3^01). 

' ^ , IkT _ A ■ 


Rs. 150, made by Rama Chari of Tirupati, North Arcot. 

Second Prize with bronze medal for pair of small lotas 
(Nos. 3698-9), Rs. 20 each, made at the Madras School of .'\rts. 

Second Prize with bronze medal for copper bowl with .silver 
(No. 119), Rs. 250, made by V. Knstna Pathar & Co. of lanjore. 
Commended- a copper bowl with silver (No. 115', Rs. 125, 

made by Kasi Ram Pandia & Co. of Tanjore. 

Commended- large oval salver (No. I20l, Rs. 250, made by 
Karuppama Patliar of Tanjore. _ 

Commended— covered chumhu of lead and ^ brass (Isos. 3c 7- 
8-9), Rs. 12, made by Melapalijar Asarl of Trichmopoly. 


Division 6 .~ Copper and Brass Wares.- {Plates Nos. is 

and ij.) 

Metals and Alloys. - The provinces of India have each two or 
three centres noted for their copper and brass wares, and accord- 
ingly a corresponding number of w'idely different art conceptions 
are practised in the ornamentation of these metals. Copper is 
called. idnM in Hindustani; zinc jasta and tin and pewter are 
rdnga, though the latter is. an alloy of tin and antimony ; lastly 
lead Is sisa. These metals - tw'o or more- are utilised in the 
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manufacture of the alloys used in India. Brass or fiital is made division 6. 
from copper and zinc in varying proportions^ usually of the ^ 

former to i or i | of the latter. Tiie alloy is very rarely made in wares. 
India at the present day, the bulk being imported in the form of 
sheet brass, Bharat^ kaskni Qt is an alloy of copper, zinc 

and tin, and is much cheaper than brass though inferior in colour. 

FhM or kdnsi is the most constant of the alloys of India and cor- 
responds to the belhmetal of Kurope or white brass. On account 
of its bright colour and the polish that it takes^ this metal is in 
much demand for ornamental purposes. It usually consists of 7 
parts of copper to 2 parts of tin. In the Hindu 
and copper pots are held to be the purest, next to these come 
silver and brass and lastly those of iron. According to the 
Muhammadan sacred books earthen vessels are preferable to 
metallic, brass being specially detestable (’^7? but the prohibi- 

tion against copper is evaded by its being tinned, since tin eating 
vessels are approved. The Hindu prohibition against or bell- 
metal is unreasonable since it is by far the most sanitary metal of 
all those in use in India. Milk and curds cannot be kept in brass 
and nothing acid can be cooked in it, hence it may be said that 
the best cooking vessel that the Hindu possesses is under the ban 
of vexatious ceremonial restrictions. The impurity ol phul is 
attributed to its being an alloy containing or pewter. 

€raftsmen*--lt \^QU^ beyond the scope of this work to industrial 
deal with ^the purely industrial aspects of the copper and brass- 
smiths’ crafts^ suffice it to say therefore that a considerable range 
exists in the knowledge and skill manifested by the Indian craftsmen 
in the utilization of these metals and their alloys. In Burma, for 
example, idols of a perfectly stupendous size are cast in brass by a 
mere handful of operators (at each foundry yard) whose appli- 
ances, judged of by the standard of European necessity, would be 
pronounced absolutely inadequate. In many parts of India, such 
for example as in Rajputana, the chain bangles worn by the 
peasants are moulded and sold for a few annas the pair that would, 
by the superior knowledge and labour-saving appliances of Europe 
and America, be impossible of production at many times the price 
charged. Between these extremes in magnitude and intricacy 
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DIVISION 6. may be said to lie the range of domestic and sacred utensils, 

production of which every village possesses its skilled coppersmiths, 
Lt so profitable apparently is the craft that it has drawn to its 
ranks men of nearly every caste in addition to the hereditary 

workers— the and 

Sh.,.s.r orM«a,-y aomeUic rarely oteamented because 

?.74£" by ordinai.ce theyrequire tobescoured with mud, after being used 
aM before being washed with water. But the shapes o! these 
vessels are often eatremely graceful and the finish and style o one 
■ru. let. locality - far superior to that of another. ^ The copper or b.^s 
vessel of most general use by the Hindus is the «», a globular 
melon-shaped vessel flattened from the top and having an 

elegantly reflexed rim by which it is earned suspended Ijetwecn 
the 6ng«s and thumb. In shape this doubtless originated from the 

partially expanded flowers of the ^red “riaT 
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1 1 TLp ^inhasdn or idol throne division e, 

censer is often extremely beautiful, ihe sm/ ^ . copper and 

much that is admirable in 

of lotus-leaf pattern has originated tlie haneins wares. 

1 rhe\a.mviarH) (PlateNo. 1 2), more especially the hang g 


lamps, as also the ^ ,,ell be said 

have stimulated art conception untal mi ^ , especially 

that few articles of Indian production ^ ^ in 

the chains by which these are suspended. So a a 
all fairness be remarked that the f fodders 

conceptions have alo.e prevented 

of India from producing statuary ^ ^ oj,ly a high 

centres turn out idols and figuiet, a^ portray the 

skill but much artistic feeling, especially those 

youth and pastoral existences „,ore remarkable 

But to attempt an enumeration oh ,,,,,, 

and beautiful examples of the every-c ay l P^ 

of India would necessitate the pro^^^^^^^^ 

It may, therefore, suffice ^ „,etals here dealt with 

chief styles of ornamental treatment o , 

more espedally that may be seen at the - 

CHIEF exhibits ON VIEW. . 

Following the lead of the go en . ^ superior repousse in 

years past tened »»“ 

brass and copper. Ihe good h mostly Italian. The best 

pattern sharp and cn| mid Dullu Mall, price 

examples of this wor ^ u^ass plates at Rs. 31. ^ 

Rs. 625, and three copper a e two well marked 

KASHMIR enjoys the reputation of ,,, 

forms of copper , territory of that State. For 

other from the Ladakh or 1 reputation, but recently 

many years both these orms ^ resulted in the destruction 

the attempt to cheapen pro u manufacture of articles of 

ofthe»t.«.ingof.h-^^ 

snch a flimsy nawe a J „„fort„„ate that it ha. to be aSitmed 

pieces. ,„es of Kashmir from being once m 

that the brass „„^eable. This significant 

— y demonstrated at the present EaMbition, 
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per and brass wares may be described as mani- 
ate form of low repousse, which is devoid of the 
r styles but relieved by a higher repousse carried 
e. Pierced ornamentation is also freely intro- 
strengthening the Persian character of these 
5t examples in the Exhibition are the following 
:ular trays in copper, Rs. 1 50 each. These were 
na of Srinagar and are by far the best samples 
these may be mentioned a circular tray, Rs. 6a ; 
.se Rs. 6a ; a jar with massive handles, Rs. 18 ; an 

BETAN work the following may be inspected :~A 
Rs* 93 (Plate No. b. samavdr) Rs. 25 ; a 
Rs. 37, a-iid a large assortment of similar wares. 
vlncm. {Plate No. In these Provinces there 

y marked centres in the production of copper and 
lese are LuckNOW and BENARES. The former 
copper, the latter in brass. In Lucknow, moreover, 
treated very much more artistically and ellectively 
is. It is repoussld in a bold style without any 
surtace cnasing, additional effect being given by frequent perf ora- 
In the Exliibitioil will be found several large trays [sints) in 
this style made by Makhan Lai Narain Das, price Ks, 100; alsb a 
basket pdn-ddn {fliukaba). The frequent use of the 

crescent shows the Muhammadan influence, but there are two 
widely different sty les~a Hindu and a Muhammadan; the best 
•workers belong to the former and do not, as a rule, perforate 
their copper or make use of the crescent ornamentatioiv unless 
specially prepared for the Muhammadan market. 

Benares wwe is too well known to , be here described, but a 
good example may be seen in the Loan Collection Gallery , kindly 
contributed ^ by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, It is 
punched brass and in a Golour and design (excepting in the 
very finest and most expensive specimens) anything but pleasing* 
It is, howwer, cheap and is the best known style of Indian metal 
'work met wnth in Europe,- and has accordingly done much to 
lower the desire to possess* examples of li^dian brass and copper 





Brass and Copper Ware. 
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wares. While arranging for the collections intended for this division e. 
Exhibition, the writer inspected, in the town hall of Benares, ‘'“'ifRAsr® 
a large assortment of the brass ware of that place. All but one wares. 
or two pieces were bad in design and worse in execution. They 
had departed from the fine old patterns that made Benares famous 
for its brass wares, most being poor imitations oi szviwti silver or 
of Poona copper ware. Many W'ere in degraded European shapes 
and purposes. It was accordingly decided that unless very 
superior articles were specially produced, on the lines of certain 
old samples picked up in the city, Benares brass would have 
to be excluded. Only two samples were finally received at Delhi 
and neither of these have been sold, so that Benares ware mav 
be said to be entirely absent from this Exhibition of Indian Art. 

liajputana , Central Jjtdia, —There are several centres noted Jaipur, 
for the production of copper and brass in these Provinces, the 
most important being Jaipur, Bikanir, Dholpur, Ujjain and 
Indore. The manufactures of Jaipur may be taken as represen- 
tative and within the past few years the trade in this class of 
goods from that State has immensely increased and it is satis- 
factory to have to add in some respects improved. The articles 
are more conscientiously made, cheaper and better than in most 
other parts of India. The style followed is polished brass in rich 
but not overburdened repoussj, the designs being often in modern 
Arabesque such as in the famous Jaipur tables, that within the past 
ten or fifteen years have assumed the condition of a distinct item 
of trade. Instead of being repoussM, the copper is often simply 
engraved. The best examples of Jaipur w'ork shown in the Exhi- 
bition may be said to be an electro-plated and gilt brass Ramaya^M 
embossed shield with carved wood stand 44 feet by 3I 

feet, Rs. 1,500; &\atgehegg 3 x'shoyt\{kamandal) i'a\it»^,Q^hot- 
ately embossed'' 

of the same, richly engraved, standing 5I feet high, Rs. an 
embossed rastila vase, Rs. 63 ; a snake-handled water jug {siiHki), 
with Krishna on the top,Rs,4o; a brass table richly embossed 
with astronomical figures, Rs. 119, all made at the School of Art. 

An oval gold-plated shield in repoussj work with figures of the ; 

Mughal Emperors placed in a carved shishci/u wooden ftau 4 / 
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Class 1 . 


Rs. 4a8 - a brass bullock cart with load of wood (Plate No. 13). 
made by Messrs. Panna Mahomed Alla Buksh & Co., Rs. 12. 
These and several other examples are exceptionally hne and ic- 
marably cheap for the finish and style given to them. Having 
said so much in praise of the Jaipur brass and copper wares, it is 
satisfactory to have to add that these personal opinions have sub- 
,e<j„enllyb.en ab.ndaMly confirmed by the 
in their having awarded to Jaipnr, more especal y .ts School 
Art, the gold medal tor the best collection of metal work ahown m 

the Exhibition. , ,, 

Bombay. -In the Presidency of Bombay theye aie s ^ 
centres noted for copper and brass manufacture. Those of great-, 
est repute, from an art point of view, are POONA, BOMBAY am 
Baroda, while NaSIK has a high reputation for the manufacture 
of cooking utensils. In Poona, just as with silver plate, the habit 
prevails of producing copper and brass in bold massive repousse. 
The SchoGl Of Art, Bombay, has for years past pioneered a hi^i 
deveiopment in repousse ware. The following examples ^ may e 
specially mentioned as good examples from that institution :-A 

large copper pot and a large copper and brass vase, Rs. 375 each. 

In Baroda, repousse brass is largely produced by hammering 
thin plates of brass on to carved wood-work and fixing the plates 
permanently over the wood. So also copper anklets of a nmssive 
j iarfyelv produced at Baroda. Of the 
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There are also severalTiner examples of this work in the Loan Col- 
lection Gallery. They are identical with the silver example figured 

in Sir George Birdwood’s Indusirial Arts of India (Plate 8 - 5 w) 
as coming from Madura. The y&li (or demon) spouting forth life, 
which occurs all over these canopies, is a remarkable feature of all 
Chalukyan art and almost of necessity fixes the place of their pro- 
duction in Mysore. A large assortment of. richly chased trays by 
the Art Department of the Mysore Government will be found well 
worthy of careful study. The designs are peculiarly Chalukyan. 

Ilengal Presidenc?/.— Bengal has no special art manufacture 
in copper and brass, but NEPAL and SiKKiM, the frontier States 
of that Province, have each highly characteristic manu actures of 
this kind. From Nepal has been received a fine display of hang- 
ing, standard and hand lamps, perhaps the best series ever shown 
at any Exhibition. (See Plate No. 12 on left hand side.) Of these 
may be mentioned a brass lamp feet high, Rs. i, 3 I 4 j a brass 
standard lamp with figures of Ganesh and Bharon, Rs. 80, and a 
brass standard lamp without figures, Rs. 180. Two of tlm Nepal 
lamps are shown on Plate No. 13. 

3uriiia—hajs contributed two most admirable candlesticks in 
the form of birds with human heads, made by Maung Po Kyew 
of Prome, Rs. 65 each (one shown in the centre of Plate No. 13) ; 
also a set of gongs from Mandalay. The gongs of Burma are 
famous all over the world and are of two kinds, round and trian- 
gular. To show the Burmese brass and copper crafts it would have 
been necessary to display a large assortment of idols from 4 foot 
to 10 or 15 feet in height. This was found impossible and from 
an art point of view hardly necessary. 

Awards for copper and Brass. 

: c ' {a) Copper and Bronze. 

First Prize with gold medal to Jaipur School of Art for. a col- 
lection of copper and brass wares. 

First Prize with silver medal to the Mayo School of Art, 
Lahore, for a pair of copper vases, Rs. 136 the pair. 

First Prize with silver, medal to the Madras School of Arts 
for pair of copper bowls, Rs 24, and one large gha'ri in bold 
and deep repousse, Rs. 77 ; also'salver in brass (No. 528). 

• " '60 ' d - 
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models of animals 


First Prize with silver medal to the Bombay School of Art division 6. 

^ . / COPPER AND 

for collection of copper repousse. warII 

Second Prize with bronze medal for insects in bronze(No. 472), 

Rs 32, made by Pounaswami Arary of Atadiira. 

Second Prize with bi’onze medal for collection of large and 
boldly repoussed trays (No. 4982), Rs. 100 ; large Imkka 

(No. 5,000) j and circular box of perforated copper (No. 5003), 
made by Makhan I-al Narain Dass, of Abyagunj, Lucknow. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for lamp-stand in form of statue 
of kanahaya (birdman), made in bronze (Nos. 4 and 5), Rs. 65 
each, made by Maung Po Kyew of Prome. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for large copper tray in old 
shawl pattern (No. 2574), Rs. 150 j also No, 3577, a jug, Rs. 10 f 
No. 3590, Bokhara jar, Rs, 7, made 1 y Subhana of Srinagar. 

Commended for collection of copper ware in modern though 
good design, more especially Nos. 2575 and 3741, small claret 
jug made by Lassoo of Srinagar. 

Commended for copper anklets (No. 1078), Rs, 10, made by 
Huragovind Hira, of Dabhoi, Barocla. 

{b) Brass, 

First Prize to the Jaipur School of Art, the gold medal men- 
tioned above. The best examples in brass are, however, a goblet 
(No. 161 1), Rs. 18 ; a vase (No. j68i), Rs. 23 ; pierced betel box 
(No. 1642) ; a Ramayana shield (No. 1684), Rs. 1,500; models of 
carts, etc. (No. 1631), etc. 

First Prize with silver medal to Panna Muhammad Alla Buksh 
of Jaipur, for hanging lamps (Nos. 1756, etc.,) and models of carts 
(No. 1771, etc.). 

First Prize with silver medal for a copper and brass door 
(No. 1604), Rs. 500, made by Dtilu, silversmith of Amritsar. 

Second Prize with bronze medal for trays richly chased 
(Nos. 3517, 3516, 3524, etc,), procured from the Artware Depart- > 
ment, Mysore Government, . ^ r * ‘ 

Third Prize with bronze medal for deeply chased trays , ; ^ A' f 
(No, 5819, etc.) from Bijapur. , ‘ 1 ’ 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Nur Baksh and Khuda ;■ ^ 4 ■ : ' 
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DIVISION 6. Commended for brass repouss6d trays (Nos. 1607-8) made by 

Ghulam Jilini of Amritsar. _ 

WARES. Commended for large embossed circular salver (No. 77 ), 

also howl (No. 769), exhibited by Mr. M. K. Godbole, Poona. 

Commended for series of circular trays m perforated brass 
(No. 701), made by Oeriya Munisami Achari of Saidapet, Ve lore 
Commended for stool in wood, coated with brass repoussed 
on the wood (No. X589), 5 o, made by Mistry Raghu Nath 

Tribhuvan and Sons^ Barocla. 

(c) Nepal and Kashmir brass [Old work). 

First Prize with silver medal for large series of old Nepal 
brasses, f.^., hand-lamps, hanging lamps and stand lamps, exhibited 

by His Excellency the Prime Minister of Nepal. _ 

Second Prize with bronze medal for collection of old 11- 
betan (and imitation old Thibetan) brasses (Nos. 2901 and 2922), 

hv Lassoo, silversmith, of Srinagar, Kashmir. 
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Class ri.-^STONE AWB GLdSS jrARm, INCLUDING 
INLAID STONE. 

T he articles placed tinder this Class have bean referred to the 
following groups t — 

Division 7. Stone-carving of all kinds (Architectural, 
Domestic and Religious, etc.) 

Division 8. Lapidary work and Seal engraving, Pre- 
cious Stone cutting, etc. 

Division 9; Glass ware. 

Division ro. Inlaid Stone-work. 

The articles indicated by these Divisions might be dealt with 
under numerous headings : for example, the materials used 
(sandstone, marble, etc.); the purposes served (architectural, 
domestic, religious) ; or the nature of the designs pursued. These 
and such like considerations might be each seized upon for the 
classification of the stone wares of India. Wood-carving being 
the more widely known and doubtless the earlier craft, it may be 
the preferable course to attempt greater detail in discussing the 
art conceptions manifested in wood rather than those in stone 
work. This view of the case may be accepted as likely to prove 
satisfactory, when it is recollected that the persons who engage in 
both wood and stone-carving when Hindus belong to the same 
caste and have thus the same conceptions and traditions. The 
observations that will be found below, under Class IV — Wood- 
work, may therefore be read conjointly with the briefer statement, 
here given, of the Stone-work (more specially Stone-carving) of 
India, as represented in the Exhibition. . , s ^ v < 
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^ K- saifl that in Indian stone-work 

division?. It may, for convenience, f^v corresponding with the 


‘Xandthe 'constmction of topes, (J) the 

“X'^tWoT. ChLhpn and Jain temples, and (e) of Pathan 

building of Hindu, >tia u,y In other words, stone- 

and Mughal mosques, tombs ai d palac Buddhist topes 

„otUfctassnmedimpotta„cemIn^ 

strnetive features and '‘ “X XL older cave temples and 
during the penod named. But ,l„ctures, it 

^ , , vinwn frcm an even greater antiquity than th 

SrmLtrer ?: 5:^; m Bnddhhtlc mo„n- 

ments that beat actual or relative dates, follow a sequence m 
aang. ehat portrays t><e im- 
personal doctrines of a Ic .^d llural 

^thelS^ Jainism and Buddhism are 

"^^^SSng ovl-^t^e gap of several centuries, spoken of as the 

dark al down to the period that gave birth to the inajor.ty of 

ie older constructive temples of India, the curtain rises to disclose 
theolder construc^^^^^^^^l^^ of Buddhism, the insignificance of 


Temple- 

puUdingf 


Period* 
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came the period of mosques, tombs and palaces, ^ 

Pathan and Persian arts were gradually established in India, more carvino. 
especially in the northern tracts, and from about 1200 to 1600 Mosqiie- 
A. D. began to be adopted by even the conquered races. But the J^eriod, 
Emperor Akbar, having seen the political danger of exclusive 
reliance on foreign modes of thought, when dealing with a con- 
quered country, pioneered a new departure, namely, the liberal 
adoption of all that was beautiful and commendable in the indi- 
genous arts of India, He introduced the system of encrusting 
marble with other coloured stones, in place of the coloured tiles 
of his Pathan and Persian predecessors. He authorised a liberal 
use of life portraiture in both animal and vegetable forms. In 
other words, Hindu treatment of Muhammadan subjects became 
the rule, not the exception. The fort of Agra and portions of the 
palace were built, the palaces of Fatehpiir Sikri were designed and 
constructed, and the tombs of Sikandra and Itmad-ud-Daula and 
many of those in Lahore were built. The absence of timber and 
the sparing use of the true arch may be spoken of as some of the 
most significant features of this style of stone-work. 

In 1627 Shah Jahan ascended the throne, and very shortly 
after turned his attention to architectural and decorative arts, style. 

In consequence he originated the style of stone-work that has 
more specially received the name of Indo-Saracenic. The poli- 
tical precepts of his father and grandfather were blended, so to 
speak, into a style of art that might almost be viewed as having 
lost eclecticism and become a dazzling picture in photographic 
detail, precipitated on the very borderland of dignity and pro- 
priety, Its faults are the loss of the restraining influences that 

centre around the principles of construction, proportion, and com- 
position, In consequence, when the hands of the great Emperor 
architect were withheld by his usurping son, it tumbled over 
almost instantly into the tawdriness and eccentricity of the palaces 
of Oudh and the tombs of Junagad. . . . ^ ^ 

Among the long list of beautiful buildings that owe their : > . ' 

existence to the Emperor Shah Jahan, the following may be; 
specially mentioned the Khas Mahal of Agra (completed. ^ 

1637), the Jumma Masjid of Agra (in 1644), the TAJ M^al .ff 
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eimuTT.— 

A rn T6i.8') the Mote Masjid of Agra (m 1653) and the 
DIVISION?. Agra (m I04»)) , nv 

CABVWJ. Jumma Masjid of ^ Akbar’s time forward Hindu 

« It ft- I* ““ wn“d by the MehammadanA 

SKaSJd™ artMcra were «,«* mote ‘'f S' j„„„„ their e»n 

-- ...a we« r hliaga repaired ot 

r'^rtii: h; her. tt omy e.pe,ts ia adapting their 

them. J of their conquerors, hut soon imbibed all 

own arts to f J their masters. In conse- 

thatwas^^goo a Hindu temple constructed m 

rreiraa- i^ATa:ueir"xr:^^^^ 

atone aa also portions Ota, ich man's house from Bharatpm and 

of a window from Bikanit, reproduced from the palace a ese 

edifices were built originally for Hindus. A compaiison between 

them and the Jodhpur will at once showtowst^^^^^ 

sSL* inflince has teen enercised. The Jodhpur 

liHlp in it that can be traced to the Muhammadan architects 

tio features. _ flattened arch and pointed and suspended eates. t ut 
even these features belong to the period of decadence of Saracenic 
art and shortly after their adoption became more Hindu than 

Muhammadan. In every other respect_ the Jodhpur 

cmplifies the stone-carving of the Rajputs, with the prevaiing 
character of all Hindu work strongly marked, namely, its want of 
breadth redeemed by exuberance in ornamentation Hindu 
stone-carving is essentially wooden, and it might be said that it 
has to be rendered on a foreign model before its beauties can be 
fully appreciated. It was this circumstance that gave the unity 
and beauty of Shah Jahan’s Saracenic architecture, namely, Hindu 
conceptions aidapted by Hindus to forms and structures supplied 
to them. (See p^eiifi,) 

But all this has been changed in a perfectly surprising manner. 
In travelling from one end of India to the other in the study 

of crafts and industries, one . circumstance is brought home do . t ^ 

observer more forcibly than almost any other, namely,that while a 
very large percentage of the skilled labour is Muhammadan, the 


Modern 

Change. 
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industries are financed and controlled by Hindus. Tbe division 
Ina^o” “ten earned ,o,e«aAabI«alente For instance, he caavtKO. 
designers in the ihUai craft are esclnsively Mnhanimadans, tie 
telveTlargely Hindns, while the owners "s sM 

traders in H.Mais are almost exclusively 

oraflair, prevails all over India, and even in Rajpnlan. the 

maiority of the stone masons are Muhammadans^ ^ 

tZ during the lapse of the past three or four ce-tur.es ti e 

Indo Saracenic art and architecture Jiave not only dwindled to 
insisnificance, while that of the Hindus has been maintained anc 

strengthened ’ but the Muhammadans, J 

of shilled labour, have become themselves the shilled art! 

working under Hindu masters. 


Division f.-Stone-Carving.-{P^(^f^^ ^‘’^' 

The chief centres of stone-worh in India (both ancient and 
The chiet cent ^ ^ and Mount Abu for 


R^Wana-Chittor and Mount Abu for 
modern) are. ( ) j tt, B ikanir Jodhpur (Makrana), 
ancient monuments, and Jn both marble 

Jaipur, Alwar, Ajmw rndia-Sanchi, Dig, Fatehpur 

and sandstone. (^) In Centra _ c^„lntures of Gwalior 

Sitri and the Sa. Eahu ‘“f “ Gwalior (tort) 

for ancient monuments, with Bfiaratpur J P ^ 

(„ modern worhiasaudatoue. « ^^It, the ancient 

Buddhist Gandhata remains in the P _ 

..mpies ot Kashmit (Marttand) and the Kutab Mij^^r 

„„t, with *' (‘f' P%“i"p,'J„ces, the best known W 
recent work. («?) In t U d Mirzapore and 

ties for stone-work are Agra, Mutt f 
Jabalpur, the last 

Provinces and^handLa. (/) I" BengM 

their stone-work, namely, C stone-carving is 

there is yery little stone of sny lap^, an. 

therefore prartcally 'n.ko™"^^^^^ Chutia ; ; 

inces, except fo *''' *C sub-provinces of Bengal, stone- . 
Nagpur and Orissa In J j Manbhum, Shahabad 

carving is met w# in the p„-,, (g) In 

(Swetam), Gaya, Monghyr, Bhuvaneswa --■ i- ' - - 
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Bikanti* 

Window. 


P„sidenc 7 soo<l sa 7 tone and rough marble, or rather 

Bombay rresiacui./ ^ ^ known carvers 

varioua forms of Hm.-sMe, are met -^^and Kathiawar, 
and masons being m. Rewa Kanta, Bombay Presidency 

Tlie ancient monuments of 

are the cave temples P ^ anti nalaces of Bijapur, 

aud Bllora; aud the mosque, (A, Of 

Kanara (Mudbidr,), Ahmedabad, G. nar 

Madras Presidency there may^^^ amd 

“‘’7- tX^teelfour- centuries ag^ The best toown of 

even the work of thre ^ Amravarti,: Mahavallipuram, 

the ancient monumen t Madura, Congeveram, Tanjore 

Hampee, and P Vellore, Seringam and 

Ramisseram, ^ "'/“J end Hyderabad there are many 

many , others. (2) In My_ ^Vstnldin^rs of great beauty 

JocaJities with ancient and "“ 7 „ laiilur, Huilabid in 

and intetest,i» stone, such “ SomnM ^p , tt. 

tt mX-rh. 7 «id’to be the pet-stone 
desirable to draw attention to : ^ m the Exbibi- 

: These 

tion Will be found SIX examp a-ue transept and passing to the 

arp as follows, commencing from the t P ^ 

SX 7 : 7 anife.atsa^.^ 

pointed eaves, seen opposrte the Jpdhp^ j ^ 
possibly was derived from the bam ^ 
opted in the fitst place by 

times to a limited extent, architecture. 

6 $ 
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Plate No. 14. Jodhpur Jarokha in 
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Indian enlightenment. Through the kindness of His Highnessthe division 7, 
Maharaja of Bikanir the original doors from the palace are carvino. 
shown within the stone-work reproduction. 

2 nd 9 Mirzcii^ore Fire place {mil Overnmntel, - This has been Mirzapore 

W oi’Ic, 

prepared in order to illustrate the Hindu style of stone-work of 
the Lower Provinces of India. It is fairly characteristic of the 
style which may be said to be one infinitely better suited to 
temple ornamentation than to European requirements. 

Srd^ Mysore JFot’^stone TForZe* - The specimens shown have ^sore 
been most generously lent by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore and are portions of the stone-work of the new palace. The 
style originated with the Chalukyan temple builders (see wood- 
carving). The great floriated ydli and the art conceptions that 
centre around that antediluvian monster are everywhere present. 

What is likely to impress the observer most, however, with these 
Mysore carvings will doubtless be the deep under-cutting, by 
which the stems, leaves and flowers are in complete relief and 
appear as if placed in front of the stones from which they have 
been carved. The middle of a set of three panels shows the 
patron saint of Mysore {C/ntmundi) \ it is admirable piece of 
sculpture work produced in more than half relief. 

4thj The J odhpur JJmroka*- {Plate No J4d)^l^h\s charming jodhput* 

• . » Woi?]k* 

sandstone building is a reproduction of an old house in the city 

of Jodhpur, prepared at the winter’s suggestion, by the chief 

mason of the State. ; The Exhibition is greatly indebted to His 

Highness the Maharaja for having permitted the skill of his 

State to be so extensively drawn upon as was necessary for the 

accomplishment of this beautiful piece of work in the limited time 

available. It is not only a faithful copy, but is fully abreast of any 

of the old master-pieces of Rajputana. It has, however, been 

already briefly described in the foregoing remarks as also in the 

Introductory Chapter, to which the reader is referred for further 

particulars (p. 7 )* 

5th, The Ayr a House* -This is a faithful copy of one of the Agra Work, 
walls of a Hindu temple in Agra, showing more especially the . 
gateway. It is in white sandstone and in a style that may be 
said to give tokens of being the outcome of a transition from one" 
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condition of stone-carving to a widely different one. It is Dig 
in ornamentation and Saracenic in structure. 

atih Bharatpurliotise* — {Plate No. 75,) — The Introductory 
Chapter (p. 16) furnishes the particulars regarding this house, and 
further details seem unnecessary. It illustrates the stone-woric of 
Dig and Fatehpur Sikri, and w^as made about 80 years ago. It is 
therefore a pure example of a style that holds an important posi- 
tion in the various schools of Indian stone-work. Unfortunately, as 
constructed in the Exhibition, it is incomplete. It was found that 
the walls Of the Exhibition would not support the complete struc- 
ture, and one portion of it had therefore to be very nearly entii-ely 
omitted, in its full condition there would have been an inner 
idchly carved wall and an outer trellis, with pillars supporting 
the projecting double eaves. 

II* — Chief Examples lUnstrative of the 3Iino'r Industries*-- 
{Plate No. 16I ) — '] urning now to the special bay devoted to stone 
and glass ware, the assortment of small articles there shown may 
be regarded as representative of the stone-car ving, lapidary work 
and ; stone-inlaying of India. The materials used are sand- 
stone, marble, alabaster, soap-stone, false jade, pebbles, etc. 
The chief centres in these minor industries are as follows:—^(?r 
safidsione~W\t%k^i:)xe^yK^ Gwalior, Bharatpur, Jodhpur, KarauU 
Bikanir, etc.;y<7r marble — -Jaipur, Jodhpur, Jabalpur, Jaisalmir 
(Niunmulitic lime-stone), etc.; for lapidary work, including prC'^ 
dotes stone Delhi, Jodhpur, Jaipur, Cambay, 

Jabalpur, Banda, Rangoon, etc. ; for inlaying — Bharatpur 
and Mysore; for glass mosak--\ldiW^\ix^ Alwar, Rangoon. 

The following are the principal exhibits under each of the above 
menf ioiied sections : 

Sandstone most interesting specimens have come 
from Gwalior such aa a pair of wall brackets, Rs. 237; a pair 
of / round vases on stands, Rs. 211 (Plate No. 16, %. 3}; a 
pair of square flower vases, Rs. 237 ; two pairs of candlesticks, in 
French style. In the grounds in front "of the building, near the 
, fountains, will be sCeii a red sandstone parapet as also two quaint 
and beautiful sandstone chairs (Plate No, 16, fig. 5). These have 
been specially supplied by His Highness the Maharaja of Jodhpur, 
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The panels of the parapet are remarkably well designed and BlvisiOR 
executed examples of sandstone /i/n- . On t\^chahMras placed. cARvfifo. 
on the steps of the main entrance will be found balustrades Jaiis. 
in white sandstone (Plate No. 1 6^ fig, i). These have been 
furnished by His Highness the Maharaja of Bharatpur and 
will be readily admitted to give a graceful finish to the facade. 

Seth Mul Chand, of Ajmir, has most obligingly contributed repro- 
ductions of they'if/f panels of his own house (Plate No. i6/fig. 7), 
as also two red sandstone lamp-posts in order to illustrate the more 
characteristic styles of modern Jain stone-work. Several panels, 
brackets, etc., from Karauli, Gwalior, etc, (Plate No. 16, fig, 2), have- 
also been sent to the Exhibition that are worthy of careful study. 

Marble Statuettes, etc* — Perhaps the best example of marble Jaipur 
statuary in the Exhibition is the familiar subject of a cow and calf, Figures, 
made in Jaipur, Rs, 425 (doubtless after a European model), but it 
may be mentioned that there are shown several complete sets of 
Hindu idols, in assorted sizes (Plate No, 16, fig. 6), as also a large 
number of animals and other articles in black, white and red marble, 
all more or less in conventional forms and positions. Jodhpur has 
contributed a price Rs. 1,500 (Plate No. 17)! six chairs 

and several garden benches in white marble, also a graceful table 
with thin white marble top, red marble pedestal and black marble 
stand (Plate No. 17 to right). A marble bench, probably very old, 
has been sent from Moradabad, price Rs. 1,500, Nepal has fur- 
nished a model of a Buddhist pagoda in red marble, Rs. 15, and 
another, Rs. 20 ; also several black and white marble panels carved 
in low relief in rich forest scenes which portray Krishna in various 
phases, Madura is represented by copies of pillars in the great 
temple j these appear to be in black marble, Rs. 125, Carved 
black marble lions have come from Mysore, Rs. 25. A black 
marble seated Buddha from Jaipur, Rs. 437, etc., as also several, 
white marble Buddhas from Rangoon, 

F'ltdding-^stone and Yellow JAnkiestone— Is made into cups, ja^almir 
bowls, paper-weights, small tables etq., at Jaisalmir, A large 
serie s of these are shown by Imam Bux and Mubanik, masons*^ 
these range in price from Rs. 2 to Rs. 

Alabaster 
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Jeivelled caskets^ sword and division s» 

dagger handles and such like articles, made of Indian false jade 
or foreign true jade, are often richly jewelled. A large collection 
of these beautiful objects will be seen both in the Loan Collection 
and Jewellery Galleries. Plate No. 75 shows a few of these, the 
two hukka-howls (figs. 7 and 8) being procured from His Flighness 
the Maharana of Udaipur, the central vase (fig. 2 ) from His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir— a trophy of the subjection 
of Leh—and the dagger (Bg, i), a weapon of great interest, 
exhibited by Babu Madho Das of Benares. The exhibitor 
says of it that it was ^- presented wdth other valuables by 
Lord Cornwallis, after the death of . Tippu Sultan, to the ances- 
tors of Babu Madho Das (zr/Z/V/i- Madhoji), the present owner, who 
had lent the Government of the day three crores of rupees to 
prosecute the war,^^ It is for sale, and has been priced at 
Rs. 1,00,000 ; but it may be added that the rubies, emeralds and 
diamonds are beautifully carved : the weapon in addition to its 
historic interest is one of great intrinsic and artistic merit. 

From Banda has been received an old jade casket with gold 
ornamentation, price Rs. 750. 

Agates and other Minor 6?em*^.-~The lapidary Avorkers ms 
of India have been known from the remotest antiquity. /^ The 
agate vases of Broach and Cambay have, been famous under the 
name of Murrhine vases from the time of Pliny/^ — [Birdwood.) 

“ It is probable that the polished and cut pebbles of India have 
been spread over the world to an extent of which few people are 
conscious. It is said that the pebbles which the tourist or visitor 
is induced to buy at many well-known sea-side and other resorts 
in Europe, as mementos of the place, have not only been origi- 
nally produced but have been cut and polished in India. If it be 
so, the trade is a more creditable one than that which sends sham 
jewels to Ceylon, because the stones are really wdiat they pretend 
to be, true pebbles, and they are often extremely ^ beautiful 
objects.^^ . , 

Cambav and Banda Stone Wares. — A feature of the pebble cut Pebbies. 
trade of India that is not very generally known may be here men-, . , 
tioned, namely, that the stones can be and are largejy . coloured ; ■ . : 
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, Are larcrely cut in various places in India and 

Kock Crys ^ ^ handles, into beads and other 
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ornaments, or into b , ^ Kashmir so-called rock- 

out fairly — ^ iT^te diamonds " speeial.y imported 
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for the purpose. b interesting 

be found Utfcd in jegger handles and the cups 
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on the colour is *1. 
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Third Prize with bronze medal for collection of lapidary work BivisiON io. 

^ . INiiAID 

(knife-handles, moss agates, etc.) by Lai Khan of Sudder Kotwali, stone 

‘ WORK, 

Banda. 

Commended for collection of lapidary work, mostly in agate 
and cornelian, exhibited by the Cambay Darbar. 

{c) Glass Ware, 

Commended— a collection of Patna Glass in native shapes and 
forms made by Ahmad Hasain. 

{d) Inlaid Marble. 

First Prize with silver medal for bowl (No. 940) made by 
BehariLall and Son of Agra. 

Second Prize with bronze medal for three reproductions of 
inlaid marble panels at the palace of Dig (especially one with 
erect spray of Hibisciis in flower) awarded to the Bharatpur State, 
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pottery originated 'with the production of the tiles used in the Bi visio s a. 
ornamentation of their tombs and mosques, even although with 
them no religious objection existed against the employment of 
earthen vessels for eating and drinking purposes. It may accord- 
ingly be inferred that in India the introduction of glazed earthen 
vessels was subsequent to the establishment of even the earliest 
Muhammadan dynasty. There are possibly two exceptions to Andent 
this view, namely, \a) the appearance of glazed pottery among the 
Dravidians of South India, and (^) the fragments of glazed 
pottery found in the Charsada excavations in the Peshawar 
district. 

In Vellore, in North Arcot, there has survived an art in 
glazed pottery that seems to have been more widely known in 
South India than at the present day and to be of indigenous origin. 

Sir George Birdwood figures and describes identical pottery to that 
of Vellore as being produced at Madura, during the time when he 
wrote his Idustrial Arts of India. The writer made careful 
inquiry recently, on two separate occasions, while in Madura, but 
could find no trace of such pottery. Terra-cotta assumes a 
greater importance, however, with the Hindus of South India 
than in the more Northern tracts, and pottery of high quality and 
in a style quite unlike that of Northern India is produced at 
numerous centres. One of the best accounts of South Indian 
pottery was that written by Surgeon-General G. Bidie, while in 
charge of the Madras Central Museum. He specially mentions 
that of Sivaganga, Madura, Udiyagiri, Salem, Vizagapatam, 

Kistna, Godaveri and others. The habit of constructing large 
earthenware animals, to be placed in sacred groves near human 
dwellings, may have had much to say to the accumulative style 
of architecture peculiar to the Dravidians. From about the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries terra-cotta gods and animals, etc., 
have , at all events been extensively used in the ornamentation of 
both temples and dwelling houses, and the art of glazing pottery, 
as already remarked, seems to have been there spontaneous, not 
acquired. 

But the potters, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, are referred Tw^epts 
to two septs— the kumhar or village potter who as a rulfi 
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DIVISION 11. produces non-glaized pottery and confines himself to the ordinary 
POTTERY. household and agricultural use ; the artistic potter or 

ku 0 agdr {hashigdrs) makes artistic wares [kdgazi)^ often 
glazed. In the latter case he is usually a Muhammadan, though 
there are notable exceptions, such as the Hindu kmagdrs oi Delhi. 
It also frequently happens (as in Multan) that the chief art workers 
[hmagars) do not make their own pottery, but purchase sun-dried 
vessels from the potter There are thus many power- 

ful arguments in favour of the opinion that the glazed pottery of 
India, as generally accepted by art collectors in Europe, origi- 
nated with the Muhammadan traffic in coloured tiles, used in 
mosques and tombs. When the demand for these goods declined, 
the art of the kuzag&r w’as diverted to the production of jars 
{martabdns)y surdhis like ornamental wares. It would 

also appear fairly certain that every lo to 20 years/ for some time 
past, has witnessed radical changes ‘in this modern demand for 
CDang'e. glazed art pottery. For example, the series of samples selected 
from the Galcutta International Exhibition of 1884, and deposited 
in the Indian Museum, Galcutta, when contrasted with the collec- 
tions at present on view at the Indian Art Exhibition of Delhi, 
shows that not only have the designs and schemes of colour, 
formerly characteristic of each school of work, changed, but they 
have detenorated in character) finish and purity of colour. The 
cheapening process and larger demand, like the makers^ nameB 
(but in even more glaring characters), have been stamped on 
every sample. They have each and all lost the little individuality 
they possessed and mainly through the attempt at copying each 
other. What a few years ago would have been called Jaipur has 
gone back again to its original home, Delhi ; Jaipur has become 
Persian 5 Khurja and Rampur have become inferior Multan; 
Miiltan has? betotne Halla; and Halla, Bombay. It can hardly be 
a'mattef of surprise, therefore,, that the older collections of Indian 
pdttery, such gfe that oTSduth Kensington Museum, London, bear 
little' or no-relation to the Indian pottery of the present d;ay/ an^ 
hence it may almost be said that Sir George Birdwood-s Plates 

as now 
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Plate No. i8. Plaster of Paris and Cement including Transparencies 
and Bikanir red and gold panels. 
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All have changed, and changed for the worse. But when one division li.; 

, , ; 1 , POTTERY, 

turns from the so-called ornamental or glazed pottery to study the 

unglazed and painted wareSj the story that has to be told is dis- Pottery. 

tinctly more interesting and less disappointing. The shapes of 

the kalasas or water jars^ of the kapdlas or cooking pots, of the 

pdtras or platters, of the sarakds or goglets, of the lotas^ and 

other such vessels, are not only graceful but highly instructive. 

The hand of change has less severely affected these articles. It 

accordingly seems possible that, were a complete series of all the 

pots used in carrying water, or in boiling rice, or in holding milk, 

etc., to be collected from each and every race of people and from 

all parts of the Empire, much of great interest would be learned, ^ yaiuaUie 

not only from the standpoint of the arts and industries of the 
country but as object lessons in historic and anthropological 
sciences. The shapes vary with every few hundred miles, andax'e 
severely isolated according to the races of people and the tradi- 
tions of the country. The primitive methods of ornamentation 
shown on them might also afford suggestions of great value in the 
study of Indian decorative art. All this has been very nearly 
neglected and the scholars of Europe and America may be said to 
have been groping in the dark, with fragments of prehistoric 
pottery, while the prototypes of many of the most 
forms and designs they are dealing, with, are still produced by the 
village potters of India and might be studied with great ad van- 
tage, . . 

In the Indian Museum, Calcutta, the writer attempted some few 
years ago a classification of the ceramic collections of that institu- classification, 
tion into:-— 

(^) Unglazed or terra-cotta pottery: 

[b) Painted or stained and varnished but not glazed 
pottery : 

{c) Glazed pottery. . 

This serves a useful purpose, since over large tracts of India 
the art of glazing is quite unknown, though highly ornamental 
pottery is nevertheless produced. Of painted pottery there may 
be said to be two kinds — painted or stained before 'firings and 
painted, lacquered or stained after firing. While the art of 
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... ,tei„g my thus be quite unkeewn, a high profiaency .s often 

atWa in colooring pottery. The material, and methods em- 

Tyed for this purpose are extremely local and such as o remove 
L doubt as to their being indigenous. 1 . fact they are frequently 
LLdingly ancient crafts, much more so than that of glazing, 
which in Northern India at all events do» not p^y J « 

farther back than the Hfteenth century. Unglaxed pottery hasten 
abundantly proved to be closely associated witb tbe earliest 

Buddhist remains and the tumuli of South India (Salem). Accord- 
ing to some writers Chingiz Khan, after his conquest in China in 
1212 A.D ., brought back with him a Chinese wife, and through her 
the Chinese art of glazing pottery is believed to have been came 
to Persia and subsequently to India, more especially Sind^ Be 
that as it may, the oldest building in India with glazed tiles still on 
it is the Killa Kon 4 mosque of Delhi, which dates from the middle 
of the sixteenth century or toward the close of the Pathan dynasty. 
With the solitary exception of the glazed pottery of e ore, 

Muhainmadan already mcBtioned, all the present-day glazed pottery o . ^ 

mtlry. essentially of Muhammadan origin. It is Indo-Saracemc in design, 
is made mainly by Muhammadans, and until quite recent y was 
sold exclusively to Muhammadans. From being designs ongmally 

intended for the ornamentation of mosques and tombs, It has by the 

modern demand been diverted to the construction of ornamented 
{martaUn^, surdkis ^d ti^^ like, so that it is not after all 
to be wondered at that it should show a tendency to^ drift from one 
condition and style to another, according to the caprice of demand. 

Division 11.— Pottery ana Clay ModelUng. 

With these introductory remarks it may now he desirable to 
discuss the various forms of Indian pottery separately, ^mce, 
however, few, if any, of the examples of unglazed and painted 
pottery have been received at Delhi, it may suffice to deal with 
the unglazed and painted forms very briefly and to devote greater 
detail to the glazed ware. 

U) Vnglazed orTerra-coUa Ware (Bhande ) — This is met 
with all over India, but certain localities are more especially famed 
for the superior quality of their crude pottery. Commencing from 
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the north, the following maybe given as those of greatest merit division ii, 
Hazara, Bannu, Jallandhar, Gujranwala, Bhawalpur, Jaipur (Bassi), 

Jodhpur (Gudha), Alwar, Seoni, Ahmedabad, Pattan in Baroda^ 

Kholapur, Broach, Ratnagiri, Kanara, Aligarh, A zamgarh, Chunar, 

Jabalpur, Ranigunj, Sewan, Dacca, Khulna, Assam, Pegu and 
other parts of Burma, Vizianagram, Rajamundry, Madura, Salem, 

Coorg, Malabar, Travancore, etc. 

JDesigns, — -In some cases it is made so thin that it has been 
cdlleA kdgazi (paper pottery). Of this nature may be mentioned 
the terra-cotta of Gujranwala, Bhawalpur, Alwar, etc. In other 
instances a design is moulded on the surface by the fingers prior 
to its being fired. The best example of this may be said to be 
the classic-like designs of the Aligarh pottery. But by far the 
most instructive patterns are those adopted by the village 
potters. They consist for the most part of fancy lines, cut as the 
plastic material is revolving on the wheel, or are imprinted from 
blocks kept for that purpose. Occasionally a higher art is 
manifested when the designs are incised or carved on the half-dry 
surface, 

Blmh Much has been written on the subject of 

the colour and polish or varnish given to these forms of pottery. 

From a vast antiquity black pottery has been made and extolled, 
such as the black antique ware of the Greeks, There are many 
places in India that have a high reputation for this kind of pottery, 
such as Sewan and Khulna in Bengal i Azamgarh and Aligarh in the 
United Provinces ; Ratnagiri in Bombay ; Madura in Madras ; and 
Tavoy in Burma, The black colour seems almost invariably to 
be produced by the same process, the confinement of the 

smoke during firing and the supply of some material within the 
kiln that will generate much smoke. In the finer work of Sewan 
and Azamgarh, the articles are fired within a closed jar so as to 
prevent contact with the flame, the jar being placed within the 
kiln. Alongside of the articles that are to be blackened is 
usually placed some damp straw and cow-dung or oil cake. But 
before being fired the pottery is polished and painted or washed 
with a special preparation called the kabis^ This is comprised 
of yellow earth (a form of fuller^s earth) known as pian of 
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division H. powdered mango bark and of saf/t mitti, or crude carbona^te of 
POTTERY. , j, jg all the -finer qualities of unglazed pottery, 

the confined smoke of cow-dung being the additional ingredient 

that imparts the black colour. i n... 

. F«rmsft.-The range of vegetable , substances used n 
same way as the mango bark in the above preparation is vuy 
liai-kai and in each case it is claimed that these v^tnble 

ingredients give the its polishing property owr the c^ 

One lat may be here mentioned is the polishing material 
Wo^l at Seoni in the Central Provinces, ./m, the bark of the 
tree. So again the leaves of fte bamboo and o 

are employed m certam 

is also largely used and seems to effect some change 

supposed to destroy the oil itself. In Hoshiarpur the glaze coi^ 
ot Si«». resin (Pin.s IrngifoUa) dis»lved “ 

. mustard oil, burned into the clay much as m the tar used dut.n,, 
the time of Herodotus. ^ ^ . 

’ rozows -To impart colour to the whole surface or porti 

oi the rSace, the vessels are coated with specal days or 
coloured earths, such as ochre tfcca), chalk or talc (uJ/al- 

'With the. pamt. The heat employ 

s^terh:." "r “r 

Jmatiouof a glaa. The "f '^rntarry ™^bi: 

or less- specially Indian form of potter>, arc nca y , 

HinZ The L-i»cs (the makers of water pots,-i«w/m- tw 
Srime implies) are pooriy paid but hold »n /J' 

Zac-coatedrotter&.- After being fired, ungkzcd pcrtt_ y 

is often smeared with lac and other ^ 

pervious to fluids. The black and red pottery of Madura, 
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example, according to Dr. Hunter, is smeared with a mucilaginous division ii. 

material obtained from a species of Abutilon^ over the stained 

surface* Much has been written on the antiquity of smearing 

pottery with a black or red inner layer and of polishing the 

surfaces of vessels in place of glazing them. This is practised in 

many parts of India, such as in the preparation of the toddy pots 

of Gujerat, lac being the substance in most general use. So also Lac smeared* 

in Panipet pottery IS extensively used that has been coated with 

a thin layer of lac* Dr. Bidie observes, of the ancient pottery of 

South India, ^^ In some cases the external surface has a varnished 

appearance which was produced by rubbing it with the seeds of 

a and burriishi^^^^^ Some of the cup dike vessels of 

the cairns are covered in the interior with a black lacquer-like 

varnish, It was the smearing of the surface of pottery with Encaustic 

^ ^ ^ Pottsi^y 

coloured bees-wax that led to the name encaustic pottery and in 
India lac, a far superior material, is simply substituted for the wax. 

In Rajputana, pottery is sometimes coated With many layers 
of differently coloured lac, one layer over the top of the other; a 
pattern is then elaborated by scratching through so as to reveal 
the various colours, 

(B) Bainted Battery and Models, — The centres that have 
attained the greatest repute for their painted pottery are : — 

Peshawar, Jallandhar, Plushiarpur, Jhajjar (in Rhotak), Find 
Dadan Khan, Gujranwala, Rawalpindi, Bhawalpur, Lahore, Kota, 

Amrolia, Lucknow, Atraula (in Gonda), Sitapur, Sasseram (in 
Shahabad), Salem, Madura, etc. 

A volume might be written on the art conceptions manifested 
by this craft. The colour is given after the pottery has been fired. 

It IS in fact the school from which much of the modelling and 
painting of India has been evolved; it is intimately connected 
with The production of idols and other sacred objects and with 
the frescoing of the walls of temples and houses ; hence is 
unconnected with the kindred Muhammadan art of glazing 
tery. The black pottery of Find Dadan Khan, painted 
as different from the gilt painted pottery of Peshawar 
yellow and red painted ware of Lahore as It is possible 
The less pretentious colourings of the rural 
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those of the Nicobar Islands are, however, far more ancient and 
very much more interesting than the designs shown on the Indian 
pottery usually found in collections. While the majority of 
the designs axe undoubtedly Hindu in origin, others are closely 
associated with one or other of the great Muhammadan d^^iasties. 
There could hardly, for example, be anything more surprising, to 
the student of Indian art, than a visit to Sasseram in the Shahabad 
district, in order to study the wonderful tomb of Sher Shah, a 
splendid building in the later Pathan style which dates from 1545 
A.D. Suddenly, while passing through the hamlet that now marks 
what must at one time have been an important town, the visitor 
has his attention directed to the remarkable industry that there 
survives in painted pottery. This would seem to be the sole 
remnant of a school of art that most probably was focused around 
the first great Muhammadan administrator of India— Sher Shah. 
It is Pathan (Turkish) in feeling and would seem to have lived 
through all the past ages without having either assumed import 
ance or migrated a hundred miles from its present location. This 
curiously interesting pottery is of no intrinsic value but neverthe- 
less deserves recognition. It has been too long neglected, in fact, 
by collectors of Indian art, for it has much to teach. And yet it 
has not been so much as mentioned in any of the Manuals, Art 
Journals or special Monographs that have appeared on the Art 
Manufactures of India. 

In art design it stands as distinct from the painted (non-glazcd) 
pottery of Gonda, Peshawar, Lahore and other places as it is pos- 
sible to imagine. It is floral, and consists of rosettes assorted on 
a distinctly geometric plan. The colours chiefly used are white, 
yellow and blue (the last being varnished into green), on a dull 
ground colour. In Gonda the field is usually green and the flowers 
red and yellow. In Sasseram there is a Hindu-like exuberance 
and profusion of colour out of all keeping with the solemnity and 
dignity of Sher Shah’s tomb, which is possibly alone to be ac- 
counted for by its greater antiquity. 

Models. — The modelling, painting and dressing of clay 
figures, proceeds primarily from the preparation of idols. It is in 
consequence essentially a Hindu art. The centres of this work 
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are Poona, Lucknow and Krishnagar, though every village has its division ii. 
potter who turns out idols and toys in clay. pottery. 

For some years Poona models have practically ceased to be 
made and the Krishnagar modellers, while they have failed to 
advance above the preparation of toys dressed. -in actual cloths, 
have steadily raised their prices to a prohibitive extent. In Luck- Lueknow 
now, on the other hand, a high standard has recently been attained 
in the production of artistic terra-cotta models. Indeed, the series 
of these sent to Delhi was of such merit that it was decided to 

place them in the class devoted to Fine Art instead of under this 
division. It is satisfactory to have to add that they were subse- 
quently awarded a gold medal by the Judging Gommittee. 

{€) Glased Pottery. — The glazed pottery of India may be 
said to be mainly produced at the following places, commencing 
from the north while moving east and west to south Peshawar, 

Lahore, Jallandhar, Sialkot, Delhi, Jaipur, Ajmir, Bikanir, Multan, 

Tatta, Halla, Kach, Bombay, Bharampur, Bulandshahr (Khurja), 

Rampur, Lucknow, Jabalpur, Allahabad, Mirzapore, Ranigunj, 

Vellore, Goorg, Malabar (Feroke) and Burma. The collection 
shown at the Indian Art Exhibition is fully representative of 
these various centresi 

Peshawar. — T he pottery of this north- maian 
ern town has been spoken of as resembling majolica. It is a rough 
^'faience." The reddish earth body or “paste ” is coated with a 

dressing in white earth— the “ slip ” or “ ” which consists 

of a preparation of ilan'n: or chalk, obtained from the Khai- 

bar. ' It is then dipped into the glaze of which the basis is lead 
oxide. For the ordinary greenish white pottery, nothing else is 
needed. But when it is desired to ornament the plate or jar, the 
design is outlined on the unburnt glaze, with a paint made of 
manganese, and the details are filled in with a preparation of 
copper. When burned, green leaves, outlined in brown, are pro- 
duced on a dirty white. Sometimes the glaze is more thoroughly ' . 

fused and the colours then run and the brown takes a purplish tint. 

Further colours are red, obtained from a red earth, and black, from 
a stone of dark colour — both procured from the Khaibar. Blue is : 
produced from lajaward or cobalt. The prevalent form is green 
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milky White, but in the earlier worK ui. ... 

to give, at a distance, the effect of 
Recently^ shades of blue and green alone 
ith hardly any attempt at artistic effect, 
however, to have improved and the pottery has 
largely into competition with the imported 
Dutch and English pottery for which there is a 
Pottery is so extensively used in Peshawai 
effort should be made to 
flights of their craft with 
been pointed out that one 
osed 


and pink on a 
colour were assorted so as 
bunches of flowers, 
have been produced w 
The- glazing seems, 
come much more 
Russian, Chinese, 
large local demand 
that it would seem desii 
educate the local potters ii 
a view to checking the imports, 
of the chief difficulties in this direction is 1 
on the sale of lead by the local authorities, 
Delhi and Jaipur, 
these towns has a peculiarity of great 
clay but of ground felspar ( 
cannot, in consequence, 
be moulded or 

chini. The art appears to have origmatt 

artist, some 30 years ago, being a Hindu 
seems probable that the suggestion for its pro 
. -e to compete with the imported jars, 
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{Plate No. 20, jig. poriery m 

• * ■; interest. It is not made of 

■ [burbura) mixed with gum or starch. It 
be formed on the potter’s wheel but has to 
wielded by the hand. It is known locally as kd^m- 

ated ill Delhi, the chief 
called Bhola. It 
duction arose from 
’■ j known as 

way from the fort of that name on 
rs were in demand for the purpose 
first made in shape and colour to 
article.. Later on they were orna- 
te the European desire did they 
)ils of Bhola was induced to Join the 
gave birth to the fairly large modern 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, some 
cy, produced by Bhola, are placed 
, (Mayiabin^ iars, obtained- direct 
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(occasionally also green) on a granular but pure white division ii 
surface. pottery. 

Jaipur formerly differed from Delhi and attained its reputa- 
tion and traffic through the use of two shades of blue— cobalt and 
turquoise~on a very pure opaque white. Recently Jaipur has 
turned its attention to modern Persian models and has produced 

pottery with an admixture of green leaves and brown and yellow 
flowers that to most persons is distinctly inferior to the older work. 

Multan. — {P/a^e No. 20yjig, 5.)— Long anterior to its produc- 
tion of vases, plaques and other such ornamental wares, Multan, like 
Haifa and other towns within or bordering on Sind, had a large 
trade in the production of glazed tiles. The close proximity, 
geographically, of Sind and Beluchistan to Persia and the intimate 
relation that for long existed between these two countries, doubtless 
accounts for many of the specially Persian characteristics of the arts 
of this north-western section of India. The ancient buildings of 
Sind and Beluchistan are mostly in brick, the ornamentation ac- 
complished being chiefly by tiles. The oldest tomb in Tatta dates 
from 1572 A. D. (the year in which Akbar annexed Sind) and 
others up to the date of the tomb of Nawab Amir Khanji640 iV.D., 
are all richly adorned with tiles in cobalt and turquoise blues on 
a white ground. These were the prototypes of the pottery of 
Haila, Tatta and Multan, until the demand for novelty dictated 
the series of changes that have marked the downward course in 
the traffic. That the artistic pottery of Multan like that of Sind 
originated with the production of tiles and for centuries lived 
through the demand for such goods, may be viewed as confirmed 
by the circumstance already mentioned, namely, that the kashig&rs 
of Multan do not make the clay pots, vases, surdhisj etc., that 
they paint and glaze, but purchase them from the ordinary village 
potter or kumhdr. 

Some few years ago the spirit of the times, dictated doubtless 
by the vicissitudes of trade, led the kashigdrs of Multan to 
imitate the greens, yellows and browns, as well as the blues on 
a blue (not white) background, produced fairly successfully in 
Sind. The result may be described as most disastrous. The 
depth of the blues- and whites of Multan, which was the glory of 

9 ^ 
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1 .• r^ntriries of patient study and discovery, has been 
"“aif Th= jw oeto.day. s.o,«,ly, ehe d.sig,> 

weak aadL coloursduU aad ..feeUag f — ra deS t 
its abortive efforts at new colours, manifests so serious a decline 
of even ao yeava ago that the death blow ntay be aa.d 

*° '‘Munshi’sto MSamed, Painttag Master of the Lahore School 
Of Art, has kindly furnished the sketch, Plate No. so-A, as also that 
of the Multan kashigdr at work with characteristic wares around 
him. This has been given as the title-page of this publication 
On the bottom of that illustration (and at the writer's suggestion 
has been shown a border design taken very faithfully from a pand 
of lotus pattern found on a stone slab derived from the Buddhistic 

remains of Gandhara. The original is in the possession of the 

Lahore Museum and may be taken as dating from some lime 

LLe the birth of Christ. It portrays life from youth to ma^^^^ 

old age and death, the water [bhavsagar) being the eternity o 

existence. This beautiful conception is crystallised die arts 

of India and appears again and again both in Hindu and Muham- 
Hiadan decoration, but hardly, if ever, in such vivid portraiture as 
that of the early Buddhistic stone-carvers. ji- ; \ 

Sind and Bomb sojgs. 6 and 9, respectively.) 
—The pottery of these two centres may be taken conpmtly since 
it is well known that the Bombay School of Art, on its organising 
a dace of pottery, imported from Halla its foreme,. pott«s Oa 
this account doubtless arose the close similarity of much d the 
pottery of Bombay, as understood at the present day, with that of 
Sind. A little later, however. Mr. Griffith (then Principal of the 
School of Art) gave the pupils of the pottery class a new concep» 
tion when he caused them to follow the ancient Buddhist designs 
and schemes of colour depicted by the frescos on the wa s 

of the cave temples of Ajunta. These two styles have passed 
down and given to Bombay the reputation it has attained 

of possessing art pottery. The town of Bombay (in fact the 
Presidency of Bombay if Sind be excluded) had no gaze 
pottery prior to the establishment of the ceramic cl^ and 


Ajunta 
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Sind pottery admirably represented by Sir George Bird- 
wood’s Plates Nos. 70 and 75 {Industrial Arts of India), 
may be said to have consisted until quite recently of two 
forms— («) vaseSj etc., for domestic use and ornament, and (b) 
tiles for the decoration of tombs and mosques. The former 
were curiously enough usually made in two or at most three 
shades of the same colour. If blue, the ground was in pale 
blue and the pattern in one or two shades slightly darker. 

It yellow, the ground was the palest shade and portions of 
the design were almost brown in colour. So with the greens. 

But usually the floral ornamentation was assorted within 
panels or medallions, the flowers being in a ^lighter shade 
than the local panel field. But a peculiarity of Sind pottery 
that at once separates it from Multan may be here mentioned, 
viz., the pattern is first painted with a white sbp then by 
the colour. This raises it slightly above the level of the field. 

The tiles were nearly always like those of Multan, white 

field with blue design. ^ 

Within the past few years the Halla potters have taken 

to imitating the floral designs introduced by the B 
School of Art, with anything but a happy result. ^ ^ ^ 

BULANDSHAHR (KHURJA) and {Plate No. ^ , Av • 

and w, respectively:)--rm style of 
localities is so very similar, the present day at 
there would be little advantage in keeping them distinct. U ig 
X Khuria produced a peculiar style of pottery of its own the 
pattern being raised by the use of slips into s igh relief. K con 
Lted of a warm orange brown or pale c «et 

slightly darker floral ^ork' ina 

little later it took to producing ^ ^ 

rich green-blue. Rampur was originally famed P 

CTeenSlue surMis, in one uniform colour and wit ou y 
green blue but , 

pattern worked on them. A uttie law t)attern 

in one or sometimes two shades of green- ue , 

distinctly moulded above the surface. Now-a-days bo P . 

and Khurja manufacture articles in ® (beggar’s : 

undulated forms of the pumpkin, the constricted mei n A Sf . , 
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and the flat water bottle, etc. Very recently Khurja has 
k to imitating Multan, with ridiculous results. Its blues 
dull and faded and the design devoid of soul. 

Vellore in North hRCOi:.— [Plate No. 20, figs. 2 and 3I]— 
on has already been made of this pottery. It Is manufac- 
from a fine pure white clay that on the potter’s wheel 
readily to the most delicate treatment. It burns into a 
light coloured and firm terra-cotta that lends itself readily 
and painting. When not glazed it is very porous and 
in the form of surdhis or water bottles, with a double 
orated protecting shell, is largely used and much 
d for the cool water that may be drawn from such 
after being stored for an hour or so. When glazed it is 
ither in a clear emerald green or deep dull brown. In the 
ormer a beautiful effect is produced through the colours haying 
n during firing, thus giving a marbled or shaded effect. The 
'^Lmentation is chiefly by dog-tooth-notching of the edges and 

by the stamping of patterns on the plastic material. 

BURMA.— The pottery of Burma, more especially of Pegu, 
has been famed from ancient times. Sir Henry Yule gives 

eral references to the jars, dating back to 15®®* 

the provincial Gazetteer the remark occurs that " Pegu Jars 
Still made and are still popular, but they are no longer 
d even to India, where indeed they have learned ^ to 
‘ On the other hand Mr. Lockwood Iviphng 
cr the question of the jars made in Delhi and 
the vernacular name of martabdn observes i “ In 1869 
iter while passing through Delhi, purchased a number 
and took them to the London Exhibition of 1870 where 
fine texture of glaze, a rough duck-egg like coating, 
was admired by connoisseurs, notably by the late Fortuny, a 
celebrated Spanish painter, then visiting England. One oj thrae 
articles, by the way, happened to be marked martaban, 
native name for a jar, and was afterwards <lescnbed on a 
museum label as coming from Martaban, a port on the Burmese 
coast.” This curious r story has a double interest m that it 
es the comparative antiquity of the Burmese ceramic art 
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and the very modern character of the application of the Indian division ii. 
potter’s skill to domestic purposes. There would seem little lottery. 
doubt that the maytahdns sold in India, a century ago, vere 
entirely imported from Burma and were distributed as regular 
articles of trade even to such remote inland towns as Delhi. 

The most curious forms of Burmese pottery are the quaint 
urns used for storing the ashes of the Bnt the ^UTtd^ 

ha,n jars and water vessels are by far the most interesting. In 
shape and method of treatment of the clay and of the colouring 
materials, these might be placed alongside of the classic pottery 

of ancient Greece and Rome without attracting more than a pass- 
ing observation of being a slightly different kind, in a remarkably 

good state of preservation. 

It has been upheld that Burma acquired its knowledge of 
pottery, more especially its glazed wares, from China. There 
seems some truth in this surmise since the best work is turned 
out in proximity to the Shan States or by people who have been 

largely influenced by the Shans. 

jDivision 12-—JPla8ter’Of-Paris anti Cement work. 

Many parts of India may be said to be famed for their 
marble-like cement-work, stucco or chundm. This is made with 
lime, mixed with sand and either plaster-of-paris or powdered 
marble and very often sugar, or some glutinous substance 
such as the gum from the bet fruit. When patiently beaten 
and smoothed almost until quite set, it assumes a remarkably 
hard consistence and an exceedingly fine polish. In Bikanir the 
walls of houses so coated are beautifully carved, just as the 
stucco is about to set. The head-piece to this chapter (page 8o) 
shows a portion of a carved ceiling in a ruined summer house 
in the Kudsia gardens, Delhi. This may be described as a form 
of sgraffito and when quite dry is usually most elaborately painted 
and" gilded (see middle of Plate No. i8). Throughout Rajputana > ; ; . 

a curious art exists in which jdhs or perforated panels, made lU , ■ ■ 

plaster-of-paris, are sawn through their thickness into two sheets or ' ■ ■ J ; 
are separately made and subsequently united by liquid plaster after : . ■ 
fragments of coloured glasses have been placed within tlje, per- . , 
forations. Panels with coloured glasses so made^arp -qaeif,, 
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transparencies. A few of these panels have been laid on the 
ground on Plate No. 18/ 

Although Gypsum exists abundantly in India, plaster-of- 
paris, except as an ingredient in certain cements, does not seem to 
have been ever used by the natives as a moulding material The 
numerous figures that have been found in the prehistoric remains 
of India, made of plaster, were clearly carved, not moulded. 

MosaUs,~ln the Exhibition numerous examples of mosaic 
work will be found, in most of which cement or simply plaster-oT 
paris has been used as the impacting and imbedding material 
In Udaipur the pattern is drawn on paper. Glass is then cut into 
the desired shapes and gummed over the portions of the design 
as required for each colour. When finished, the paper with its 
adhering design in glass is inverted over a carefully prepared 
bed of ^a^rtidly dr-y c/mndm: The glass is pressed home into 
the chundm and left in that position until the bed has dried and 
set completely* The paper is then washed off when the glass 
mosaic is seen on ^ chundm or marbledike surface. In 

some of the more recent of the Indo-Saracenic palaces the 
ceilings are done in rich geometric design made of fragments of 
mirror glass set in cement. This is known as sMsh 'wotk. Mr. 
Kipling has carefully described the mirror mosaic ‘work in the 
Shish mahal or glass palace of Lahore. The building,^' he says, 
is the work of both Shah Jahan and Aurangzil/; and the more 
gaudy portions are due to the later times of the Sikhs. The 
effect of this shish or mirror mosaic, though brilliant, narrowly 
escapes the charge of vulgarity. The principle on which the 
work is constructed, particularly in its application to ceilings, 
is identical with that of many examples at Cairo, and in other 
places all over the East’^ 

i : r In Burma the material used to fix the glass in the mosaics is 
the sap of ahree known as tJiHsu In the Exhibition there will be 
found, numerous examples of Burmese glass mosaics, from the 
shrine placed within the refreshment room to the numerous panels 
that will be found in the stall devoted to mosaics generally. 

Of pure plaster-of-paris work some admirable examples will 
be found, such as the statues by the Bombay sculptor, Mr. G. K, 
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Mhatre : the figures made by the various schools of art : the model umsiON 12. 
of a Dravidian temple by the School of Arts, Madias, and lastly ^pAmf anu"* 
the great triple arch that forms the facade of the refreshment 
room already described in the Introductory Chapter. 

Awards FOR Pottery AND Glass Wares INCLUDING Cement 

AND PlASTER-OF^PARIS WORK. 

(a) Pottery^ 

First Prize with gold medal for series of clay models that awards. 
will be found recorded under Class X, Fine Arts, 

First Prize uith silver medal to the Bombay Schcol of Art 
for collection, unglazed pottery. 

First Prize with silver medal for Nos. i a plate----r//f^i^z~ancl 
fora blue glazed jar from Multan made by Golam Hosain. 

First Prize with silver medal for collection of pottery, more 
especially vases Nos. 1106, 113 7> J 609, also tiles on facade of builds 
ing made by the Jaipur School of Art. 

Second Prize with bronze medal for vases and u'/: aits (Nos. 

412, 417, 328, 356 and 377) made by Muhamad Husain of Multan. 

Second Prize with bronze medal for vases (Nos. 27x0, 2723 
and 2993) to Abdul Hafiz, Potter, of Khurja in Bulandshahr, 

Commended for — (No. 275) made by Ahmad 

Buksh of Khurja in Bulandshahr, 

Commended for dark blue guldan kolan (No. 3666) also 
changail surdhi (No. 3690) made by Nabi Buksh, Rampur City. 

Commended for collection of green pottery, more especially , i 7 ; 

(No. 725) the tall tubular jar and cover made by Arunachella 
Udayan of Karigeri, Vellore. 

{b) Glass and Earthenware Mosaics, 

Commended for earthenware mosaic panels shown on main 
facade of building made at Lahore School of Arts, . ^ ;; / 

Commended for glass mosaics exhibited by the Udaipur , , 

Darbar.-^i---s, ■?' - •' , 7 -? 

Commended for glass mosaic shrine set in thHsi made in . / . 
Rangoon. V ^ ^ 

{c) Plaster^of -parts and Cement Work^ ^ ^ / ^ 

Second Prize with bronze medal for triple archway * made . ' i . 
by pupils of the Mayo School of Art, Lahore, 
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Class ir.-^WOOB-’WOnK. 

T here is perhaps no feature of Indian Art that manifests so nmsioK is. 

greatadiversitynor so many points of interest as that of wood- cahving*’ 
work. Fergusson has pointed out that none of the constructive 
buildings of India have an antiquity anything like so great as that 
of the excavated temples. He explains this statement by the 
opinion that, as in Burma to the present day, temple and house 
construction was, in ancient India, entirely in perishable wood and 
hence the antiquity of the cave temples may be relatively determined 
by their degree of departure from a purely wooden to a lithic 
conception. The earliest constructive buildings, moreover, show 
their undoubted w^ooden origin by the presence of unnecessarily 
large stones, by the survival of essentially wooden constructive 
features, by the dove-tailing and bolting together of the parts, by the 
production on the turning lathe of the pillars and by the absence 
of any knowledge in the use of cement. It will thus be seen that 
no aspect of Indian Art can have so much to teach the student as 
that of wood-work. It has a vast antiquity but in addition has been 
influenced^and diversified in each Important section of the Empire Moaifying^ 
by the texture of the most abundant and most suitable timber, and 
by the religious sentiments and racial peculiarities of the people. 

With no very great effort the migration of forms and designs and 
the social evolutions and eruptions of succeeding races, ""can be 
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followed in tlie wood-carving. A grammar of decoi-ative art might, 
in fact, be written from the study of wood-carving alone, and the 
circumstance that the wood and stone-carvers belong to one and 
the same caste, may be accepted as an additional evidence in favour 
of the gradual production of the one from the other and that at no 
very ancient date. Both in Peshawar in the extreme north:of 
India and Rangoon in further India, the tradition exists that 
wood-carving originated in connection with boat-building ■ a by 

no means improbable circumstance. 

In a brief work, such as the present, it would be undesirable to 
expand this line of reasoning further. The object has been served 
by the few remarks already made, viz., to advise the reader of the 
historic importance of the carpenter's craft and the rich assort- 
ment of constructive an! decorative designs that may be looked 
for in the splendid display of wood-work on view within the Exhibi- 
tion. As met with in architecture, furniture and cabinet work, 
wood is ornamented in various ways such as by carving, inlaying, 
veneering, painting, lacquering, etc. The chief woods employed 
for ornamental worx in India are tss,'’., shishcttn, , sandal 

W'ood, ebony, walnut, tun, mm, Madras red-wood ( sometimes callml 
black-wood ), dudhi or white-wood, red-cedar, aal, rohira. hahuh 
jack-Avood, etc., the order enumerated being approximately' that of 
their importance. The art conceptions seen in wood-work have 
been greatly influence 1 by the grain of the timber employed, such 
as the deep under-cutting and sculpture that is possible with teak, 
red-wood and walnut, the low relief of shishatn and deodar, the 
incised designs of ebony, the intricate and minute details of sandal 
and the barbaric boldness of rohira, sal, and hdbv,l ( ktkar ) aiul 
other coarse grained and hard woods. 

' The following are the divisions that have been established, and 
the arrangement of the collections, in the order in which assorted 
within' the Exhibition, commencing from the eastern extremity and 
passing to the western end of the Main Gallery : 

Division 13. Carving for architecture, furniture and 
I V i ‘ ^ cabinet work. 

Division ' 14^ inlaying with other woods, with iv<»y, etc. 
Division ' 15.;' 'Sand?i--wood, Engraved, Inlaid, Veneered, 
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Division x6. \eneermg^ Applique, Marquetry, Lattice- division is. 

, . ' , , . , // WOOD" 

work [pinjra ), in woods, metals, porcu- carving. 


Division 17. 


Division 

Division 

Division 


18. 

19. 

20. 


pine quills, tortoise shell, etc. 

Painted, Stained, Imitation Inlaying ( with 
matallic amalgams ), etc. 

Papier mache and Imitation Papier mache. 
Ornaments, Toys, Models, etc. 

Minor wood-work, engraved fruits, 
pith work, etc., etc. 

It may be desirable to discuss these divisions in detail and to 
allude to the more noteworthy examples of each that may be seen 
in the Exhibition, The importance of this subject may be judged 
of by the circumstance that household furnishing and ornamenta- 
tion, in the European acceptation, might almost be said to be 
unknown to the simple primitive life of the Native of India, 
must have a chdrpai (a bedstead) and wdth the peasant this is 
made of variously ornamented feet and bamboo shafts, wdth the 
prince, of ivory, silver or gold— they are identical otherwise. 

Caskets for jewels, pau'^dans and abtar-ddns^ a few quaint oil 
lamps, and occasionally a trunk for the storage of State-robes, also 
cushions and pillows, mats and rugs, floor and ceiling cloths, door 
curtains and wall drapings, hand punkhas and a few eating and 
drinking vessels, which, with the very poor, are in unglazed pottery 
or brass, with the middle classes in copper or brass ornamented, 
with the rich in silver or with the very rich in gold. Such maybe 
accepted as a fairly comprehensive enumeration of the essentials 
of indigenous household furnishing. In some parts of the country 
low settees and reed stools {mordhs) are in demand but 

chairs and sofas are of modern introduction. Tables, knives and 
forks, crockery, glass-ware, table and wall ornaments and the like, 
are quite foreign to the J^ative , mind and superfluous. Thrones Thrones, 
and State-chair^ have, however, been made from the most ancient , 
times and are usually named after the animal or chief object por** ■■ 
trayed, such as the ^Mion throne,’^ ^^the lotus-lion throne, " v 
peacock throne,'' the cpucVshell throne," '^the goose thi^one," 

'The pitcher throne," etc. Thrones are also named after the, « ; 
material used in their construction, such as:" the goMtt throne " 
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The reed or grass stool, made in hour-glass form and known as the 
mordhi is identical in shape with the lotus-throne on which the 
gods are represented in Indian sculpture and painting. Through- 
out the Exhibition mordksy in Jodhpur printed cotton 

cloth, have been furnished in place of chairs. 

In the houses of the rich, however, special apartments, fur- 
nished in European style (as a rule in the most tawdry and dis- 
cordant fashion possible) are set apart for formal receptions or the 
accommodation of European guests. Some 30 years ago the late 
Mr. B. H. Baden Powell wrote that in India wealth was displayed 
by extravagant indulgence in foreign luxuries rather than in the 
barbaric pageants of former times. This is not only doubly true 
of to-day but it may be added that European ideas of comfort are 
steadily creeping into the every-day life of the people and accord- 
ingly a demand for household furnishing has set in, which, by 
careful guidance may assume vast importance to the carpenters 
and cabinet-makers as also to the other art craftsmen of India. 

JDivi 8 ion lB*'^Wo0d^carving in Architecturef JB^urniture^ 

There is hardly any necessity to separate wood-carving, as 
seen in Architecture, from that usually met within Cabinet- 
work, since the peculiarities of the latter are in India of com- 
paratively modern growth. The preferable course may be to deal 
with wood-carving in a provincial sequence. 

lsts--I^anjab woQd^carving*'^[Pl(^tes Nas* 21^ 22,) 

There are in the province four great types, with numerous 
local manifestations under each. These may be spoken of as 
the wood-work of the plains, produced by Muhammadans, Sikhs 
or. Hindus, and that of the hills, turned out by aboriginal tribes 
controlled for the most part by what has been spoken of as Tree 
and Serpent ^Worship or still further to the north by the 
Buddhism of Thibet and China* In the wide range of work met 
with, the most powerful influence has undoubtedly been that of 
the Muhammadan.: The Sikh art is but a recent adaptation from 
the Muhammadan, constructed on more or less Hindu lines, while 
the pure Hindu wood-carving (the most ancient of the three) 
may be described as a reintroduction into the Panjab and is seen 
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in its highest condition, in the Eastern and Southern Panjab, 
such as in Ludhiana and Hissar. Most towns in the province, 
however, possess fine old doors of Hindu origin which carry 
down to us decorative designs that existed long anterior to the 
introduction of the Muhammadan style. 

The important centres for ornamental wood-work and furni- Centres of 
ture, in the Panjab, may be given as follow’S (in alphabetical 
order) Amritsar, Batala, Bhera, Chinlot, Gujerat, Hariana, 

Hissar, Hoshiarpur, Jallandhar, Kashmir, Lahore, Ludhiana, 
Peshawar and Udaki. The essential features ot the Muham- 
madan and Sikh work may be said to be their direct adaptation 
to deodar and subsequently very possibly to shisham 
They are in consequence flat or in low relief, with little under- 
cutting (except in the very recent walnut wood-carving of 
Kashmir). They are largely constructed on a geometric basis 
with the foliage elaborately veined and twisted and dispersed in 
diapers. Lastly in the modern Sikh and Hindu adaptations 
grotesque animal forms or mythological subjects are introduced 
freely. It is generally contended that the Sikh style of ww 
carving took its birth in the towns of Amritsar, Batala, Hariana 
and Udaki, in other words in the districts of Amritsar and 
Gurdaspur, 

In illustration of the varying styles me^ with, it be said 

that in Bhera the imposed architectural forms, such as the pilas- tics, 
ters, are in less than half relief, the panels are mostly floral and the 
carving in sharp, V-shaped section. The wood used is mainly 
deodar. In Chiniot, on the other hand, the pilasters stand out 
boldly, the panels are geometric, for the most part in pinjra (or 
lattice) work, and the carving is in rounded outline, dispersed 
within a rich diaper tracery. The strongly Arabic character of 
the framed or carved geometric {pinjra) panels is one of the most 
remarkable features of this work. A striking peculiarity also is _ 
the art of inlaying with brass. The wood used is shisham^ knowia-^ 
locally as tahlu in Amritsar there prevails a distinct renascent , ^ 
feeling, doubtless derived from the Golden Temple, and in Udaki 
remarkably flat style of work in arabesque design, 4 ;; 
beautiful example of which will be found in the Panjab Room, ' , i. 
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In Peshawar the main feature is the very elaborate and minute 
CARVING, fnauj OT pinjra-\wtV iont walnut-wood (Plate No. 38), The 
pieces are clowelled together, not glued, but do not fall to pieces even 
when the frame is removed. As the result of a suggestion given 
in connection with this Exhibition ohve-wood has been tried for 
the framework of panels. In Kashmir, of former times, 

the characteristic feature was the bold and effective (sometimes 
notched or carved) work, in vvood, and tlK:i grace*^ 

ful geometric panellings applied to ceilings— a speci- 

ality of Kashmir so far as India is concerned. These are in pine 
wood and are cheap and most effective. Recently in Kashmi.; a 
most unfortunate departure has taken place into realistic carving in 
walnut, in which bunches of water lilies or sprays of chunar (plane) 
leaves are carved over the *nirface of tablea or other articles, the 
one object apparently being to display a marvellous degree of under- 
cutting but wdth a corresponding loss of art feeling. Throughout 
the Panjab, popular fancy has turned to under-cutting, fret-saw per- 
forations and minute (in place of bold) pi}ijra-\sQxV. The change 
will, by most perions of taste, be admitted as of doubtful merit. 

In Hoihiarpur inlaying with ivory or copper ha^ been a pecii- 
iiarity for many years past but perverted and distorted in adapta- 
tion to the demand for European liouse-furni diing (Plate No. 32). 
Simla, the chief centre of this t.ade so far as Northern India is 
concerned, has drawn on the craftsmen of Hoshiarpur and Jallan- 
dhar and given birth to every possible process of scamping and 
Cheap work, Aeapening Work. The chief demand for inferior work has, how- 
ever, Eeeh' Iff/ Suirdp%:^ and 'At^erica^ where small tables, picture 
■' 'frames,; and brackets, '.'-in in^tistic red'*»wood, have, -for some 

' ■■ beenexported by ship loads,- with the starvation of the 

. ' superior wood-carving industry of the province. In all low class 

displaces the cheap 

and more easily tvorked woods drive deaddr^ skiskam and walnut 
from the market, while bone takes the place of ivory in inlaying. 
In these abominations, it is thought sufficient proof of an Indian 
character to introduce some portion of a mosque or temple, and that 
being done all attention to such details as suitability of design or 
nature of ornamentation can be disregarded . ' 
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In Gujerat a large trade has been organised in modern furniture oivisiON is* 
and materials and appliances for games, which, while not falling cYrving. 
within the scope of an Art Exhibition, may in passing be men- 
tioned as having attained high proficiency. Kartarpur in Jallan- Furniture, 
dhar has similarly a great reputation for the manufacture of chairs 
on a wholesale scale. 

It may perhaps suffice to conclude this cursory sketch of 
Panjab wood-carving by drawing attention to the leading pecu- 
liarities of a door and a window. Beaiitiful examples of these 
will be found both in the division devoted to Architecture and in 
the Panjab Art-furnishing Room (Plate No. 3). 

The JDoor or Vhaitimt, arsons \Yith. any pretensions to 
social position, eoiisider it essential to have a carved door. This 
in the Panjab is in fact a sign of position and wealth. No branch 
of wood-carving could be more instructive than a study of the 
doors met with in the various provinces of India. In the Muham- jymjjamnia- 
madan style of the Panjab the parts are severely conventional and style, 
isolated, being often purchased separately. The outer frame 
might be spoken of as many times larger than is actually essential. 

It embraces a series of panels both over the primary lintel and 
alongside of the jambs — the combined structure perhaps cover- 
ing one-third of the total elevation of the house, It usually em- 
braces two mihrah arches (one cusped, the other flat) supported 
on superimposed pilasters which are more or less imbedded. 

The contained panels are mostly in /my^-work (or carved imita- 
tion and thus elaborately geometric. The floral scrolls 

and tracery consist for the most part of rosettes assorted on a 
diaper. In the older and finer examples the over-door assumes 
the form of a sort of balcony, carried forward , on cantilever 
brackets, the extremities of which are . developed into a most 
fascinating series of pendantp /and- tassels, a syst'-^m, spoken of as 
Akbwru^ : , , .. 

Turning now to what has been called the Sikh and Hindu sikh and ^ 
styles. The chief peculiarities of these are the great reduction in ilyiel . i ■ 
siase of the frame ; the absence of the projecting over-door; the. ' ;; : ‘ ^ ' 
fact that pinjra panels when present assume the conditipniiOf . ■ p ’ 

windows above the door rather than being ir'* '* 
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door itself; the frequent absence of the cusped mihrah) the door 
panels much more numerous and conspicuously carved : their as- 
sortment being often traceable to the swastika symbol ; lastly, and 
by far the most strongly marked peculiarity of all, the substitution 
of life subjects, carved on the scrolls or in bold relief in the panels, 
in place of conventional designs and pinjra-\yox\u In the scrolls 
it is customary to find that the same flower or fruit is rarely 
repeated while the effect desired is in no way marred through the 
profusion of vivid portraiture. 

Pin jra panelling is much more frequent in Sikh than in Hindu 
work, but more massive and less complex in design than in the 
Muhammadan, while the individual parts are at the same time 
carved or notched in elaboration of the pattern. It in fact more 
closely resembles the lattice-w'ork of the Deccan and the perforated 
jamb panels (and fan-lights) of the Ghalukyan architecture of the 
Southern Mahratta country, than the minute and intricate pinjra 
of the purely Muhammadan style, such as presently produced at 
Chiniot and Peshawar. 

In the older and purer exaniples of Hindu door architecture 
and carving, such as those to be seen in the gullies of Lahore and 
in the splendid example on view in the Loan Collection Gallery 
(Plate No. 26, page 1 17) (which came from Chittor originally some 
400 years ago), the entire structure is flat, devoid of superimposed 
or projecting portions and remarkable for its intricacy of design, its 
sharp crisp carving and its bold elaboration in detail. The higher 
portions of the carving look in fact as if originally prepared as 
blocks for the calico-printer, the edges of the minute incised pattern 
being brought to a smooth surface. There is little or no under- 
cutting and, except in the over-door panels, no trace of the fantasy 
and grotesque which so often disfigure recent Hindu and to some 
extent modern Sikh work. In fact even the over-door, but for the 
insertion of a representation of Ganesha, is usually carved in a most 
curiously intertwined design as if portraying festoons of cloth and 
garlands of flowers, braced together into long interwoven lines. 

With all three forms (Muhammadan, Sikh and Hindu) the 
doors are as a rule studded with metal bosses or are overlaid with 
brass ornamentations, mostly in diaper form. The actual door 
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which consists of two leaves, is hung on pivots, not hinges, ^and the 
overlapping portion (the parting bead called the bmdt in the carving. 

Panjab) is lavishly ornamented. In fact with the poor this is often 

the only part of the door that manifests any trace of wood-carvmg. 

In some of the older examples (such as the Chittor Door above 

alluded to) the ^w£?ris however absent. 

The modern Hindu and Sikh doors of the Panjab are so 
governed by Muhammadan influence that but for their vivid re- 
presentation of living forms they can with difficulty be separated 

as distinct styles of architecture and carving. ^ t-u 

The Window and the Balcony {Bari and Bohharcha). -- i He 
former is usually flat and consists of a simple frame with a 
arch and spandrel (wzer^^/) supported on pilasters, with, on the 
level of the floor of the room, a balustrade of one to three carved 
panels, closing in the lower third of the window frame. The 
shutters are often highly artistic and frequently glide upwards 
in one, two or three boards, instead of swinging on hinges side- 
ways. ’ The latter— the balcony or bokharchct-As one of the most 

striking and beautiful features of Panjab architecture which in 

some towns is so popular as to be almost ruined through its very 
superfluity. It rests on an upturned lotus-flower masonry platform 
(^endi) which is often realistically painted, while the dome {gum- 
bad) is in the fluted lotus form. It Is most frequently half hexago- 
nal in plan, with three openings or windows, The windows (iidsf-*) 
are canopied by cusped arches, supported on the ordinary fluted 
pilasters [tham) and, as panels (///i), above the arch and as a 
balustrade, on the floor level, are placed Excellent 

examples of miniature bokhdrchas 'N'l&hn seen within the Panjab 
Room (Plate No. 3 and in Plate No. 22, fig. 3). 

Chief exhibits on View, 

Punjab Boom and Balcony. -{Plates Nos. 3 

far the most instructive exhibit of this division may be said to be 
the small room specially furnished by the Mayo School of Art, , , 
Lahore, to exemplify the adaptability of the Panjab style, to 
modern house-furnishing. The walls have been provided with , a 
lofty dado, in illustration of the peculiarities of Bhera, Chmiot 
and Udaki wood-carving, while the balcony (Plate No. 21), which 
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Opens into tlie Main Gallery, may be said to be oni 
examples of the modern developments of Panjab 
carving ever shown. 

' L.AH ORE Work.— The School of Art has for ma 
guided not only the workers in Lahore city, but tl 
province has striven to conserve and develop all th 
in the various styles met with, the result being thal 
practically combines the styles of the province. P 
shows a Panjab wood-carver at work on one of th 
the Panjab Balcony (Plate .No. 21). Behind him ha 
a characteristic overmantel and on the floor a p; 
Panjab Room (Plate No. 3) . The sketch has bee: 
i Sher Muhamed. The following are tin 
Bokhdrchas from Es. 


Mynsli 

worthy examples on view 
tables, Rs. 40 to Rs, 45, by Lala Sant Ram (Plate No. 22, fig. 3 )- 
Amritsar Work. — {Plate No. 22, fig. a.) -The carvers of 
Amritsar have perhaps the highest reputation of all the many 
skilled wood-workers of the provinces. Particular attention may 
be directed to the Cabinet, Rs. 300, the window {lari), Rs. 312, 
the tables, Rs. 100, shown by the well-known firm of Messrs. Devi 
Sahai Chamba Mai. A beautiful screen by Thaker Singh has 
been classed under /»f«y>n-work though of course it might equally 
well appear under this division. It is offered for sale at Rs. 623. 

CHINIOT WORK.—Although this town has a .style of wood- 
carving of its own (already briefly described) it is best known for 
its brass inlaying on shisham wood. The most noteworthy 
cabinet maker is Mahommed Hussain, 

JaLLANDHAR. — 'I’he wood-carvers of this town have deve- 
loped a style of their own that resembles that of the United Prov- 
inces. - In Plate No. 22, fig. i, is shown a rectangular table made 
]?y ,Batkat Ali of Jallandhar which has been purchased by His 
Excellency the Viceroy, 

.KASkMiRiWT)RK.-The wood-carving of Kashmir State is 
so very:simaarTovthat of the Panjab that there would be no ad- 
vantage in assigning it an independent position. The pppylatjon 
of the State doubtle^ cahie mainly from. India and brought With 
them' their. arts, somewherddh tlie 14th (^eiitury. .In this respect 
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Kashmir is very different from the other great Himalayan State, divkioris. 
Nepal, which drew its people and their arts mainly from the carving. 
North. The present-day arts of Kashmir bear little or no trace 
of the Grecian Doric of its Martand, Avantipore and Bhaniyar Doric ah. 
temples (700 to 1260 A. D.), still less of its more ancient Buddhism. Buddhist 
The artificers are Muhammadans and their crafts are of Indian or 
Persian origin. But none of the bold and simple 

but effective wood-carving, that characterised the wood-work of 
the State some 15 to 20 years ago and possibly for centuries pre- 
viously, will be found in the h/xhibition. That style took its Muhammadan 
birth with the conception that raised some of the famous mosques 
such as Ghakoti— a wooden building which, till a few years ago, 

was the admiration of an visitors but which by the earthquake of 
1S85 was levelled to the ground, much as its still niore ancient 

masterpiece, the temple of Martand, had been demolished, The 

wood-work of Kashmir to-day seems to have originated tiy 
European suggestion, given some 8 or 10 years ago. The series Art- 

shown in the Exhibition (Plate No. 22, figs. 4, 5, 6 ) are all good 

of their kind. By some persons this style is admired, by others 

regarded as superfluous and burdensome through the under- 
cutting rendering the walnut-wood dull and unfeeling which no 
realism or skill can overcome. 

The screens, tables, picture frames, etc., shown have been pro- 
duced by Jubbar Khan, Habib Joo, Lussoo, Subhana, Khizra and 
other wood-carvers and art dealers in Srinagar. Small drawing- 
room tables of the very best style and workmanship, average from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 according to size. Perhaps one of the most 
surprising features of the Exhibition may be said to have been the 
avidity with which every bit of this modern Kashmir work was 
purchased. 

Bndr united Frovinces of Agra and O^M~Wood.Cmrvim. 

Wood-work constitutes a by no means unimportant aspect of 

the architecture Of these provinces. It is carved, painted or inlaid 

and the timbers mostly employed are shisham and sal. For furni- Timbers 
ture and other ornamental purposes, the woods are shisham, ebony, 
nint, and white-wood {dudhi). The chief centres , (in alphabetical ; „ , .. 
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. sequence) are Aligarh, Azamgarh, Bareilly, Bijnor (Nagina) 
Budaun, Bulandshahr, Farukhabad, GhazIpur, Lucknow, Mainpuri, 
Muttra, Sahatanpur, etc. 

Following the course adopted above, the wood-work of these 
provinces may be studied from the example of a door (Plate 
No. 23) . Perhaps its most remarkable features might be said to be 
the strongly Hindu or Sikh tendency. The lower or cusped mihnil)^ 
described in connection with the Panjab Door, is absent, but the 
upper flat arch is present and embraces a large over-door panel 
(below the second lintel) which carries in the centre of a diaper 
pattern the figure of Ganesha. There are no superimposed and 
half imbedded pilasters, though the door frames are carved into 
numerous beads that manifest either spirally arranged garlands or 
portray dwarfed pilasters that carry the flattened arch and 
spandrel of the over-door, Pinjra papellmgs (as described 
under the Pan jab) are unknown, but the door leaves are panelled 
in boards that are richly carved, in geometric designs, with flora! 
rosettes within the meshes. 

The door and window frames are massive (square on section) 
and flat on the surfaces— peculiarities preserved in the ultimate 
elaboration. They are cut up and carved (as already indicated), 
on the upper half or two-thirds of their length at least, into numerous 
parallel imitation beads and frames, hut on the lower third are 
preserved in their massive form and developed into rich and most 
effective basement panels. The carving is below the surface of 
the structure but nevertheless fairly deeply under-cut. Excepting 
in the door leaves it is rarely placed under geometric restraint 
but is free, bold and graceful. It is cut in rounded, not sharp V-- 
shaped section. The tips of the leaves and of the floral petals 
are thickened and compressed and turned over in a curious 
manner, ^suggestive of a plastic material, a feature by which this 
style of work may be instantly recognised* 

It may thus be said that, through carving and surface orna- 
mentation, structural features are imitated that do not exist in the 
scheme of door construction* Though the general effect is 
undoubtedly admirable, a careful study of such doors and a com- 
parison with those from other parts of India, leaves the impression 
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Plate No, 23. 

Selection of the Wood Carving of the United Provinces 
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that an effort has been put forth to recover by the carver^s art the division is. 
dignity disregarded by the joiner. CAimm 

Chief Exhibits ON VIEW. 

Saharanpur,— Against the eastern wall of the Main Gallery 
of the Exhibition there will be found a good example of a door 
(Plate No. 23) made in this style at Saharanpur by Surja Mistri. 

It was prepared for the Lucknow Museum but has been sent on 
loan by that institution to Dehli. In the Calcutta Museum there 
is an even finer example which was procured from Saharanpur 
some 20 years ago. 

Saharanpur used to enjoy a great reputation in the manufacture, wJite-wooS 
in vine pattern, of carved caskets, bread plates, trays, salad bnives 
and forks, picture frames and the like, done in the soft white- 
wood known as diidh\ but though this still survives it has given 
place to the modern wholesale traffic in the production of vulgar 
and common-place brackets, folding octagonal tables, etc., in red 
and mulberry woods, cut by the machine fret-saw and exported 
to Europe and America by the thousand, and there accepted 
apparently as typical examples of Indian wood-carving. This new 
traffic has very nearly killed the beautiful sMsham wood-carving of 
Saharanpur and of one or two other neighbouring towns. As 
illustrative of the modern trade, however, one or two of the best 
examples of fret-saw work in cigar-box wood^^ (as it is popu- 
larly described) will be found against the south wall of the Main 
Gallery,* These are exhibited by Aziz Din, price for the over- 
mantel Rs. 100, for the screen Rs. 75. 

Should replicas of the Saharanpur Door be desired these could 
be obtained to order for about Rs. 1,000 but could not be turned 
out in less than a year for each door, 

FarUKHABAD has enjoyed the reputation of producing some 
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ith the Saharanpur Door that the floral carvings 
- ”1 close conformity with the style already briefly 
; of the special features of this work is the method 
nacles, struts and other adventitious ornaments, 
excavated into cage-like traceries, often with 
as are seen in Burmese ivories. In the Main 
iples of Farukhabad n ork (picture 
and offered for sale at moderate 


of this screen are in 
described. One < 
of carving the pin 

These are completely 

idols left within, such 
Gallery a few additional exam 
frames, brackets, etc.) will be found 
prices. 

Nagina, in Bijnor District, 

of ebony carving. This has attai 
cabinet-maker’s trade, b ut does not seem to have had a prototype in 
architectural wood-work. It most closely resembles the intricate 
incised carving on the very oldest of Hindu doors already mentioned. 
Tables, chairs, caskets, picture frames, walking sticks and other 
such articles are turned out (Plate No. 2 
delicate and crisp 
which can hardly b 
It is cut in imitation 
treated, and the borders are 
pattern. The c.— . 
the scorpdid twisting and thickening' 
wild heliotrope. T- 
elever way t-- 

only gives a finish to 
ing. For picture 
suited and has been 

of Delhi to set off their choicest productions: 
in the transept.) 

. There is perhaps no more surprising pecuha 
Arts, than their sudden and unexpected appearance 
localities, often remote from the sources of the materia 
Nagina is a remarkable example of this. It is a smal 
portant village, many miles from the nearest forests of 
distant from either a large city or a possible weal 
The craftsmen are Muhammadans who, until comps 
cently. were in a state of abject poverty. There a: 


4) richly chased by a 
surface ornamentation that is purely floral and 
e described as restrained by geometric tracery, 
of panels and frames, to suit the surfaces 
(often in simple dog-tooth {bingi-i) 
chief floral conception may have been suggested by 
' ■ ;• of the flowering tips of the 

V. The effect of the carving is enhanced by the 
the background is punched in minute circles. This not 
the work but relieves and heightens tlie carv- 
frames and caskets this style of work is well 
taken advantage of by the miniature painters 

(See pine Arts 
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shops each giving employment to perhaps half a dozen workmen DmsioN^is 
and for many hundred miles in every direction around this little carving. 
art oasis, there are no other workers in ebony and hardly any 
wood-carvers of any description. From one end of India to the 
other this particular style of incised wood-carving occurs nowhere 
else except in the village of Nagina. 

The following are some of the more remarkable examples of 
this work and the names of the better craftsmen: — A screen 
No. 3801, price Rs. 1,250, by Abdulla. An overmantel No. 39^ 
price Rs. 650, by Moula Buksh, and a table No. 3875, price 
Rs. 156, by Murad Buksh. 

3rd:- Central Trovinces Wood-curving. 

Nagpur and several other large towns have had a consider- 
able reputation for wood-carving and the door that will be found 
attached to the south wall of the Main Gallery of the Exhibition 
may be accepted as fully representative of the style of work that is 
characteristic of these provinces. It will be seen to bear a strong 
similarity to the Mahratta (or Deccan) style and thus to blend 
almost imperceptibly into the Chalukyan art which, like a belt, 

severs the Indo-Aryan from the Dravidian styles, as it stretches 

from shore to shore across the peninsula from about Mysore on 
the west to the mouths of the Kistna and Godaveri on the east. 

The doorway (No. 38, price Rs. 575) was executed by Ramji. 

The leaves of the door are divided into ten square panels, each of 
which contains one of the incarnations of Vishnu as described in 
Hindu mythology. The jambs are flanked by square tapering 
pilasters in the middle of which are carved two figures represent- 
ing Jay and Vijay (luck and ill-luck) and at the top amongst 
foliage are Gtirud and Marott* In the centre of the linteK 
is the usual representation of Ganpati and at the bottom of the 
steps are two demons {$hankhardev\ Above the whole is a 
cornice richly decorated with elaborately carved pendants, the 
whole of which is supported by corbels in the shape of animal 
heads, A striking feature is the corner pendantives which are 
very elaborately carved. They represent lotus flowers and sup- 
port figures riding on peacocks. 
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and merged into a central administration that gave rnore attention bivisiok ts, 
to military than to domestic affairs. The Newar craftsmen— the cARvmo. 
artists of the State — the chief workers in metal and wood— found 
accordingly little or no market for their skill, hence for many years 
past the art industries have been declining both in merit and 
importance. The older houses and temples of Katmandu and 
other towns show the proficiency that once existed. 

The examination of Nepal wood-work first suggests the ob- cwef 
servation of its strongly Chinese feeling ; then its curious practice the'^sty 1 e.°^ 
of superimposing structural features— a sort of applique in wood- 
work-arrests attention ; lastly the superfluity of animal forms en- 
grosses the observer’s thoughts. The strutted roof-supports are 
seen to be carved into a multiplicity of gods perfectly bewilder- 
ing ; below this is a frieze of lion heads, still lower a border or 
wavy line of serpents, next a profusion of carved pillars with hardly 

any two alike and lastly imitation brackets, spandrels, over-doors imitation 
\ , , . , , Structures, 

and other such superimposed structures that portray a medley of 

gods, demons, dragons serpents and other fantastic ani- 

mals — for which there is no parallel in the wood-work of India. 

Projecting windows, perforated panels and massive lattice-wmrk 
enclosures, are prominent features of the style, but the doors are, as 
a rule, unimportant and hardly if ever carved. 

Chief Exhibits on View. 

On the western end of the Main Gallery will be seen the court- 
yard of a house in section and much reduced in size though 
sufficiently large to show every detail. Also on the walls a few 
articles (fire-place, brackets, etc., Plate No. 25) prepared by the 
Newar wood-carvers in adaptation of their art to modern house 
furnishing. There will also be seen a remarkably beautiful trunk 
ornamented entirely in appliqu^, two shades of pale coloured wood 
only being employed] 'These admirable examples have beeen fur- 
nished by the , Nepal Government. Not only are they built up, 
as it were, of numerous pieces of wood, one over the other, 
but the colours of the wood employed are carefully chosen to 
give the effect in light and shade that is specially desired. The 

wood is pale coloured, easily worked and cheap. It is woods used. 
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arrordin^r y ^seci lor tiic; . , , i u 

n?i roloor heavy, heard and close grained, hence largely 
reddish colour, Heavy, . 1,,,.^ over the titihosiii wood, 

^oitcrht after for carving and is placed over me ^ 

is of a still darker red colour, while- the champa is pale 
vLw These are the woods mostly in demand and dieir assoit- 
ment : is carefully considered so as to give the quaint barbaric 

T^htlrttf Nepal may thus be spoken of as quite unlike any- 
thing met: with in India proper though it recalls some of the 
features of tlie Burmese crafts. 

Wood^carvin(h-\Pl^i^ 

Thtonghout the whole of the wide range of country indicated 
nndl, thb aection, the chief if not the only toher suffice., t y 
abnhdant and at the same time -snime for 
Sate/ (W»r) -or other species of the gnm-arab.c hmd. The 
might be mentioned as the neat mot* abundant 

wood But the deserts and rainless tracts embraced, afford nu 
mL;s rich supplies of variously coloured and admirable marbh. 
and sandstones, suitable for house construction, hence the oi, . - 

mental carving met with is, for the most part, m stone, not m w«)d. 
In fact the wood-carving that does occur in any abundance mig it 
be described as of a very elementary (almost abonginal) chaiactu 
while the stone-work is of a far higher order than that met with in 
any other part of India. One feels inclined accordingly to guess 
thi the wood-work most characteristic may be the survival of an 
art practised by the aboriginal races, while the stone-wodv may be 
the craft of a highly cultured and invading race who attainecl their 
proficiency In wood before they were compelled to apply their skill 
to stone. The reader may recollect that (under Class U -Stone- 
work, p. 66) the endeavour has been made to show that the lace- 
like fringes and moveable pendants and the lattice-like perforated 
screens with minute and elaborate stonc-carving, seen in the region 
above indicated, are features better suited to wood than to stone. 
The contention has in consequence been put forth that, were the 
effort desirable, it might he shown fairly satisfactorily that the 
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skilled wood-carving of India (that existed prior to tlie Muhaai- is. 
madan domination), might be traced in the stone-work of Rajpu- carvin . 
tana and Central India, rather than in the bulk of the wood-work 
of the present day. It is significant that in none of the palaces of 
the princes and nobles of Rajputana and Central India, are there 
examples of fine old wood-carving. Wood-work in these x*ich 
repositories of art might in fact be regarded as conspicuous by its 
absence while, as if in compensation, sandal-wood and ivory-carving 
hold fairly prominent positions. Indeed the arts of carving in 
these materials have attained some importance locally, though 
the centres of these crafts are remote from the regions of supply. 

(Ror further particulars the reader should consult Class V, below.) 

It would seem almost certain that the early wood-carving of 
the country here indicated was, a few centuries ago, exclusively 
incised, that is to say, scratched or cut below the surface and 
notched or dog-toothed on the margins. While hunting up the 
collections shown in the Exhibition, the writer discovered, in a 
store-room of the Dargali of Ajmir— the tomb and mosques of the 
revered Khwaja Sahib— two pairs of doors. These were lying on 
the floor and utterly neglected. On inquiry the information was 
elicited that they had been brought by the Emperor A kbar, from cMttoi? 
the third destruction of Chittor in 1580, Assuming this report to 
be correct (which there seems every likelihood to be the case), these 
doors are amongst the oldest examples of Hindu w’^ood-carving in 
existence. Plate No, 26 (to the right) gives a fairly good impression 
of the constructive and decorative peculiarities of one of these. 

It will be seen that there are two leaves ; that there is no dinaz or 
overlapping bead (such as described above under the Panjab Door, 
p. 107) ; that the ornamentation has been made to fit into a simple 
pointed arch, a flat portion of the door surface being left both on 
top and bottom to rest against the top of the door frame and the 
door-step, just as in the old Bikanir Door shown on Plate 32 ; lastly 
that the carving is flat, incised and in primitive designs such as 
would alone have been possible to crude workers on an exception- 
ally difficult timber. There is no trace of the Hindu exuberance 
in animal forms, characteristic of recent ornamentation and (it thus 
seems possible) that just as in the older doors, to be seen in Lahore 
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Though remote and isolated both in style and location from bivision is. 
the other articles, a crude chair has been shown in Plate No. 26 ; cYrving. 
this was procured from the Waziri country. While exploiting Wa^r^. 
the resources of the town of Bannu, the writer’s attention was Head-pieces, 
drawn to a curious feature in the chdrpais used by the Waziris. 

At the head and at the right-hand corner, these possessed an 
erect and curiously carved board. It was explained that this was 
intended as a back-rest, so that the ch&rpai might be used 
during the day as a sort of chair or couch. The chairs have been 
constructed to show the peculiar and primitive wood-carving 
characteristic of these bed-heads ; it might almost be spoken of 
as the prototype of the style of work seen on all the oldest 
examples of wood-carving met with in India. 

7 th S' -Bombay Wood-carving,'- \Plate No. 2^,) 

This has to be severely isolated into at least two if not three 
widely different styles of indigenous work as well as one or two 
foreign crafts that have become securely engrafted to the province. 

The Jaina and Saracenic wood-carving of Ahmedabad and Gujerat 
generally (including the Hindu form of Kathiawar), are col- 
lectively as distinct from the Chalukyan and Saracenic arts of 
Khandesh, the Deccan and the Mahratta country, as it is possible 
to imagine. It is extremely difficult, ‘ however, to convey, in a 
few brief sentences, a satisfactory conception of these characteris- 
tic and widely different styles of architectural and ornamental 
wood-work. The following niay be given as a few of the more 
prominent features ^ 

(A) Gujerat may be spoken of as comprising two great forms Historic 
{a) the Jaina or Hindu style and (d) its Muhammadan adaptation 
and development. So in the same way it Would not be very far 
from correct to regard the Saracenic Art and Architecture of Saracenic 
India as referable to three great schools with numerous minor 
offshoots^ the glorious Mughal conception that attained its 
highest state in the tombs, mosques and palaces of Agra and Delhi 
(1494 — 1750 A.D.) ; the dwarfed style of the kings of Gujerat 
(with their capital at Ahmedabad, 1396 — 1572 A. D.), where loss 
of breadth may be spoken of as redeemed by elaboration in detail : 
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It would necessitate the production of an elaborate treatise, 
to portray with any degree of accuracy a conception^ of jama 
architecture — the undisputed model upon which the chief peculi- 
arities of the Ahmedabad Saracenic have been evolvecL With 
the disappearance of Buddhism (in the 7th Century), India may be 
viewed as having had three great, religious faiths -Jainism in the 
West, Vishnuism in the East and Shivism in the South. Jainism 
reached the zenith of its course about the i ith Century, when 
some of the finest of its temples were constructed, such as those 
of Abu and Girnar. As the Jain religion gradually lost its.hold 
of the people and became contaminated or amalgamated with the 
two great factions of Hinduism, the arts and architecture of the 
Jains lost their individuality. 

The dominant characteristics of the Jaina art may be said to 
proceed from the conception of an arch. This was horizontal, 
never formed by radiating voussoirs. Each succeeding layer was 
made to project beyond the preceding, until the centre was 
reached. The degree of projection was governed by the size ol 
stones available and hence, with large stones, the layers were 
reduced in iiumber and became continuous brackets, thus prigi- 
The Bracket, nating a flat not a pointed arch. To the south this developed 
into interrupted brackets, hence the bracketed capitals and flat- 
roofed halls of a thousand pillars, that are perhaps the most 
significant peculiarities of Hindu architecture. In other words 
the bracket became a formative feature that governed both the 
nf tliP liTiilrlniCT anfl ihe nature of the ornamentation. To 
the north the horizontal arch similarly gave birth to the horizontal 
dome a conception that allowed of its construction on pillars. To 
reduce the square form to the circular 12 pillars were necessary, 
the corners beiue bridged across by architraves. With larger 
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Architecture. 


Dominant 

Characteris- 
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buildings an aggregation of pillars and bridging architraves, upon 
the principle indicated, up to 56 or more became possible. Obvi- 
ously, however, this system was governed by the length and 
strength of the stone available and a maximum of say 12 to 15 
feet was almost necessarily the limit. To overcome this defect 
two contrivances were resorted to {a) the production of bracketed 
capitals that might expand the distance between the pillars ; (<J) a 
support or strut, carried to the middle of the architrave, starting 
from an additional bracket placed about one-third from the top 
of the shaft. Both the brackets and stimts became highly ornate 
features and are carved and sculptured into fantastic forms, while 
essentially assorted on horizontal and concentric rings. Lastly, 
there being no lateral thrust the necessity for a keystone did 
not exist and in consequence the stone that completes the dome 
was developed, within the structure, into a superb pendant which 
“hangs from the centre of the dome more like a lustre of crystal 
drops than a solid mass of marble or of stone,’^ 

The varied outline, the light, grace and delicacy of Jain 
temples, have to be seen to be appreciated. They practically 
justify the intricacy of the ornamentation that universally prevails. 
With a larger structure and one where reliance was placed very 
nearly exclusively on proportion and shadej elaboration soon 
becomes not only useless but in bad taste. With the Jaina 
arts and architecture it might almost be said that no elaboration 
could be in excess of the propriety and necessity of the style. 

(B) Deccan.— Similarly the second great group of Bombay 
Presidency wood-carvings, that of Khandeshand the Deccan, 
may be viewed as possessing both a Hindu and a Muhammadan 
type. The latter attained perfection with the tombs, mosques 
and palaces of Bijapur and the former — a survival of a still more 
ancient art — evolved into splendour with the establishment of the 
Kalyan dynasty, somewhere in the 6th Century. This may be 
spoken of as the Chalukyan style and stated as severing India into 
Northern and Southern sections. It has also been speculated that 
the Chalukyans were by religion Jains originally, though for many 
centuries their descendants have been Hindus. Their arts in con- 
sequence manifest a co-equal tendency to Jaina and Hindu feeling. 
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The Muhammadan art of this region (an already remarked) 
may^e r” arded aa having taken its birth with the arch.tec ure 
of Biiapur! This AviU be seen in the paper impression fiirnishe 
t Mr C L. Burns Principal of the School of Art, Bombay, and 
f i' ' <0 the Amra House. The fittings of the boudoir in the 

placed near to the Agi a nouoc. ^ » rwmmnlifv other 

Circuit House have also been designed to exempWy omr 
features of this stvle and special attention may be drawn to Ac 
r .Lted bv Mr. Percy Brown, from Ibrahim Ra.ah s 

‘■"i" ■ f made 1^ the atone-iarvera of JodhiH.r. 

U mav nerve the 'immediate purpose of this woik, namely, the 

eaempliSoVtion of the more striking^ 

with in Western India, it a tew of the bettei knonn detelo 
menls be now discussed and reference made to the examples 

the Exhibition, 

CHIEF EXHIBITS ON VIEW. 

AHMyuaBau -The ejahorate 

styles of architecture , Jthe Western Presi- 

stiil survive in the Jam and Hmdu mmples 

dency “‘‘i"''"';' h Century, mav be said to have attained 

Muhammadans ^ , arid mosques erected during 

their greatest petfecuon m the o. , 

the Alnnedabad dynasty. These au. more ^ 

toelopment h. panelling, rapidly assumed ‘''= 
and window tracery, in many respects unsurpassed for beauty 
eWauce b. any part of tbe world. In the Ram b.prfs tomb 
and mosque and in the Sidi Said’s mosque of ‘1- Bhu to , 

the finest examples of this art may be seen. Hit lamou. 
windows of the last mentioned have been reproduced lor the 
Mbitioninwood. They represent the phenomenon, not un* 
familiar to the Indian traveller, of a banyan tree growing out o 
and around a palm until, in its snake-like entanglements of roo 
and branch, the banyan strangles its foster parent. I he equal 
^ptotg, tlm assortment and distribution of the parts, carr.es 
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this conception into the highest domain of conventional decora- 
tive art, while the atmosphere of nature is uncontaminated. Its 
inception may be traced to the Jamma Musjid and its perfection 
seen in the Sidi Said mosque, but for 400 years it has pursued 
the arts of Ahtnedabad without deterioration to anv material 
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DIVISION 13. tables of the Exhibition executed in the best Ahmedabad style. 

WOOD- 

CARVING. Of these the following may be mentioned :~ 

A teak wood carved bracket , (No. 4652] priced at Rs. 205; 
a smaller one of similar wood (No, 902) and a large bracket in 
black-wood (No. 906) carved at Kalnpar and priced at Rs. 280, 

In Mangrol (Kathiawar) good wood-carvers are to be found 
who produce black-wood exactly as in Ahmedabad. A few ex- 
amples will be found in the Exhibition by Kachra Doolabhram. 

Bhavrmgar No. 28.) --Tin’mng now to the 

more Hindu style of wvood-carviiig, seen in Gujerat^ the charming 
reproduction of a portion of a palace^ contributed by His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bliavnagar/may be accepted as fully character- 
istic of the purest and best work of former times. This will be 
found on the left-hand side of the Refreshment Room. Mr; 
Proctor Sims, the State Engineer of Bhavnagar, has given this 
reproduction his most careful attention and it may accordingly be 
accepted that; in constructive details/ in ornamentatiGn and in fur- 
nishing, it is an accurate and faithful reproductiGn of a portion of 

CharacteHs- a Raiput Chief ^s palace in Kathiawar. Plate No, 28 show's the 
tic Features, A , . 

front elevation of the building which it w ill be noted consists of a 

ground floor and an upper storey. The lower windows are in a 

rich form of lattice, consisting of rounded halls beautifully carved 

and fixed together in geometric form. This style of pinjra recalls 

at once the turned lattice-work of Egypt and the perforated stone 

panels of the Chalukyan temples. The paiatc<l ceiling of the 

lower room represents the moou-liglit dance of Kruhna and the 

Gopis (or milk-maids), while flow^eis are being showered upon 

them from the clouds, 

Mr. Proctor Sims informs the w^riter that, w hen the head car- 
penter of the State was told His Highness had given orders that, in 
constructing this model house, he was to follow most carefully the 
time-honoured rules and traditions of his craft, he expressed the 
greatest pleasure since he regarded the modern departures (all 
too common) as degenerations. As the work progresse<I he 
observed that the finger of God was pointing the way and that 
accordingly mistakes were impossible. In support of this belief he 
quoted the ancient rules of his craft such as that if the nine planets, 
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Plate No. 28. Bhavnagar Room (Wood-carving in Hindu Style 

of Kathiawar.) 
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the twelve signs of the zodiac and the fifteen dates of the lunar division io. 

month, were kept in line together^ Vishwakarma had told that carving. 

they would subtend a right angle." Further that the breadth of 

the room shoulclbe divided into 34 equal parts, of which 14 in the 

middle and 2 at each end should be left blank, while the remain'- 

ing tw^G portions should each form windows ox jdlis. The space 

between the plinth and the upper floor should be divided into 

nine parts, of which one should be taken up by the base of the 

pillar, six parts by the column, one by the capital and one by 

the beam over it. He then added that should any departures be 

made from these rules, the ruin of the architect and death of the 

owner were sure to follow. 

Is it to be wondered at that the Kathiawar House should be 
beautiful and dignified when constructed under conditions and 
rules that have taken hundreds of years to evolve to their present 
perfection? The wood-carving will be at once admitted as grace- 
ful and artistic, especially the peacock-like {^norli) elaboration 
of the protruding joist ends, the pendants and veils of the brackets 
and capitals, and the curtain-like festoonings of the component 
parts of the scrolls and other ornamentations. The struts support- 
ing the upper balcony are deeply under-cut, the design being richly 
interwoven with animal subjects and foliar elaborations. In these 
it is not infrequent to find the motto “ Live and let live a Purpose 
portrayed. A man is represented shooting, with the bow and tation. 
arrow, a falcon which is about to strike a pigeon, while a snake 
has timt instant bitte^^ Bliavnagar style is one of 

the most prevalent and characteristic met with in Gujerat, and 
verv possibly originated in ancient Cambay and from a Hindu 
rather than a Jaina conception. 

Bhavnagar House has been purchased for the Indian Museum, 

Calcutta, where it will be reconstructed. 

The Baroda Balcony j thrown over the door into the 
Exhibition office, will be seen to bear a close resemblance, in 
most of its details, to the Bhavnagar House but to manifest 
numerous modern or local developments. This singularly grace- 
ful structure w^as made under the supervision of Mr. G. R. Lynn, 

State Chief Engineer of Baroda, and by the carpenter who 
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sm:~My^ore mi(l€oorih-~{Pl(^i^ ^9^ \ 

V oo-rarpd that a powerful art influeuce, 

,. baa already ton V ‘“J* ,bc 

generally " A dynasty. T lus 

establisbmenty in t , t t;i1 the dark aye-s, say from 

tovived, in ^t-i»tegri.,^^ „er. gradually eo„- 

:::::dd: Hiriuiat aid .bm di,.tod «. abm .» ... ,,.0.10..- 

r of a mixed fornv of Hindu and Chalukyan art. Uus lias 

tion of a m ^ ^ sufficient of its origmal 

however, preserved, to tht prtstn _ f,.om that of 

conception to now constitute a perfecri^ 

other parts of India and one. which has excrcistd ^ y 

able influence on the art crafts of the southern 

L town of Kalyan, in the Nizam’s territory, Chatoy^ 

Slpiratlon spr J eaat and r«ut .»« it entoded Bom to 
Southern Mahratta country and Mysore to tie - y . ' . 

'(tetween the mouths ot tb. Kistna and 

t embraced the whole ot the ’ 'X; 

It thus severed the Dravidian arts and tob.tertme o[ tl 
smrthern eat, emity from those ot the Indo-Aryan and Saracen,. 

of the northern sections of India. _ ■., p.p 

It has been surmised, from the many points „ .v 

older temples of this class (met with in the central tracts of Ind a) 
to the modern Jaina structures of the western and north-i^estern 
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Plate No. 29.. Mysore door and other articles in Chalukyan style. 
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The later monuments gradually show, however, a stronger and s 
11“ tabt 01 Hinddsm, until in Hallabid, the last and m some 
the grandest of all, they are purely Hindu temples. The 

building oi Hallabid was suddenly left off throng 

„rthe Muhammdans in .J- A.D, and at the «»' ‘™; 

• f nrf^ of the people, in this tract of country, were so complet . > 

-1 -lated that nothing new has siirce been produced by them. 

00^0 o great worlcs and the preservation of a style 

of art from generation to generation IS o 7 1 ^ ^ 

*“'I-‘"‘'"‘’'tllt:i"°to“he homestead, it may he 5 — 

r;irhor 1 IsLl orm>m.ntatio„ usually 
remarked that hous- P TUp o-reat prototypes of 

,he types established in the “gion held! with" may 

the secular ornamentajon, temples of Hamrooncondah 

accordingly be said of Somnathpur, Baillur and 

(near Warangal), m y .carvers of to-day copy the 

Hallabid, m My»re Th - 

statues and .dols ot t passive over-door 

these temples. ^ l l^e , t J^iches and idols, are regularly 

frames and architraves, ^^ular 'construction. The 

copied and have become fcatures^^ ^^^^^ 

perforated stone windows ^ ^ ^ peculiar to the Deccan and 

massive form of lattice ^^“/"[^^nmals of the later developments of 
Guierat. Lastly taken their birth from the 

+W. vehicle of the creator, Bralima, 

the vemcie two-headed bird, 

in monster formy such as a wo 
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on them in stroni^ relief/ The massive panel frames have rosette-* divisiom is, 

^ WOOB- 

like expansions at the joints and around the brass bosses, that carving. 
give a finish and dignity to the whole structure, most unusual in 
Indian wood-work. It may be observed that the goose, carrying 
a wreath of flowers and possessing a floriated tail, constitutes a 
prominent feature in the ornamentation which, except for the 
statue of Lakshmi on the lintel, has little or no trace of Hindu 
ornamentation, as understood in Northern India. 

The HallabM —Placed over the Mysore Door 

(Plate No. 29) but unconnected with it, will be seen two repro- 
ductions in teak wood, of the stone lintels in the famous Ghalu- 
kyan temple of Hallabid. These were prepared at the writer's 
request from the originals in the Bangalore Museum. The 
mythical monster animal, discussed above, will be seen clearly por-' 
trayed. Its foliated tail and floral ornamentations of the body Foliated tail, 
are the features of most interest, from the stand-point of decora- 
tive art, The peculiar forms these assume may be traced in 
practically every art of Mysore and a large portion of that of 
South India generally, where found uncontaminated with modern 

and specially European influence. The foliage will be seen to re- Nature of 
; ; ^ , . 1 rt . , 1 Opuamenta- 

present a pinnate leaf with numerous scorpoid flowering branches tion. 

dispersed within the scrolls. In exeraplification of the importance 

of this observation and with a view to illustrate other forms of 

the mythical animal so commonly porirayed and its dominafcm^ 

of the arts of South India, a selection of articles has been hung 

on the walls around the Mysore Door. Of these may be noted (^) 

two sandal-wood carvings , the one showing an elephant-headed 

hippopotamus, the other an elephant-headed goose, depicted 

on the name-plates below the statues; [i) an ivory tortoise^ 

wreathed in flowers ; (^r) a settee head-piece in ivory (rescued from 

the old palace of Mysore and possibly i6th Century work)^ 

ornamented in dragon forms ; (d) a small casket in silver, showing 

the double-headed goose; (e) lastly, two carved steel weapons, a 

halberd and elephant ankus^ which , manifest numerous animal 

forms of ornamentation of the kind here indicated. The green % 

and white carpet hung on the walls above the Bellary Door 

is a reproduction from an old Hindu design which came very^ 
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sample. The door consists of 
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The Chief Dravidian temples of b( 
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constructed about the 15th anc 
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with gateways (or 

"vto the tem^ The onterm 

and most conspicuous structure w u < 

smallest or even the least importa.^^ 

mentis, however, sometimes redeem 

the temple being superior to those 

possibly indicating greater ant^uity 
of the Dravidian temples in the 
dates, reveals a most remarkaole 1 

having taken place with 

Perhaps the most significant teat 
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Upn-shaped demon) the tongue may be so cut from the solid rpck division is. 
that it can be moved while it cannot be extracted from between 
the teeth. A chain of many free links may be formed out of a 
stpne^ live or six feet in length, and, then uselessly suspended 
from the ceiling. A rath\ or cai*nage for the god, may be 
hewn out of a huge boulder so that its wheels may be turned 
round by the hand although the carriage cannot be moved upon 
them. Such are the triumphs of past labour, that the visitor 
is invited to inspector he may be asked to examine and pur- 
chase, the equally absurd results of the present-day effort at 
marvellous production, consisting of a carving, that can hardly be 
seen by the naked eye (a statue of Krishna cut from a tamarind 
seed), The Lord’s Prayer ” inscribed on a grain of rice, or a 
table mat constructed of grains of rice ; superfluity of labour thus Superfluity, 
made to take the place of intelligent and rational skill. This 
feature permeates the Dravidian arts and accounts for the 
agglutinations and endless repetitions that everywhere prevail, in 
the ornamentation of the temple or of the encrustation hi 

the metal wares and jewellery. 

The next most striking feature of this style of work may be said 
to be the ingenuity displayed to utilize to the full the bracketed 
pillar. In place of struts thrown out to support the middle of 
the architrave (as in the Jaina form of flat roofing), supplementai^y SappifliMent- 
or bracket shafts are introduced with transverse purlins supporting dinars. 
the rafters ; by this means the middle space is widened. In the 
older examples these supplementary pillars are free from the pier, 
or at most are attached to it by open-work panels, much as in the 
Hallabid perforated windows. So again they are at times exceed- 
ingly beautifully formed and are clustered around the pier in a 
highly artistic manner. Lastly their purpose may be utterly 
disregarded and the pillars made so slender that they serve the 
purpose of sounding boards rather than of supports for the roof. 

The more recent temples have the bracket shafts attached to the 
pier, and very often carved into ydli or lion-headed monsters! 

As works of art these ydli pillars are usually as barbarous as Yali Pillars, 
they are architecturally superfluous. They constitute, however, 
a highly characteristic feature of Dravidian form and thought, 

:■ r'.": 
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style of incised black-wood tables — ebony or more ‘frequently ^ivisiOH^i 
shisham made black through treatment with cocoa-nut oil. These 
tables used to be sold from Rs, 5 to Rs, 1 00 according to size and 
workmanship, but they are hardly if ever now produced although 
two have been specially made for the Exhibition. The design 
was plotted out by means of a pair of compasses, while the feet 
were in the form of elephant- heads- with extended trunks passing 
to the floor. Recently the Technical School of Madura has 
pioneered into new flights in which Burmese and other styles 
have been copied while a further development of Dravidian style 
has also been matured where the yd/rfigures of the great temple 
are copied as the feet of the tables, etc. At the suggestion of the 
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* greatly 1. fte ed»es of to floral scrolls and figures, 
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thus brought into low relie ■, etc. This somewhat 

scratched in mutation o black-wood furniture” 

resembles the old faslnoned ‘ f in reality it 

but is much flatter and ue^^^ 

more nearly resein es : i ^ . ^- ^-j^etly quaint. A writing 

dition to to It baa been constructed l^ain.t 
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the eastern wall „,;nf1ow Travaiicore House is ui- 

jhiroha or striking features in the houses 
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DIVISION 13. 
WOOD- 
CARVING. 


Charactei»is- 
tic Featupeis. 


Three Styles^ 


wood-work that can depict faithfully a triumphal arch covered 
with a profusion of vines and other flowers, with birds and 
squirrels resting on the twigs wdthin its tracery, and which can 
be „ looked at not only on both sides but along the edge and 
through and through and still every detail remain vivid and life- 
likOj can alone be compared with that profligacy of human labour 
already mentioned in connection with the Dravidian arts* Im- 
mense sums have, and are still expended on wood-carving in 
Burma, with, in consequence, exceptionally high wages paid to 
the most skilled carvers* It is not, however, alone in the extra- 
vagance in detail that a parallel may be drawn between the work 
of the Barman and that of the Tamil and Telugu people of Madras. 
There are so many striking similarities in the form of their sacred 
edifices, that one is disposed to think these can hardly be coin- 
cidences. They in fact challenge comparison not only with 
South Indian to Burman art, but with these collectively to 
Assyrian and Babyloniam The prevalence of radiating and 
pointed arches in certain of the brick buildings of Pagan, long' 
anterior to the introduction of a true arch in India, is most signi- 
ficant. So again the great human-headed and winged lions of 
Burma might be looked upon as the lineal descendants of those 
that adorned the portals of Nineveh, But underneath ail 
Burmese art and Burmese Buddhism there is a strong vein of the 
ancient demon worship, now a deep-rooted superstition. The 
distortions and 'twistings of the floral carvings in wood and ivory, 
of the chasings of metal ware, of, the draperies of the sculptures, 
of the painted cloud efiects, of the attitudes and expressions of 
the human figures, each and all are tainted with the bilu or 
demon. . So all-important is this feature that without a knowledge 
oi its: existence, most of the. designs are inexplicable. 

- • In Burma there may be said to be three very distinct styles 
of :wood^carving-— ^the bold massive form seen on rudder chairs 
of boat’s,’ etc,, the deep and elaborate under-cutting of the screens 
at the pagodas and monasteries and the simple incised carving 
of the* house-doors and window-shutters. The writer desired to 
have these three forcibly demonstrated at the Exhibition and 
accordingly secured the rudder chairs of three ordinary river 


Rudder 
Cbairs ai> 
Faneliings. 
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boats. These have been turned on end and fixed against the division is. 
south wall of the Refreshment Room (Plate No. 19) thus forming car°ving. 
a simple and effective ornamentation. Near the floor and consti- 
tuting a sort of basement panel, where the extremities of the 
rudder chairs converge and unite, have been placed two pairs of 
window-shutters. The originals from which these were copied 
were found on a house at Toungoo, the replicas being secured 
through the kind offices of Mr. C. R. Wilkinson, the Deputy 
Commissioner, Toungoo. Mr. H. L. Tilly, Chief Collector of 
Customs, Rangoon, having been instructed to supervise the pre- 
paration and despatch of goods for the Delhi Exhibition, from 
that town, was good enough to accompany the writer on a visit to 
the workshops of the chief carvers, U2>., Maung Po Thit, Maung 
Kaung Biu, Maung Po Nyun, and Maung Than, 

Arrangements were thereafter made for these craftsmen to Screws at 

copy two of the screens in the Shweydagon pagoda and to pre- tion. 
pare certain gong-stands, wooden statues, rudder chairs, etc., for 
the Exhibition. The head-pieces to Chapters V and VI show 
certain features of this kind of Burmese wood-carving. 

Mandalay.— Subsequently, while on a visit to Mandalay, 
arrangements were entered into by which certain screens, doors, 
tympanums, etc., after the pattern of those in the Salin Kyaung, 
should be copied by Saya Khin, the most famous carver of Amara- 
pura.' 

The series of Burmese wood-carving was thus organised with 

the object of presenting examples in its original formj rather than 
in the frequently putrid adaptations of it that are prepared for the 
European market. It was believed the finer and more elaborate 
work might be directly used for wall decoration, in the interior 
of houses, and the bolder and stronger work for out-door orna- 
mentation, such as garden houses, band-stands, etc, 

CHIEF Exhibits on View. 

The splendid series of Burmese wood-carvings thus secured 
will be found in, the Refreshment Room, in the Burmese Room, • ‘ ' 

(on the left of the transept), End in the Main Gallery— the portion 
devoted to wood-carving. They also form, a screen across the 
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• 4. r.+ of the building of which the central arch came from 

BIVISION 13. mam transept of he bu ng Rangoon. The central 
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«„. r™. Ra»go„... TKece„.. 
arch »aa specially prepared tarn a ^‘‘^htirknow. 

creat pagoda in Rangoon and also the beautilu 

Salln K^ung ol Mandalay. It has been purchased by H.s H g - 

”” hrthe''RetehmentRooinrvill be found the large rudder chairs 
Ra..oc the pair; ^in d -luLi;, 

Governmentfromtheir anniuUompetmon 10 g ^ 

these cost Rs. 43- each ; and the four 

In the Main Gallery have been placed six half h e-s..td slatuc 
admtoUy carved and sold for Rs, ,3 each. Also two sniah 
figure gong-stands, Rs. S5- '‘‘‘■'ee »ere specially made to jler 

Sin, to Rr^.ooo, and the right-hand 

for Rs 1,500. They are good examples of their kind . 

In the Burmese Room will be discovered an J““h- 

stand by Maung Po Nyun, Rs. 1.500, “ f ““-“E 

SavaTaung,Rs. 513, and two more rudder chairs boldly ciA y 

a., same mate, Rs. 50 each. A pair 

from those in the Salin Kyaung 1 two doors by Mau g Ih^ 
Rs. 431 each ; a door one quarter natural sme Iron, the ba 
Kyaung, RS. S50; and lastly a triese copied from parts of the 
monastery near the great pagoda of Frome, Rs. 125- 

A good collection of miscellaneous wood-work is (ontribu 
by Messrs. Beato & Co., of Rangoon, and may be said to con- 
stitute the furniture in the Burmese Room. »3 * 

"^gst other things a carved screen ,(^-37). P-- 350, 

a gong stand, Rs. 250. and an overmantel (No. 38), Rs- 187. 

AWARDS FOR WOOD-CARVING UNDER DIVISION 13 
, (ARCHITEprURE AND FURNITURE). 

First Ptiae with gold medal awarded to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bhavnagar for Architectural wood-carving a, seen 
in Bhavnagar House. (Plate . 

igS 
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First Prize with gold medal awarded to the Mayo School of division is. 
Art, Lahore, for wood-carving shown on the balcony of the Pan-’ 
jab Room. (Plate No. 21.) 

First Prize with gold medal to the School of Art, Bombay, 
for its room furnished and decorated in Gujerat style. (Plate 
No. 2.) 

First Prize with gold medal for Burmese Princess in carved 
wood made by Maung Than Yegyan of Rangoon. (Plate No. 64.) 

First Prize with silver medal to the Madras School of Arts 
for the carved doorway at the entrance to its Dra vidian Room. 

(Plate No. I.) 

Second Prize with silver medal to the Madras School of 
Arts for a sideboard in Dravidian style (No. 644). 

Second Prize with silver medal to the Bombay School of 
Art for a sideboard. 

Second Prize with silver medal for sideboard made by the 
Mayo School of Art, Lahore. 

Second Prize with silver medal for Burmese gong-stand 
made by Maung Po Nyun of Rangoon. (Plate No. 31-A.) , . 

Second Prize with silver medal for Burmese archway made 
by Saya Khin of Mandalay. (Plate No. 3 t-) 

Second Prize with silver medal for bracket in black-wood 
(No. 906) made by Panachand Bhagwan of Ahmedabad. (Shown 
in middle of Plate No. 27.) 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Messrs. Beato & Co., of 
Rangoon and Mandalay for furniture in Burmese Room. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for balcony made under the 
supervision of the State Chief Engineer of Baroda. 

Third Prize with bronze medal for a doorway made 
Surjan Singh of Saharanpur. (Plate No. 23.) 

. Third Prize with bronze medal, for, replica of a door in 
old palace of Mysore made by the Executive Engineer of the new 

palace. (Plate No. 29,) : . • , j u 

Third Prize with bronze medal for a carved door made bj 

Hussain Perasaib ahd P^eransahib, carpenters, Bellary. (Plat 
No. 30.) 
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,7tte7om o7 a «.e g.. 

mad« under the supervision of the Principal 

“Wrf W»7th‘*:sfn^dll for carved table (No^ 3 ?o 4 ) 

a„d"^e (NO. 3 Sd,) in ^ 

Mistri, of Nagina in Bijnor fshown iii Plate No^ S 4 b 
Third Prize with bronze medal for a bracket ^ 
made by Somnath Bhadar Das of Panchpati, Ahraedabad. 

Third Prise rndth bronse medal for two reproductions 
1 !f ..rHin architraves in Hallabid temple, also carved door- 
wly in Hardwickia binnata wood (No. 3348) ; made under the 
instructions of Mr. J. Cameron, Superintendent of the Bangalore 

A-liiseum. (For formerj see Plate No. 29.) 

“Ld Prise with bronse medal to Barkat Ali, o Jid andliar 
Pa^Mor overmantel (No. S36), panel (No. 830). table (No. 835!. 
and table {No. 838). (See Plate No. 22, fig. i.) ^ , 

commanded tor old carved doorway pn«ha«d 
Collector, made by carpenters in Mainpuii in the United Pro. 

“"commended for carved overmantel exhibited by Messr... 

Davee Sahai Chamba Mull of Amritsar. ^ ^ 

"“mmended lor carved walnut tray (No. 0,66) made by 

Habibjooof Srinagar, Kashmir ^ade by 

Gommended for carved walnut screen (No. 2870) mal y 

Jabbar Khau of Srinagar, Kashmir. 

jjmaion M.-lnluying. 

The subject of wood-carving having been dealt with 
less in detail, there seems hardly any occasion to devote to other 
Divisions of wood-work so much consideration. luUymg, lo 
example, is an art rarely practised by xtselU J® 

craft devoted to it, - us an aid 

from those of carving. It may for special effects. 

to wood-carving and one resorted years 

At the same time there are a few centres that have for lo g y 

past enjoyed the reputation of having bv Uie 

,vf vx-nn 4 -work mav be instantly recognise y 
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mentation and the overelaboration usually pursued, are the chief division 14. 

INLAYING* 

faults of this style of work, together with an inherent tendency to 
the cheap but nasty. 

The best examples in the collection may be said to be the 
alrairah from Lahore ; the looking-glass from Hoshiarpur made 
by Jeyram Das and Karam Chand, price Rs. 115 ; some three or 
four small tables from Lahore and Hoshiarpur, Rs, 30 to Rs. 50 ; a 
work-box from Hoshiarpur by Atma Ram and Gan ga Ram, Rs. 7 5 ; 
and a looking-glass from Amritsar, Rs. no. It seems needless to 
specialize further the numerous excellent examples displayed 
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mvisiON 14. serviceable, thougii monotonous when more than one sample is 
INLAYING, All these articles have been made by Kali Charati of 

Monghyr, 

4« Nepal.-— T he inlaying of ivory on black ebony seems to be 
practised to some extent in this State.: The picture frames 
sopplied ydn be doubtless much admired. They display a neat- 
ness in execution .and elegance in scroll ornamentation that will 
be a surprise to most persons who are accustomed to associate 
quaint applique rather than finished inlaying with Nepal 

5. RatnagiRI— Has contributed two writing tables produced 
by the pupils of the local Industrial School Although these are 
European in feeling both in construction and ornamentation they 
are good examples of inlaying in which two or three shades of 
wood have been carefully selected so as to produce a desired 
effect ; price Rs. 375 and Rs. 335 each, 

6. AURANGABAD.~A somewhat similar style of coloured wood 
inlaying to that of Ratnagiri is practised at this town, one exam- 
ple of which, a small glove-box, price Rs, 50, may be discovered 
in the 'Exhibition : it has been purchased by His Excellency the 
Viceroy. This is ornamented with three shades of wood in- 
terspaced with brass, 

7; Mysore.— The best specimen of inlaid work shown in the 
Exhibition, will doubtless be admitted to be the door from the 
palace of Mysore which has been placed in the Loan Collection 
Gallery. (See Plate No. 32.) In the Main Gallery will be found 
numerous fine examples, all for sale. Among these may be speci- 
ally mentioned the splendid drawing-room cabinets (Rs. 950 to 

L! 50) ’ made by Ganesiah and Co. ; the lady's writing table, 
Rs. 458, from the Mysore Museum ; the large assortment of small 
tables, , mostly in quaint octagonal forms, Rs. 25 to Rs. 6o;the 
miniature; doors, Rs.; 250, made by Messrs, Ahamad Ali and 
Mu^mad: Mukh^umq stationery racks, Rs. 65 to Rs. 150? 
lastly , a charming /casket (spoken of as an address box), by 
Messrs! Ahamad Alirand Muhamad Mukhdum, ebony inlaid with 
ivory and sily^l ^rice Rs. 625. One or two rosewood writing 
tables, with with white woods, have also 

contributed by Ganesiah and Co., of Mysore, at a cost of Rs, 340 

■ .144 
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each. Messrs. M. Yusuf AH & Sons, Artware makers of Mysore, uivisroN i4. 
have sent a few admirably finished articles such as a vase, Rs. 75, inlating. 
a small work-box, Rs, 55, and a walking-stick, Rs, 100, \Conf^ 
with Class V.) 

Turning now to Metal Inlaying, there are 
two or three centres where this is practised, the chief being 
Chiniot and Lahore in the Panjab and Mainpuri in the United 
Provinces. Of course in many other places metal may be and is 
used to a limited extent. For example, both in Hoshiarpur and 
Jallandhar the art is an old one, but these towns can hardly be 
regarded as having evolved features in metal inlaying that are in 
anyway distinctive. 

CHINIOT.—The art of inlaying with brass, as practised in this 
locality, would seem to have originated with the preparation of 
camel-panniers [kajawas). It has recently, in the hands of 
Muhammad Hussain, risen to a higher order. Some of the screens 
turned out by that carpenter are exceedingly beautiful and 
remarkably cheap. His usual charge for a four-leaved screen is 
about Rs. 150, but if finished on both sides, Rs. 200 or Rs. 250. 

With one or two exceptions the examples shown in the Exhibition 
are not up to his best standard. Chiniot work is bolder, freer 
and better in design than the inlaying of Hoshiarpur or Jallandhar 
and the contrast of the metal with the darker wood used in 
Chiniot is distinctly superior to that with the wood employed in 
Hoshiarpur. The best example is the screen shown in the back- 
ground of Plate No, 33. 

Lahore and Amritsar. — Sant Ram of Lahore has contri- 
buted a few small screens, prices Rs, 43 to Rs. 88, and there will 
also be found various drawing-room tables more or less inlaid 
with brass, at prices from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50. (To left of Plate 
No. 33.) 

Mainpuri in the United PROvmcEs.~This District has for 
many years been noted for its beautiful wood-work inlaid 
brass-wire. Mr. Percy Brownes sketch (Plate No, 34) shows 
Mainpuri operator at work and; Plate No. 33 gives a selection 
the metallic inlaid wood- work o£ India, Mainpuri being represented 
by the wall-cabinet and card table. In an 
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lines. 1 ne dots rnar aiversiiy me ucsigu 
,nds, in a space of a few inches. These are 
nsted np on the point of a needle. They 
j-'s. The card table shown on Plate No. 33 
of this style of work and has been pur- 
ircy the Viceroy. 

dy recently the tar-kashi produced con- 
auns) used while bathing, pen-cases, w’ork- 
such like small articles are apparently made 
es Mainpuri (and Pilibhit may possibly be 
rdly a local fair in the United Provinces, 
l1 that they are not offered for sale. To 
pecially and to one or two other officers 
has to be attributed the expansion of the 
aore important position. The art is best 
ir trays. A plate 12 inches in diameter will 
or 20 days. This circumstance conveys a 
the cost of the work. Speaking of doors, 
that the application of wire inlaying to 
was his own conception, no doors of the 
leen set up in any Native house. The door 
Exhibition from Mainpuri while a fine old 
no tar-kashi as was hoped it might when 


1 the Exhibition a most admirably finished 
k will be found in the form of a work-box. 
•vancore and is for sale, price Rs. 310. It is 
copper^ the design being quite unlike any- 
sr parts, of India. 
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Awards FOR WooD.woRK UNDER Division 14 (Inlaying). 

First Prize with silver medal to Ganeshiah of Mysore for 
a cabinet inlaid in ivory. 

First Prize with silver medal to Kanhaiya Lai Madan Mohan 
of Mainpuri for a table inlaid with metal. 

Second Prize with silver medal to Ahmed Ali and Maho- 
med Makhdum of Mysore for a cabinet inlaid with ivory. 

Second Prize with silver medal to Atma Ram and Ganga 
Ram of Hoshiarpur for two boxes Inlaid with ivory. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Mania Baksh and Dost 
Mahomed of Chiniot for a screen inlaid with metal. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Alleppy of Travancore for 
a box inlaid with metal. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to the Industrial School of 
Aurangabad for box inlaid with wood and metal. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Kali Charan of Monghyr 
for a cabinet of ebony inlaid with ivory. 

Commended for cup inlaid with ivory, Yusuf Ali &: Sons. 

Commended for table Inlaid with metal, Bhagwan Singh of 
Jallaiidhar. 

Commended for screen inlaid with metal, Muhammad Hussain 
of Chiniot. 

Commended for almirah inlaid with ivory, exhibited by 
Mr. G. B. Bleazby, of Lahore. 

Commended for screen inlaid with ivory and ebony by Jeyram 
D ass and Karam Chand of Ploshiarpur; 



DIVISION 14. 
INLAYING. 

AWARDS. 


I 



Division 

Sandal-wwd is the most popular and most expensive of all 
woods. It is with the Natives of India engraved, inlaid or 
veneered and made into a variety of most beautiful and artistic 
articles. Of chandan (sandal-wood) it might in fact be said 
that after ivory it is the material best suited for ornamental 
treatment. It is utilized at many localities, remote from the 
regions of production, such as Cuttack in Bengal; Delhi in th^ Manufacture., 
Panjab ; Indore and Alwar in Rajputana; and Ahmedabad and 
Surat in Bombay. The chief centres of sandal-wood carving arp, 
however, Sorab and Sugar in Mysore ; Travancore, Trichiriopoly, 
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Tirupati, Madura and Coimbatore in Madras ; and Kanara, Surat, 
Ahrnedabad and Bombay in the Western Presidency^ There are 
said to be three qualities of the wood dependant on the age of 
theTree, the locality of production, and the position in the stem 
from which derived. As. a rule the darker the colour the better the 
quality* 

The art of sandal- wood, carving is usually confined to one or 
two families. In Mysore, in the Sbimoga District, the most 
important centre of the craft, there are, for example, not more 
than eight families with 35 artizans in all. These are known 
ds gudigars, .They claim to have come from Goa and to owe 
their name to the circumstance that they were originally the 
hereditary carvers and painters of the temple (or gudi). 
resemblance of the . name gudigar to kondikar (the ivory carvers 
of Bengal) suggests a possible caste identity. The instruments 
employed by the sandal-wood carvers are extremely simple, 
a saW) a plane, a mallet, a hone or fine-grained hard stone, and 
an assortment of various kinds and sizes of chisels and a few 
engraveris tools— some extremely minute and delicate. The 
operation is started by either drawing the pattern that is 
intended to be produced on the smooth and Vrhite-washed sandal- 
wood, or on a piece of paper pasted over its surface. This 
is then engraved or outlined in every detail ; the interspaces be- 
tween the lines are next cut away, thus leaving the pattern in 
low relief ; and lastly the design itself is carved in the minutest 
detail by chisels fine and still finer, as the work progresses. In this 
way every effect of light and shade, every curve and expression, 
and every texture that may be desired is fully portrayed. 

^ The minuteness and intricacy in elaboration aimed at are 
alone equalled by the results attained by the ivory carver* The 
chief and only flaw in this most charming craft is the fact that 
the joinery is unsatisfactory and the fittings worthless. With 
truly artistic indifference to minor details the sandal-wood carver 
will devote days and weeks to the carving of panels or figures 
on a block composed of several small pieces stuck together by 
glue while'he is fully conscious this' will give way and thus ruin 
his work in a few months' time; This defect canj alone be 
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remedied by the sandal- wood work, when produced, being taken to division 15. 
pieces and reset by a professional cabinet-maker. No persuasion ^^ood." 
and no inducement has ever succeeded in remedying these defects. 

The artizans are profligate, apathetic, indigent and of intern- HaWts of the 
' perate habits. If their work be not desired they are ready to 
starve ; but to change their social position, their modes of life or 
their craft customs, they will not. The number of good artists 
is extremely limited and a rule is carefully observed, that, 
if a youth does not show natural aptitude, no attempt is made to 
train him to the higher flights of the carver’s art. Accordingly a 
large percentage of the sons of carvers become carpenters or even 
agriculturists and do not learn their ancestral trade. These con- 
siderations thus naturally narrow the possibility of any great 
expansion, the more so since no person outside the caste is ever 
admitted to the fraternity. The cheap, ordinary goods, that can paying Goods, 
be produced by indifferent skill, are those that pay. It accord- 
ingly amounts to a favour to undertake the mote expensive and 
more troublesome work. Under these circumstances it is useless 
to explain the possible new markets and high prices that might 
be secured for good and conscientious work. 

Surat, Ahmedabad and Bombay.— cMof styles, 
dal-wood carving has one constant characteristic, its application 
to small objects. It is accordingly elaborate and minute but while 
that is so there are several well marked types, in the Bombay, 

Surat and Ahmedabad work, for example, there may be traced 
a strongly Jaina tendency. The branches of the trees con- 
stantly assume the encircling feature of the Ahmedabad window 
panellings. The foliage is large, bold, deeply and freely cut, 
with the individual leaves having upturned tips and coarsely 
serrate margins. Interspersed with the foliage, a profusion of 
temples, also human and mythological subjects occur, but these 
display remarkably little conventionalism and artistic grouping 
and no trace of perspective. Reliance is apparently placed upon 
massiveness. As a rule the houses and figures are jumbled 
together without any study of effect. In fact the sandal- wood 
work of Gujarat, as a whole, bears evidence of having been adapted 
from a previous art, most probably ebony-carving, there very 
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of gods, 4 being Shivite, 13 Vishnavite and i Brahma. They division 15 . 
were made under the supervision of the Executive Engineer in wood. 
charge of the new palace works at Mysore. The following are a 
few of the more commendable pieces : — 

{a) Chmmmdi-- [Plate No, J5). — ^An emanation of the god- 
dess Durga who w^as sent to destroy the demons Chanda and 
Munda and who subsequently bore their conjoint names. The 
carving is simply wonderful; every detail being faithfully brought 
out; price Rs. 255, 

{])) Brahma— [Plate No, J5)> — The first member of the 
Hindu triad and the supreme creator of the universe ; Rs. 184. 

[c) Krislma— [Plate N 0, as the cow-keeper playing on his 

lute and charming the cattle ; Rs. 266, 

[d) within the mantle formed of a skin which he 
stripped ixom Asura^ a demon disguised as an elephant ; Rs. 186. 

[e) JLalcshmi— the goddess of wealth with two attendant 
elephants throwing water ; Rs. 239. 

[f) 8 araswati— the goddess of learning playing on the 
vtna ; Rs. 184. 

Amongst the very large series of admirable caskets, cabinets 
and other articles procured from Mysore, the following may be 
specially mentioned: — - 

[g) A cabinet [see Plate No, yy) made by Mudgod Heran- 
nappa of Surat, price Rs, 1,500, This is one of the most carefully 
prepared specimens of this wmrk ever exhibited, 

[h) by Shapur Subbrayappa, Sugar Dudda Put- 

tappa, Ganapati Kesarappa, M. Puttappa Thimmappa and Veer- 
appa. This w^as specially prepared at the writeris request, and 
by the most expert carvers of the State, The cabinet work was 
done with extra care and the carvers were instructed to produce 
the very best article that it was possible to accomplish, no parti- 
culars as to the ornamentation having been given. The panels 
on the four sides will be seen to depict hunting and forest scenes 
with much feeling, in a style that recalls the ivory carving of 
Japan and China, while the border patterns are charmingly 
beautiful examples of Chalukyan ornamentation ; price Rs, 1,438. : : 

Plate No, 36-A shows a portion of the top of this box, , ^ 
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(i) Ilheda Blephant'^catching—{P late No. J5). — This repre- 
sents a sylvan scene in the Mysore elephant-catching operations; 
Rs. 1 15, 

(^) SandaUwood temple sent by the Bangalore Museum, 
price Rs, 408. 

(/) WorU-box made by Banarsi Subhana of Sorab ; Rs, 1,000, 

{m) Album boards by Jade Gopalappa of Sorab ; Rs, 1 38, 

Bombay [Flale No. A miniature three-folding 

screen of exquisite workmanship done by Doolab Rai Gullab Rai, 
price Rs, 625, purchased by His Highness the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad. 

Surat {Plate No. jigs. 3 and 4),— A large selection of 
this class of goods will be found of which the following may be men- 
tioned as representative :~Combination jewel-case and glove-box 
by Jamsetji Nasarwanji Petigara, Rs. 156 ; a shawl-box Rs, 156 ; 
a glove-box Rs. 81, and a charming picture-frame by Harkison 
Parshotam; price Rs, 150, (Fig. 3.) 

Baroda has sent a few unimportant examples of sandal-wood, 
such as glove-boxes and the like, by Hurgovind Hira Dabhoi, 

Ahmedabad No. 3 S-A^ fig. 2) contributes a large and 

selected assortment of this class of goods such as cabinets, glove- 
boxes, book-covers, book-holders, panels (fig, 2), etc,, byParbhudas 
Rughnath Petigara. 

It would take many pages to enumerate even the most note- 
worthy of the admirable collection of sandal-wood carving on 
view. The above by no means mentions even the names of all 
the commendable articles to be seen, though it may serve the pur- 
pose of, this publication, namely, to direct attention to the display 
under the heading of carved sandal-wood, the chief types of that 
work that may be studied, and the better known carvers. 

Awards for Wood-carving under Division 15 (Sandal-wood), 

' First Prize with gold medal for the work-box {h) to Mistris 
Shapur Subbrayappa and Sagar DoddaPuttappa and to Carvers 
Ganapati Kesavappa, M. Puttappa Thimmappa and Veerappa of 
Mysore, (Plate No. 36-A,) 

First Prize with silver medal for a figure of hwara exhi- 
bited by the Executive Eiigineer of the Mysore Palace, 
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Second Prize with silver medal to Banarasi Subhana of Sorab division 46 . 
for a iMysore cabinet. (Plate No, 35,) 

Second Prize with silver medal to Doolabhdas Ghellabhai of marquetry. 


Bombay for a photograph frame in the form of a table screen. 
(Plate No. 35-A, fig. I.) 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Harkison Parshotam of 
Surat for a photograph frame. (Plate No. 35-A, fig. 3.) 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Mudgod-Herannappa of 
Surat for a cabinet. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Jamsetji Nasarwanji Peti- 
gara of Surat for a writing box. 

Commended for photograph frames, Parsotam Narbharam of 
Surat. 

Commended for a carved panel, Par bhndas Rughnath of 
Ahmedabad. (Plate No. 35-A, fig. 2.) 


Division 16 ^--Vene€ringp Applique f Marquetry s Lcittice 
(Finjray worhi etc* 

I. Teneeringy as applied to the furniture and the cabinet- 
makers' trades in, 'Europe and America, is fortunately at present 
hardly if ever practised in India.*^ The economy secured by glu- 
ing to the surface of articles made in cheap wood, a veneer (or 
paper-like sheet) of a more expensive timber, would, if applied to 
every-day articles, be quite unsuited to the transitions of tempera- 
ture and humidity to which most parts of India are subject. But 
the art of veneering is by no means unknown to the Indian crafts- 
men. Sandal-wood, 1 tortoise-shell, horn, porcupine-quills and ivory 
are regularly veneered and fixed by glue, or pegged down by nails, 
to the surface of articles made of a cheaper material. This art 
has attained high proficiency in Vizagapatam where chess-tables 
and men, dressing cases, work-boxes, tea-caddies, jewel-cases, 
glove-boxes, picture-frames, etc., have for many years past been 
extensively manufactured in sandal and other woods, veneered 
with tortoise-shell or bison and buffalo-horn and these again over- 
laid by delicate fret-work and carved ivory. 

During a recent visit to VlZAGAPATAM, the writer inquired charaeteris- 
» , _ . , . , - tic Features, 

carefully into the origin of the floral designs e mployed, these 

* Conf% with remarks below on Mysore Ivories and mother-of-pearl inlaying'* • 
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DIVISION 16. came into existence apparently with the fathers and grand- 
VJjNEEHINGj fathers of the present craftsmen. The flowers usually cepic e 
MARQUETHY. are the European eyebright, the convolvulus, the rose and ot ler 

flowers with which of course the operators are quite unfamiliar 

and simply copy blindfoldly, the one from the other. But on 
further inquiry, older designs of an indigenous or Hindu origin 
were discovered, i.. the possessioo of the mrerter craftsman. The 
art is thus by no means a modern one, as commonly affirmed, 
and this may be seen by some of the examples in the possession 
of the Raja of Vizianagram. It would seem possible that it 
Chairs and originated with the desire for State chairs, howdahs and the like, 
Howdahs. form at the suggestion of Eu- 

ropeans who very possibly furnished the rustic and foliar decora- 
tion that has characterised the goods produced for the past fifty 

or sixty years. The older samples (such as certain chairs in 
Government House, Calcutta, and in the palace of Vizianagram) 
are mostly ornamented by pale green or blue and pink lakh, not 
by black alone, as in the more recent goods. 

The restriction of the craft to three or four workshops in one 
town, that give employment to perhaps 6o persons in all, once 
more illustrates the extremely local character of many of the 
crafts of India. A large percentage of the display of Vizaga- 
patam work, on view at the Exhibition, has been specially pre- 
pared and the designs selected by the writer. It is believed that 

some of the older patterns may be recognised as superior, both 
in artistic merit and finish, to the goods usually procurable. The 
surfaces of the ivory veneers have, as just stated, patterns etched 
' or engraved upon them. By a process of what might be called 
sgraffito, lakh variously coloured is fused over the surface of the 
^amenta engraved ivory. The etched portions are thus loaded or charged 
tion. colour. The superfluous lakh is then scraped off and 

the ivory surface polished. The coloured ornamentation is thus 
shown on a white ivory background. This exceedingly simple 
and beautiful art is capable of considerable development and 
expansion, into many other branches of wmoden and metallic 
decoration since, where pure lakh and metallic pigments (not 
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even some forms of enamelling At the present division 10. 

1 -X • V, , . . , t .t XT- VENEERING, 

day it IS practised by the mlayers of Mysore State and the Vizaga- applique, 
patam and Kota State veneer box-makers and by the metal ®®arquetry. 
workers of Moradabad, Jaipur, Peshawar, and Kashmir. 

The applique ivory is, however, at times simply carved, not 
lakh* coloured, and the caskets and boxes thus ornamented come 
to resemble solid not veneered ivory. 1'his is perhaps the most 
desirable form of Vizagapatam ware. Her Excellency Lady 
Curzon having admired a casket in this style of work in the 
possession of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, a competition 
between the three chief craftsmen in Vizagapatam was instituted, 
the result being the six exceedingly beautiful and carefully finished 
caskets, now on view at the Exhibition (Plate No. 43, fig. 3). 

The writer is much indebted to Mr, W. B, Ayling, the Collector of 
the District, for the great personal interest he took ill seeing that 
the Calcutta model was shown to the craftsmen and faithfully 
followed. In consequence certain improvements have been 
effected, a fact which shows that the skill for fine work has not 
died out in India ; skilled labour is being starved through the 
modern demand for cheap goods, but it is not dead. 

Chief Exhibits ON VIEW. 

A large jewel case with arched lid, made by Ganugula Rama- 
lingram, price Rs. 875. A smaller jewel-case with massive ivory 
fret-work by Lala Venkata Das, price Rs. 312. A carved ivory 
cabinet with coronation of Rama on lid panel, by Ganugula 
Ramalingram, price Rs. 625. Carved ivory cabinet with elephants 
on top panel by Lala Venkutu Das, Rs. 625. A jewel-box on 
buffalo-horn and fret-work ivory by Golti Lakshmaya, Rs. 375 ; the 
same with tortoise-shell, Rs. 437. An ivory etched cabinet with 
Ramans coronation and swdmis by Lala Venkata Das, Rs. 187. 

A sandal-wood box with etched ivory gods and goddesses by 
Ganugula China Veerama, Rs. 312. Handkerchief-box with solid 
ivory central lid panel by Ganugula China Veerama, Rs. 82. 

2. Applique worh has incidentally been mentioned in the 
above passages, that deal with the special craft of Vizagapatam. 

Variously ornamented thin sheets of ivory are fastened, by ivory 
or silver pins, over the surface of the boxes and other articles, 
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DIVISION 16* previously veneered with sandal- wood, with tortoise-shell, or with 
YpTliquI* born. At Limes the ivory simulates the brass bindings of trunks, 
MARQUETRY, other times becomes panels and medallions in the scheme of 
ornamentation. But applique in wood-work assumes in many 
parts of India niueh greater importanGe, as a decorative art, than 
is exemplified by the Vizagapatam box trade. In Plate No. 32 
has been shown to the extreme right a door which His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikanir allowed the writer to remove from one 
of the oldest portions of his ancestral palace. It is believed the 
door dates from the 17th Century. The top triangular portions 
show inlaying with ivory, the lower portions applique of ivory over 
wood, while the frames are charming examples of ivory-carving. 

Plate No, 25 gives a representative series of the wood- 
carving of Nepal. It has already been explained that one of 
the most striking features of the wood-work of that great Himala- 
yan State is the extensive use made of the art of ornamentation 
by applique. The trunk seen in the plate is one of the most 
fascinating examples of this art ever shown, two colours of 
pale wood having alone been employed. It is strongly Chinese 
in its designs, but nevertheless it exemplifies the degree of 
knowledge in this art that prevails in India, Brass and Copper 
are largely overlaid on wooden structures, such as on some of 
the finest of the ancient doors on the forts and palaces of India. 

3. Marquetry {Plate No*. also Plate No, 61 ^ Jig, ^), 
erroneously spoken of as inlaid work, is largely practised in India. 
It has been placed, as a matter of convenience, under this Divi- 
Centres of sion. It is known locally as Sadeh work; and the chief centres 
of the craft are Ahmedabad, Baroda, Bombay, and Surat it 
would appear that the art came to India from Persia (Shiraz) 
through Sind, perhaps' 300 years or so ago. Certain of the doors 
in the old palace of Nurbar near Jaipur are ornamented in this style. 
(1630 A. D.) It was first acquired by the Hindus and then sub- 
sequently taught to the Parsis. The so-called Bombay boxes " 
were apparently boxes, though the expression was early 
made to embrace ''carved wood or ivory boxes as also boxes 
y of sandal a'lid' partly of Sadelt^ or simply of carved-wood 
and sadeli mixed, provided they were made in Gujarat. 
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The materials employed are ivory and horn (plain, or col - division le. 
oured green and blue) black ebony, red-wood and tin or silver, appuquj^/ 
These are cut into long thin strips of various shapes and are ®^arquetry, 
glued together in such a manner as to show, on transverse section, 
geometric patterns of rich and varied design, believed to be 
traceable to an original floral conception. Thin strips or veneer- 
ing ribbons are thus made by transverse section on a series 
of parellel strands and these ribbons are then glued to the 
surfaces of the boxes, cabinets, etc,, as desired. Sometimes panels 
of richly carved sandal-wood or of black ebony, are framed 
in sadelt ware, or at other times the surfaces of the cabinet or 
other article are entirely covered with 

Chief Exhibits on View. 

A fairly comprehensive series of sadelt work will be found 
in the Exhibition. Of these may be mentioned the chess-table 
exhibited by Framjee P. Bhumgara of Bombay, price Rs. 375, 

The erect cabinet shown by Muncharam Govind Ram of Bombay, 
price Rs, 625. The shawl box by Verji Vandas Sedasive of 
Bombay, price Rs. 187. The writing-desk by Kachra Doola- 
bhram of Mangrol, Rs. 125, and the black ebony tea-caddy with 
borders of sadeli by Jamsetji Nasarwanji Petigara of Surat. 

4 ’ "Kota Marquetry.'— \Plates Nos. 32^ 3% 42 \fig. j) and 
{jig. 1) ^' — At Etawa in Kota State, Rajputana, is produced a charm- 
ing manifestation of an art best described as a form of marquetry. 

Special veneers of horn are built up by pieces of ivory and mother- 
of-pearl being inlaid on the horn. These veneers are then affixed , 
to boxes of sandal ox sMsham woods, or to natural horns (used as 
powderflasks) and other such articles. Occasionally direct inlaying^ 
in certain portions of the design, is practised,, but usually strips of 
ornamented buffalo-horn are veneered to the surfaces of the 
boxes or other articles. Instead of veneering ribbons another 
method is sometimes pursued, namely, to form small diamond- 
shaped pieces of horn and to ornament these with ivory or 
mother-of-pearl and when ready, to piece them together in a 
quaint diaper fashion. (Plate No. 42, fig. I.) 

The ivory employed in Kota work is richly elaborated with 
floral designs in black lakh and the mother-of-pearl may. also 
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have a few colour spots or lines imparted to ity in order to bring 
out the flower or leaf intended to be portrayed* This, so fai 
as the writer is aware, is the only fairly extensive use of mother- 
of-pearl as an ornamental material in inlaying or marquetry, prac- 
tised in India bn wood, though a corresponding industry exists 
both in Bhera and Agra in inlaying mother-of-pearl on stone 
(see the article “ Shells” below). 

Although the art as seen in Kota has not risen above that 
of the production of small articles, it has a charming individuality 
in its methods and designs. It is an illustration once more of the 
spontaneity and isolation of the Indian crafts which recalls the 
somewhat parallel case of the Dacca manufacture of bangles 
and other ornaments from conch shells in the heart of Bengal-— 
and thus several hundreds of miles from the sea— the source of 
the materials of the craft. So in the same way it recalls the 

Nagina ebony-carving and the Pali ivory-turnery. 

Chief Exhibits on View. 

The following are some of the better examples of Kota work 
in the Exhibition A stationery-holder, Rs. 62 ; a jewellery- 
box, Rs. 50 ; a pen-holder, Rs. 16 and a powder flask, Rs. 17-8. 

5. Lattice [Pinjra)WorIc.-{P Me No. 3S.)— So much has 
already been said regarding the various styles of lattice work in 
India and their possible historic sequence, that it may be regar- 
ded as hardly necessary to devote a special section of this work 
to the subject. But on the other hand the art gives so much 
character to the carpentry and cabinet work of certain locali- 
ties that it may help to elucidate these, if the subject be dealt 
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cabinet-makers to secure certain effects, but proficiency is not division le. 
attained by every carpenter. There is in fact as much skill and 
artistic feeling required in designing and making a pinjra panel marquetry. 
as in carving or inlaying. Certain localities have attained a great 
reputation for pinjra. In some the massive and bold style 
of former times is still preserved, but in others a minute kind has 
taken its place. Of the Punjab, Peshawar has a great reputation 
for delicate dind mixiCBtxt pinjra and Lahore and Chiniot for bold, 
massive work. 

Chief Exhibits ON View. 

There are two sets of examples, the one from Peshawar, the 
other from Lahore and Amritsar. Of the former special attention 
may be drawn to the large three-fold screen in which walnut, 
sandal, ebony, and olive woods have all been used to produce the 
charming assortment of colour in elaboration of the design. This 
was made by Mull Chand & Sons and is priced at Rs. 625. (See 
Plate No. 38 to left of wall bracket.) Another screen of a bolder 
and simpler though more effective kind, by the same maker, is 
placed to the left. Numerous tables also in pinjra work, are 
shown, prices Rs. 50 to Rs, 80. The small square ones have the 
feet in curved olive wood and the/2>?;V^ panels backed by boards to 
give greater stability. They are priced at Rs. 50. Picture frames 
in many sizes and forms are also on view and these run from 
Rs. ir to Rs. 25. On the wall near by has been hung a bracket, 
made of walnut, which like all the above is by Mull Chand & 

Sons. This, while perhaps less successful than the screens 
and tables, is a good example of Peshawar minute pinjra 
work. 

Turning now to the second series, those from Lahore and 
Amritsar, it will be observed that the pinjra work of these towns 
is not only more massive, but constructed primarily on a rectangu- 
lar rather than a circular conception. The individual lakhs are 
at the same time notched on the surface, a circumstance that 
greatly enhances their beauty. Messrs. Davi Sahai and Chamba 
Mull of Amritsar have exhibited a most admirable screen of this 
kind, Rs, 600 ; and Thaker Singh, also of Amritsar, shows another 
admirable piece that has many charming features of special 
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Divisions then entertained might be represented by the collections 
ultimately brought together The experience since obtained has painted 
shown that the painted wood-works of Bareilly and Tilhar, for papier 
example, have either entirely disappeared or become so poor in ®®ache. 
quality that they are unworthy of a place in an Art Exhibitiom 
So in a like manner some of the industries have been materially 
changed, within the past few years, and their classification become 
an impossible task. The so-called papier mache of Kashmir, is 
nowadays very largely painted wood-work, hence more than one 
half the goods produced in Kashmir and popularly spoken of 
as papier mache would have to be transferred from Division i8 
to 17. Bearing these circumstances in mind it seems the prefer- 
able course to deal "with painted wood, papier mach(^ and other 
kindred methods of ornamentation collectively. It may, however, 
be convenient to refer the remarks that follow to the two sec- 
tions:— 


{a) Painted Wood-work. 


Savantvadi.— /^?J.)~-P erhaps^^ t^^ 

striking example of painted wood met with in India is the very 
peculiar art that has for long existed in the Native State of 
Savantvadi. That interesting and almost inaccessible State has, 
until quite recently, preserved its crafts remarkably free from 
Western influence. Its painted wood-work has, however, been 
largely degraded by wholesale adoption of European designs 
I and colourings, the result being that the art has lost its special 

j charm. The wood-work is painted in oil paints, with red or black 

I; as a background. It has borders of brilliant green leaves and 

pink flowers and in the centres of the panels mythological groups 
boldly painted. The supports and feet of the brackets or tables 
are ustially done on the turning-lathe and display a most delicate 
; and charming touch in lac line colouring. This circumstance 

I . has probably suggested the description of Savantvadi work as 

being a form of lac-ware. Its chief feature is the oil-painted flat 
surfaces, not the small turnery details. The rims of Savantvadi 
tables, etc., are usually fringed ‘ with the sweetly smelling kkas-^ 
khas matting, ornamented with beetle wings and gold braid, 
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This style of painting and decoration is applied to bracKets, 
shrines for the family deity in which numerous 
■nations of the god. Among 
may be specially mentioned, 
black with brilliant red and green floral 

octagonal table with 
dth mythological 
These and many other examples of this art are 


niVISIONS 17 
AND 18. 
PAINTED 
WOOD AND 
PAPIER 
MACHE. 


tables, caskets, 
folding doors display the 
the specimens on view, 1 
A wall cabinet in 

decorations and mythological subjects, Rs.75 
turned and lac-coloured feet and crimson top w 
figures, Rs. 19 

made by Narayan Ramchandra Kelkar. ^ ^ 

Muzaffargarh in the Panjab has been famed for its painted 
bows and arrows ( — kaman — a bow). These are often extremely 
beautiful and the art designs shown on them may be viewed as 
having been the originals of much of the wood-painting of the 
Panjab, In consequence wood-painting in this district is com- 
monly spoken of as ■ 

Jh ANSI turns out boxes, trays and the like painted black and 
with dull green and red floral designs— the box to left bottom 
corner of Plate No. 39- They are not of a very artistic order 
and the carpentry is so poor that they cannot be handled without 
falling to pieces. The trays are designed, moreover, on a modern 
Euronean Dattern as if in imitation of common japanned metal 
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Clms IV.-- OF^l^ CATALOGUE. 

~i -iL Hip real shawl-wool of Central Asia, and woe betide 
divisions 17 mixed with the r fV,,, cliversmith who was too 

P*Sll» the weaver *1.0 M bad work 01- the s.Ku.m.U. vv 

woob^ libera,. « hi, 

MACHE. There IS no sue _ i 

lowered prices, and l^end to the times and supply 

machd and copper-work have to bena 

their customers with went to Kabul, and 

papier machd to s ow ^ the miserable trash 

he will show something very ditttreni iru 
"“^itt^^^itns of K 

visitors to the valley want cheap Jor^k The Kashmiris 

j’rc If fn arrest the deterioration 01 art \\ori . 

difficult to arresr xnc ^ .f w and their livelihood 

ha,, the artistic hrf..c. bat ^m»t, 

depends on the niarke or ^„Uer Lawrence “ are miserable 

themselves* , , I'l'axre deeii onlv two or 

Dosisns Until quite recently there may e sai , . j ^ mache 

ia Papier . _ fairly distinctive patterns employed by the pap ^ 

Maohe. three fa r y _ _ ^ rnodetn stuff has multiplied 

T^r.c°h s^; ”rC.:!™d car..r. Th. writer was much 
reprised to liL while in Kashmir that neither in the Palace no. 
in the State Museum, have there been preserved samp ° ® " 

old forms of Kashmir papier machd, so much 
clctors of Indian art. The two chief forms of the old school 

. might be said to have been the minute rose pattern and the pale 
coLred shawl pattern. So completely have these disappeared tl 
?:“,d not b.^ tar from correct to affirm ^ 

thinks of reviving its former beautiful art of papier machd, t w 
have to go to the Museums of Europe and America for tl 
most-desirable models. Another and even 

be mentioned, namely, that far the major . . painted 

mach6 of Kashmir ?at the present day is solely and ent JT 
wood. This has cheapened the cost of products 
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CmEF VIEW* 

The following may be given as indicative of the xhief decora- 
tive .ethods at present pursued and as 

mendable examples of this ware on view at the Exhi • 

(rt The Shawl PMiern~{Plate N^ 39-^yfiS- 4)--^^^2 
the most noteworthy examples of the series is doubtless ^e 
rectangular table which the writer discovered m he S ate 
ToshaLhana of Kashmir and which has been placed m the cei 
of the articles that are more or less in the same style of orna- 
mentation. (Plate No. 39-) It is made of wood but has to 
fairly liberally coated with pulp and the surface-dressing material 
preparatory to being painted. The 

lampblack generally employed in Europe, is pure white, and 
seeiato consist of the specially smoothed and dresseci surface 

material usually employed before the designs are painted m water 

beautiful old Ubl. has been ' purchased for the Lahore 
Museum, Placed around It will be seen an assortment of sma 1 
tables trays, etc,, all in the shawl pattern (Plate No. 39- , g- 4)- 
“5 pricid at from Rs. so .0 Rs. 40 and are made by 

Jabbar Khan of Srinagar. Qnm^ 

(2) Rose Pattern-KPlate No. 39-^, figs. 2 and 
years ago a beautiful style of work was largely turned out Ihis 
consisted of bunches of small red roses and birds clustered 
gtoult together, all over the surface, according to some 
Lheme of shape and colour. This has almost en ire > c i 
Appeared and fn its place has come the modern rose pattern with 
- llrate sprays of flowers that look as if culled from the family 
< " herbalist or the child’s scrap book and stuck dowm here and 
■ iw without any purpose except, perhaps, a display o colour. 
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awards. ' First prize with silver medal for a papier mach€ table exhi- 
bited by Kashmir Darbar. 

Second prize with silver medal to Jabbar Khan of Srinagar 

for papier machd collection. 

Second prize with bronze medal for a papier mache box 
forwarded through the Collector of Bareilly. 

Commended for a papier machd box by Masitulla of - Mozaf- 

famagar. _ 

Commended for a corner cabinet in painted wood by 
Narayan Ramchandra Kelkar of Savantvadi. 

Commended for two painted wood panels by Shah Mahomed 

of Bikanir. : - 

. ' \68 


A- -a 1 ainted in the peculiarly Chinese style of that 

vood Tn gold, red and green medallions, piice Rs. 17-8,, 

'°'^la)^’Lhore Painted Wood or Papier Before leaving 

. . 7 . menHoned that a small octagonal table 

'Ills subject it rticiy oe iiiciAtAUii ^ k » 

f f*nm Lahore by Sant Ram price Rs. 27. This 
1 bios the Kashmiri so-called papier mache but 

^ 1 the top is very peculiar and unlike anything sent 

' ’ ] ' It consists of closely compacted circles of white 

1 i 1 v>l on a Dale blue 8:round with floral elaborations 

/ \ Mnrhp represented in the Exhibi- 

Lion b a few good examples such as the following ; •— A coffee set 
A f ‘n Yarkand Pattern price Rs. 40 *3 a large tray in hand- 
le -ch'ef irumal) pattern price Rs, 43 ; a tray, Kabul shape, and 
rlf^qiVn of decoration but with shawl border pattern, 
19 ; a shawl pattern tray of good workmanship and design, 
Rs. 37“8 5 ^ many ^angled tray in recent rose pattern, Rs. 37-8 ; a 
pair of small [ -shaped trays in arabesque designs, 

Rs, 6 each ; and port-folio boards in modern flower pattern, 
Rs. 25. These are all the work of Jahbar Khan of Srinagar. 
Some fine old samples of papier machd have been received from 
Bikanir that were probably made there. These are shown on 
Plate No. 39, figs. 3 and 5. 


AWARDS FOR Painted Wood-work, Papier Mache' and Imita. 
TioN PAPIER Mache. UNDER Divisions 17 and 18. 
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Work* 
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£>Msions 19 mid 20*— Ilinor Wood-worJcs^ stich as Toys^ 

ModetSi Bng$*aved Fruits* 

For the reasons already given these two divisions may be dealt divisions 19 
with conjointly and very briefly since there are few articles of ^inor 
sufficient merit to be classed as art manufactures in this position* 

Sol(t Pith Models . — At one or two localities remote from each " 
other the material employed in the manufacture of Sola top is ^ ' 

is worked up more or less artistically, in Dacca in Bengal, and in 
Rangoon and Mandalay in Burma, it is made into artificial flowers 
and in Trichinopoly in Madras into models of temples/ Pommu- 
sami Pillai exhibits a model of Tanjore temple, price Rs. loo. 

Carved fruits . — An extensive collection of carved cocoanuts 
and other fruits have been obtained from Cannanore, Travancore 
and Mysore. The more interesting specimens may be said to be 
the carved double cocoanut, price Rs. i oo, made by the Ca nnanore 
Central Jail; ‘^not at home ’V boxes, Rs. 18-12; salt and pepper 
stand, silver mounted, Rs. 32. 

From Travancore a cocoanut vase, Rs. i2''8 ; a stiver mounted 
sugar basin and spoon, Rs, 44* From Mysore a powder box, price 
Rs* 7. From Savaiitvadi a carved cocoanut teapot decorated 
with amalgam of mercury, Rs. 3“*i2. 

Awards FOR Wood-work UNDER divisions 19 and 20 (Minor 
WOOD-WORK MODRLS, TOYS, ENGRAVED FRUITS), 

Third prize with bronze medal to Narayan Ramchandra awards, 
Kelkar of Savantvadi iox huhka* 

Third prize with bronze medal for a collection of carved cocoa- 
nuts exhibited by the Superintendent, Central Jail, Cannanore. 

Third prize with bronze medal to Pommiswami Pillai of 
Trichinopoly for a pith model of Tanjore temple. 
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of the Muhammadan faith most certainly ex- 
it largely removed the objection 


The domination 
tended their importance, as 

that may be assumed to have existed against undue prominence, ; 

but that the Muhammadans did not introduce these industries 
can be abundantly demonstrated. Siva, for example, is universally 
represented either dressed in or seated on a tiger’s skm^ 
Deers’ skins were regularly used by the Brahmans in ancient 
times. In the Rig Veda mention is made of leathern water 
buckets similar to those employed at the present day. In fact 
it might safely be inferred that the objection to animal products 
or even to animal matter as food, crept into the later Aryan times 
...Lon riifiao ijivaiterR had settled down in India and had become 
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division 21. the assemblage of products placed under the 

IVORY OTesent class the conch shell (ia«Ma) and the ammonite - 

the Buddhists, and in some of the most ancient topes that have 

been opened and their relics examined large quantities of comies, 
identical with those used as coins at the present day, have been 

found. Bracelets made of the conch shell are frequently worn by 

newly married females. They are presented by the bride s father 
on the occasion of certain preparatory festivities to the wedding 
ceremony* 

jjivision 91,-Ivory Carving, Staining, etc. 

FosiUon of theCraft.^mie touring through India, in con- 
nection with arrangements for the Indian Art Exhibition, the 
writer had occasion to visit nearly all the best known centres of 
ivory-carving as also to inspect the palaces of a large percent^e 
of the most important princes and nobles of India. Certain cir- 
cumstances were forced on his attention that maybe usefully men- 
tioned Of these the flrsl, that nowhere was ivory-carving found 

to occupy the prominent position that it might have been anti- 
cipated to hold in a country where ivory has been known and 
apparently artistically worked up for many centuries. ^ The in- 
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possibly by the food on wllich the^ have fed. For some 

unaccomilable reason Geylon ivory has been for ' years past 
becoining shorter and less valuable than the Indian, African 
ivory is closer in grain and not so liable to turn yellow as the 
Indian, but the ivory of the East Coast of Africa is superior to 
that ■ of the West. By “ dead ivory ” is meant ivory that has 
been stored for a considerable time until it has lost the oil or 
gelatine that gives elasticity to green ivory.” To in part restore 
this lost property the ivory carvers keep the samples upon which 
they are engaged carefully wrapped up in damp cloth, overnight^ 
until the carving has been completed. While this saves the ivory 
from chipping off in the carver^s hands, it causes it to warp and 
split soon after and to rapidly lose colour— defects that seriously 
retard the Indian Ivory-carving Art. 

A large percentage of the MG2;ambique and Zanzibar ivory 
finds its way to Bombay and is re-exported to Europe under 
what is spoken of as the East Indian trade. From this African 
supply the Indian carvers draw their most prized ivory. It is, 
therefore, perhaps only a repetition to observe that the Indian 
carvers recognise a vast difference between the Bombay (mostly 
African), the Deccan, the South Indian, the Assam and the 
Burman ivories, and an expert worker will point out the particular 
styles of work for which each quality is suitable. In Hoshiarpur, 
for example, the hair-like lines of inlaid work are invariably done 
in the bluish white African ivory procured frpm Bombay, but as 
this is more expensive than the Indian jdpivi opaque or chalky 
ivory, it is most sparingly employed/J . The purity, opacity and 
stability of the Travancore ivories when compared with the flimsy 
brittle goods of Murshidabad, are doubtless largely due to 
the superiority of the green ivory invariably employed by the 
workers |in : the former, over the old brittle ivory of the latter, 
locality.; , 

Centres of Froduetion.—There^ are four localities in India 
and one in Burma that have come to be spoken of as famous for 
their, ivory manirfactures ; these are Delhi in the Pan jab, 
Bengali Mysore and Travancore in South 
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In the Panjab the other centres are Delhi, Amritsar, Patiala, 
Ludhiana, Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan, Gujranwala, Hoshiarpur and 
Lahore. In Ludhiana an extremely modern traffic has assumed 
some importance, the manufacture of billiard balls. In 

Patiala a fairly old industry exists in shallow surface floral 
tracery— a minute and elaborate style in which, although the designs 
are good, the workmanship and joinery are very bad. In the Patiala 
palace there is a howdah that is perhaps one of the oldest authen- 
tic samples of Panjab ivory-carving. The Darshani Door at the 
Golden Temple, Amritsar, is inlaid with ivory, much of which 
is stained in the characteristic way, viz,^ with green and red. 

These doors probably date from Ranjit Singh's restoration of the 
temple in 1802 A. D. Among the loan collections obtained 
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former times tlie articles usually produced were bed posts, chauris^ 
sttrmadanis, back-scratchers, bangles, etc. With .the Sikhs, on 
the other hand, the use of a comb, to be worn in the hair, became 
almost a matter of faith, and as the Sikhs were not restrained from 
life portraiture, to them very possibly may have to be attributed 
the introduction of relief work and statuary. It has been suggested 
that the absence of any living tradition of its antiquity in the 
Panjab is due to the displacement of the old Hindu kingdoms by 
the Delhi Empire,^^ But so little absolute proof have we of the 
patronage of Hindu kings in this direction and so essentially 
modern are the existing records of the craft, that, if speculation be 
permissible at all, it would seem in more accord with the facts to 
affirm that the modern art of Panjab ivory-carving originated, if 
not by, at least contemporaneous with, the Delhi Empire. 

It is, however, somewhat remarkable that the chief artistic 
workers at the present day, are Hindus. In the now famous 
Lala Fakir Chand Roghu Nath Dass’s shop at Delhi about 20 or 
30 hands are employed and the majority are Brahmans. Ivory- 
carving is as a rule hereditary. The sons of carvers begin to be 
instructed when little more than ten years of age. For some 
time they are kept engaged on drawing, then from one stage to 
another they are progressed until they become master craftsmen. 
The average training for ordinary work takes about seven years 
but for the higher flights (assuming the possession of natural 
talent) the apprenticeship may be extended to 25 years. There 
is, however, no special caste identified with the craft like that of 
the sondrs or silversmiths. In some parts of the country the 
iyory carvers are carpenters by caste ; in others silversmiths and 
in a third Muhammadans, as for example^ those of Ludhiana, 
Data Ghazi Khan and many other centres. The absence of a 
retognised caste of ivory carvers is one of the strongest points 
in favour of t the . contention that the industry, as it exists at 
present,; is a comparatively modern one. In further support of 
this view; it may be said that in Delhi, some 40 years ago, there 
hardly existed an ivory-carving industry while to-day Delhi is 
one of the chief centres of the craft in India. This remarkable 
development is doujbtless, entire^ the result of the great influx 
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etc.), also model carts, carriages, etc., paper cutters (some ot 
monster size with elephant handles, Plate No. 4°, 3)) ^ large 

assortment of card cases, whist markers, chessmen and the like. It 
has been observed that in the figure carving of the Panjab there 
is always a stiffness, a want of flexibility and a clumsiness that is 
most reprehensible. “ It is often a little exasperating,'’^ writes Mr. 

Ellis, “ after admiring the perfect symmetry of the tracery designs, 
to be confronted with an animal round which these designs are 
worked, apparently taken out of a child’s “Noah’s Ark,” with- 
out joints, and with its left side invariably concave and its right 
convex.” The figure work is certainly much inferior to the rich 
tracery and complete perforation practised. It might be spoken 
of as perspective sculpture that is true to nature when viewed 
from one position only. All the same it is clever because it is an 
artistic adaptation to the necessity for economy and the diffi- eT® 

r,i1tv in obtain blocks of the reauired size and thickness. The 
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mmM 21. Ts a marvellous pieoe of wort, more wouderfol 

tvhry ■ .. h(>.e.n attained when ttie iinK& ui a 


-.e. a 

oliain, eaci not mote than the size J 

cut from solid ivory so that they rue d, struct and wrth.n 

““This has its parallel in the equally absurd feat of weaving 
mats from thr Js of ivory. This is done at vanous centra and 
in the Eahibltion some half a dozen mats are on vrew 
Bharatpur, Murshidabad, Tipperah, etc. woo ese 
hung up so as to form the background of the set.es of tones 

shown on Plcite No* 43* . • ^ 

PlateNo.d., though intended to display mmmlure P!““toS “ 

ivory_an art that has attained marvellous ' 

renrLnts three caskets that might be sard to be each of ts own 
S rtfumph of Lala Fakir Chand Roghu Nath Dass’s skrll. 
Fig I sFows a large box richly chased in foliated scrolls ; fig. 2 
a small casket petiorated until its jSU work has reduced the 

ivory to lace i f S^^reolt 20 oUll 

th”'wes'’rf rarvLIin^Notthern and Western India may be said 

io\?dispUyed Theim^^^^^^^ 

industry n ivory. Small articles are turned out by the carpenter 

if most large towns, especially of Agra, Gonda Lucknow and 
'Benares The Maharajas of Benares have always retained 
■ Court carvers who have made fairly creditable work, but no 
Sstbric examples have been as yet discovered in these provinces, 
tala lleefaLal of Lucknow has sent to the Exhibit! oii a set of 
chessmen about' 4 inches in height. These are realistica% carved 
in the form of kings, knights, etc., dressed in the 14th or 1 5th 
Century costumes of England and coloured green and red. 

In RaJPUTANA and CENTRAL INDIA there are numerous cei^ 
tres of ivory turfieryland carving. Of these special mention 
may be made of Jaipurii Ajitiit-^Merwara, Alwar, Bikamr an e 
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village of Pali in Jodhpur where there has been developed an 
extensive manufacture in bangles, stirma^ddnis (antimony boxes) CARVinCt, 
chessmen, etc. Figures of animals are made in Rewa and paper 
cutters, sword hilts, combs, etc., at Ratlam, Dhar and AHpura. 

Jodhpur. — As a curious instance of the tendency of Indian art isolation of 
trades to be isolated and local, the Pali (Jodhpur) craft in ivory- 
carving and turnery may be given. Situated on the old trade 
route from Bombay to Delhi via Ahmedabad and Ajmir, that little 
town has for centuries absorbed a large proportion of the im- 
ported ivory. This is worked up into bangles of graduated sizes 
so as to cover the arm almost from the shoulder to the wrist. 

They are usually so elaborately coloured and ornamented with 
lac, beads and gold leaf, that a cheaper material might easily be 
substituted. The colours most fashionable, as with ivory staining 
and colouring in nearly every part of India, are red and green 
with black lines and circles. Such bangles are largely worn in Bangles. 
Western Rajputana and are exported all over India. It is an 
old custom for the maternal uncle to present the bride with 
ivory bangles which are worn for the first year after the wed- 
ding. This practice prevails all over India except perhaps in 
the United Provinces and Oudh, in the Deccan and Madras. 

In a set of chessmen from Jodhpur, the raja and wazier take 
the place of the king and queen, the elephant of the castle, the 
horse of the knight, and the camel of the bishop, with human 
heads as pi ad as or pawns. In another set all the pieces are 
like salt and pepper boxes, and differ from each other only in 
massiveness or length. One of the most striking peculiarities of 
Jodhpur (Pali) ivories is the manner in which they are ornamented, 
namely, by circles and lines loaded with pink, green or black latr. 

Jaipur.— Certain doors in the Amber Palace which date from 
1630 A. D,, are inlaid with ivory and sadelt work similar to 
that described at page 155. These are in fact the oldest examples 
of this work in India, 


Alwar State has sent to the Exhibition several miniature Miniature 

Statues. 

ivories, for example, a carnal with driver, ^ the rope being a fibre ' 

of ivory not thicker than a human hair ,* also a cow and ^ ' 


less than half an inch in length. 
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BIKANIR.— In the old palace of Bikanir the writer discovered 
certain doors richly inlaid and overMd with ivory tha^ very 
possibly are r8th 

shown to the extreme right of Plate JNo. 32. ^ 

the walls are painted in a cnrionsly Chinese desip of clouds and 

thunderbolts with storks circling below (see initial 'l^^^^ration 
1.U* rvianter naffe 170. The carved ivories, veneers and over- 
layings, 4 ilenf doubt Mughal, have a Chinese 
them In fact throughout Rajputana and Centra n la e 
is a Chinese taint in the art that brings to mind the tradition 
of Chinese teaching in the pottery of Sind and the Japanese or 
Chinese character of the Tonk shields, presently to be described 

^^'■From Jaipur has been secured, for the Loan Collection 
Gallery a delightful series of thumb guards used 

!;t 7 o:mg.ithth.bow a„d arrow. Most ot these »e 
of ivory, others rock crystal and still others of meta . They 
are richly coated all over with pale green, or dark claret led, or 
deep brown or other colour of lac. Through this and on to the 
white below a delicate design has been scratched which usua y 
■ depicts some hunting scene, such as a fight between two elephants, 
or a sportsman spearing a tiger while in the act of seizing i s 
kill. In other instances the pattern consists of oriental floral 
scrolls, [the white flowers having a rich effect imparted to 
them by the margins of the petals or leaves being gilt. _1 he 
designs on many of these thumb guards are so essentially 
Chinese that it is difficult to suppose that they could have been 
made in India. The feeling and touch are essentially Chinese 
hut not more so than are the illustrations of a copy of the 
ShaMamahin the Loan Collection Gallery, ^0 ha.e been 

painted in India in 1616 A. D. The doors of the Ban Mahal are 
overlaid with ivory that has been coloured with lac etchings. 
The date of these doors has been given as 171 1 A. D. 

BENGAL^has several centres that turn out ivory-carving 
and ivory unlaid work. These are Murshidabad, Rungpur, 
Dacca, Tipperah, ' ! Ghitt^ong, ^ Monghyr, Patna, Calcutta, 
Dumraon, Durbhanga and Orissa. , Mr. ,G.; C. .Dutt .has written 
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amsiON 21 . than Bengal, where a distorted conception of Doric architecture 
has passed current as indigenous art for at least half a century. 
"■ L tL background of Plate No. 40 (%. 6) will be seen por- 
tions of an ivory panel of Durga and another on the extreme r.ght 
of Plate No. 43. , . . ^ _ , 

ORlSSA.“Itisthereforepleasanttoturnfromtbisfeatuieo- 

Bengal ivory-carving to that met with in Cuttack and Puri. 

Old examples. That ivory-carving has been long known in Onssa may be 

inferred from one of the inscriptions on the walls of the audie . 

hall of the temple of Jaganath in Puri— a temple that very 
possibly was originally Buddhist. The presentation to the temple 
of couches, chains, bangles, all made in ivory, is there recorded. 
So also it is well known that the Rajahs or Chiefs of t e 11 u- 

tary States have for many years retained carvers and that through 

these a high proficiency has been attained in ivory work. 
Amongst the many beautiful samples of ivory-carving, sent to the 
Delhi Exhibition, few are more interesting than three fine o 
bits contributed by the Chief of the Nayagurh State. The letter 
that accompanied these most admirable samples states that they 
were made by one Gobind Ratan of Nayagurh about 50 years ago. 
They are as follows:-— 

(a) A splendid tortoise (possibly representing Kurma as 
Kasyapa). It consists of 4 pieces of ivory and is 8 inches long by 
6 inches wide. Plate No. 77 shows two positions. The body of 
the animal is represented as wreathed and garlanded with flowers 
held in the mouth while entangled within these floral ornamenta- 
tions are two charmingly carved and cleverly stained paraquets. 
The floral work is deeply cut, is liberally dispersed with large 
composite flowers that look like moon-stones or lotus-leaf discs 
and the deeply under-cut foliage recalls very forcibly the sandal 


A tortoise* 


wood' WO 


tron 


The shell of the tortoise is Removable 
•aph will be seen to be richly and deeply en- 
if scroll work and the garlanding of the body 
rongly suggestive of Chalukyan art. The 
beautiful example of the forward and upward 
i rarely inverted, but often with a double 
irf-ctiom that is so commonly met with in 
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this school of early Indian decoration. In consequence of the nm^ON 21. 
direction of the scroll a meeting and starting point is almost indis- carving, 
pensable. The former becomes an arbitrary line and the latter 
takes the form of a double-headed ya//, from the mouth of 
which the scroll is seen to flow. In the idol canopy from Mysore^ 
shown on Plate No. 13, will be seen a good example of the 
grotesque animal heads^ so often introduced at the meeting or 
starting points of decoration of this kind. 

But to revert to the Nayagurh tortoise^ the life-like texture 
and anatomy of the legs and neck of the animal, raise the artist 
who produced this wonderful creation to a position of equality 
with the ivory carvers of Europe, Japan or China. 

(b) A statuette of Krishna (Plate No. 76) , The drapery and ^ 
ornaments of this exquisite piece of work indicate the locality of 
its production. Moreover the designs shown on the girdle and 
lotus pedestal so closely resemble the scroll work of the tortoise 
already described, that there would have been no difficulty in 
affirming that the two pieces of ivory were made by the same 
person, had this circumstance not been known. The method of 
dressing and ornamenting the hair, while it still lives to a certain 
extent in Orissa and along the mountainous tracts between the 
Mahanuddy and the Kistna, has practically disappeared from the 
rest of India and is only seen in fairly ancient idols of Krishna, 

In the more recent statues the hair is tied in a knot and is not left 
as a jewelled pendant hanging to the waist. 

(c) The third sample from Orissa is a beautiful piece of solid 
ivory measuring inches in length and 3I inches in thickness* 

It represents the infant Krishna kissing his toe, but there is 
a peculiarity not often seen in recent representations of this 

popular subject, namely, the hair is shown as in a profusion of ,, 

short curls. . , ■ ^ 

Tipper AH — has enjoyed the reputation (along with Sylhet) \ ; 

of being one of the most ancient seats in Bengal of the art of ivory ivory ' 

carving and ivory mat-weaving. Certainly one of the most 
beautiful pieces of ivory WQ^k in the Indian Art Exhibition is th^ , ' 

ivory chair furnished by His Highness the Maharaja of Tipp^rf^h, 

This is a splendid piece of massive and graceful work. It is s^id 
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- f that the art oi Unhhah weaving is practised as an 

by the ladies o! the Court. The gold brocade with 

whStheiVc^chairhasheenuphoIsteredwaswoveumthepalace. 

".llvory-carvbg is carried outo a limited er teat as also 
iolaylag ot wrod with ivory. The work is very uea^ «^bed 
isslrongly Chinese in feeling and usually iissumes the form of 
;;„res "gods, co-bs, chop-sticks, etc Th«e - <:h“mmg 

picture frames among the set oblamed from Nepal at the Exh 

Hon and a la^e punkah with an exquisitely carved hand 

’"‘ALtM.lltTcatvi.ig in the times of the Ahom kings was 

■ tanfrraft Only two or three persons are now known to 

bertCiug Eisnur, I Muhammadan of Jorhat. 
He makes back-scratchers, salad spoons and forks and the like. ^ 
SSavaud S.™.-Mr. C. L. Burns b- ™tto a -no- 
^raoh on the ivory work of this Presidency. He tells us that the 

Irt^is little known. A certain amount of turnery and^arving 

may however, be seen in Poona, Kanara, Surat, Baroda, Karachi, 

. Sa Kathiawar and Kach. The samples sent from Bombay to 
“'udiL Art Exhibition are in Hie Loan Gallery mainly. M ■ 

Burns observes that “ it must be confessed Uial compared wiH. the 

work produced during the middle ages m Europe andnn Japan 

Wore i 860, the old Indian work is childish in its technique and 

ot in dela. It has none of the exquisite feeling and beauty 

of workmanship of the former, nor the complete 

1 • -..i,*. itifi Utter " Th s opinion may be true ot 

PresiLcy, bnt it wo,d 

seem too sweeping a generalization when applied to India as a 
interesting discoveries, regarding ^ f 

little more than -half a century ago -when a set of ivory chessmen 
was discovered during the excavations on the site of the city of 

Brahminabad in Sind. That city was destroyed by an earthquake 
early in the 8tU Century. If it may be accepted that te ivories 
were made in Sind, or even in India and were of e perm 
suggested through ' the;-locality of discovery, then • they - would 
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fVinQf- nf the sandal woou wui iv^^ =5, ■ . 

‘ f^'and ihistic than the more recent 

StX and Indo-Aryan schools of South Indian ^decoration. 
There is something about the ivory work of the Southern Pmnn- 
that at once brings to mind the complexity and intricacy 
S theli aS palmate floration (interspersed with grotesque 

aniraadforms) met with in the wall ornamentations of the temp e 

S M^ml Hullabid or even of the ancient Jama emple^of 
IS: Ithe. .ha. ot the eW..' style et |^he Tam« 

strikii^ and, unexpected a peculiarity of the art of the Tamil 
speaking people. 

EXAMPLES OF SOUTH INDIAN. (MOSTLY TRAVANCORE AND 
example IVORIES ON VIEW. 

The beautiful ivory statuette of Krishna (Plate ^oj^) dis^ 
cussed above in connection with the ivories of Orissa, belongs 1 
this Deccan series. It manifests in a most striking manner the 
Ltastically twisted, pointed and rigid draperies 
ornamentations and the many-storied form of the head-piece o 
Zrese sculpture. This many-storied form may be recognised 
in the figures the casket shown on Plate No. 79 (%• i) i also I e 
iewelled! tasselled and plaited hair (forming a long tai ), on th 
casket (fig. 2 ) and the human figures In the central floriated 
pSSns ff the coifib (fig. 3) -ay be admitted as Wly bri^ 
■fnff to mind the silver ware of the Godavari (Plate No, 8, g. V 
In all these examples the peculiar foliage and the 
grotesque animal forms that are seen to give birth to the scroU 
work (Plate No. 79 . %. 4) are almost precisely that seen on Hullabid 

and on the wonderful sandal-wood carvings of Mysore, 

“ The casuet ». 4), according .o the Uhel ^ 

.the authorities of Squbhi.KfWgton, is supposed to be Cingales 
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Plate No. 41. Travancore Ivories. 
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and of the 19th Century. That may be so, for it is more difficult division 21. 
to separate the Ceylon from the Travancore and Mysore ivories carving. 
than these from the purely Dravidian work. The Madras Museum 
possesses two pieces of old ivory (Plate No. 79, %. 5) ^^^.t are 
almost identical with several bits sent from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and said to be Cingalese of the 17th Century. But 
these Madras and South Kensington Museum old ivories collect- 
ively recall very forcibly the designs on the embossed and perfora* 
ted brass caskets from Calicut, figured in the Album of Madras 
and Burmese Art Wares (Plate XXI), published in 1886 by 
the Madras Government. Through these brass wares the link is 
next made to the designs on the Bellary Door (Plate No. 30 and 
tail-piece page 169) as also to thet kinkhdds oi Tanjore (Plate No. 

81). It may thus be safely inferred that designs that occur again 
and again in the wood, metal, ivory, textiles, etc., have more than 

a purely accidental or recent association with the people by 
whom they are produced. 

Turning now from these historic examples of South Indian, 
possibly Travancore ivories, it may be useful to refer briefly to 
some of the more remarkable examples of recent work sent to 
Delhi by His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. Plate No. Recent wopk. 
41 gives a selection of these. In order that the designs might be 
seen more clearly the selection was made, however, from the 
smaller pieces in the collection. One of the most beautiful ex- 
amples (but unfortunately for the reason given, one that could not 
be reproduced) is a hexagonal shrine with idols placed within 
the six triangular niches thus formed. This is shown in the 
middle of Plate No. 43. The pillars, canopies, spandrils, roofing, ; 

etc., of this beautiful piece of work are admirable and manifest, in 
a forcible way, the great peculiarities of this style of ivory such as 
its massive form, parity in design and excellence in finish. But 
the shrine or Rama mandar here described is much more Dravi- ^ 
dian in form than is commonly seen in the work of Travancore. 

This was made in the School of Art, Trevandrum. The stand is - 
in buffalo-horn and all the structure including the idols in the 
purest and best ivory. ; - 

The hand looking-glass (Plate No. 41, fig, i) is 3 clever 

tS? ,■ / ; ’ ' " r 
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Bpusu-back. 


« =.™puo, - 


exa^pk of the and the teeling, that 

The dra.mg .a perfect, the curves g 

«£^»«ir”rr^ 

feplaL against a flat suriace it is as fully developed behmd as 

in front and can be viewed from all sides. neldiv drawn 

-rn. areshhack (flg. 3), is solid ivory with a boldly drawn 
The brush baCK i, , 5 ;) _ 1 rnrmc ttppn to originate and 

S «X%ro. the standp- of 

bans the most admirable and perfect of the many beautiful works 

Solved from Travancore. maS NTd/t 

aooreciated it has been shown a second time (Plate No, 42, 

• 1 of a loan collection brush-back obtained from, the 

PalaS^f Mysore. These remarkable pieces of work admirably 
S::£to th^wo great styles of South Wia-T^ancor. ^ 
to its ancient conventional designs, Mysore (fig. 1) modern 
;„n2 in which a high proflcieiicy has been attained 

“xl^mote^roling Wd (Plate No. 4t, fig- 4) - 

sJdid aliovementS decorative art, which demonstra esfta 

purity in design and feeling that is so ^ , 

these Travancore ivories. The small circular holes are intended, 

when filled, to count loo ckukrams^ Thehandle consists of dig- 
nified floriations proceeding from lion griffins. _ 

The casket (fig. 5) ^^s awarded a gold medal by the Ju g- 
ing Committee of the Exhibition. This is a piece of work of 

wIch-Travancoremaybe justly is very much more 

Dravidian {swdmt) than are most of the other ivories of the Stete. 
It represents by its twelve panels round the sides, the vauousinci- 
deS tegulihisto^^^^ sequence, of the story of the Ramayana, 
While on the lid is carved the final scene-the coronation ceremony. 

Lastly the 'doorway (fig. 6) is a- delightful mo e o ^ e ap- 
proach to a temple brlihbuse' in Travancore, showing a flight of 
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steps and moon-stone that strongly recall the similar structures in division 21 . 
the ancient Buddhist pavilion of Anuradhapura in Ceylon. It CARmo. 
illustrates all the peculiarities of the quaint style of wooden archi- 
tecture, met with in the extreme south — its Dravidian double ydlt 
pillars, its floral scrolls, suspended like draperies from straight, not 
curved, eaves and its great elaboration in detail of beams, joists, 
etc., —peculiarities that in some respects give an aboriginal (or 
pre-Dravidian) turn to the art and architecture of Travancore. 

Mysore and Coorg .—From the Palace of Mysore have been 
received several very charming ivories. The settee back-rest (Plate 
No. 7 8) is believed to be early 1 7th Century work. It might be de- p^nfis^ 
scribed as a tympanum-shaped and perforated panel of intertwined 
four-footed and feathered dragons, of all shapes and sizes, richly 
carved, gilded, stained and lacquered. Underneath is a band of 
cuspedly arched panels each filled in by perforated ivories, depicting 
trees with birds on the boughs and animals resting beneath. The 
frames of the whole structure are elaborately veneered with ivory 
every portion of which has been engraved and loaded with pig- 
ment (most probably lac), the colours being, as with all modern 
Indian work, pale green and a delicate magentav This very remark- 
able piece of ivory will be seen to possess a strongly Burmo-Ghi- 
nese feeling, but that it was made in Mysore there seems no occa*» 
sion to doubt. It was copied some years later in a second back- Antiaue Back- 
rest (seen to the left of Plate No. 43), which in some respects ' 
may be regarded as an improvement on the original. It is made 
of more massive ivory but is spoiled by having iron rods driven 
through it, to bind the pieces together, in place of the gilded 
bands placed on the.outside of the original. The ivory of the new 
copy has been discoloured by the iron, it has not been gilded or 
stained, and it has been framed in wood, in place of ivory * 

veneers. ,■ 

From the Palace has been received the brush-back shown on ^ 

Plate No. 42, fig. i* This has been already alluded to briefly , 

but deserves further recognition. It is perhaps one of the most 

perfect pieces of realistic carving in the Exhibition. It portrays Jungle . , 

practically every feature of jungle, life and sport. The foreground, 

middle distance, distance and clouds, are all faithfully troate&andf \ ’ 
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division 21 . irTa^^nuer that is most surprising, every detail is shown _and 
still the atmosphere of high class painting has not been materially 
disturbed nor the picture overburdened. On the reverse is an 
exceedingly clever modern design. The karela gourd is tne sub- 
ject. The composition, balance and harmony raise this litt e 

sketch to that of the highest decorative art. 

The Palace of Mysore has next contributed a charming casket 
(Plate No. 40, %. 4). This is bound in richly repoussed gold. 

It is understood it was prepared as a gift to a Royal personae, 
but owing to the death of the Prince was never presented. The 
side panels depict jungle life and sport, one of ttie most beautiful 
showing elephant catching. The panel on the lid is a mythologi- 
cal subject. The floral ornamentation is in the characteristic style 
discussed in connection with the sandal wood of Mysore, 

One ■ of the most important trades of Mysore town may be 

said to be that of inlaying wood with ivory. The skill displayed 
by the Mysore inlayers far excels that of Hoshiarpur and other 
localities in Northern India, This subject has already been al- 
luded to (pages 141-144) and Plate No, 33 shows a large assort- 
ment of the work. The two best samples are the cabinet and the 
door. The latter has been lent by His Highness the Maharaja 
and is one of those to be used in the new palace. Mysore inlaid 

ivory is richly loaded with black lac after the fashion practised 
in Vizagapatam (see page 142). 

But a comparison of the modern with the old samples of in- 
laying is greatly in favour of the former. From the Victoria and 
Old samples. Albert Museum of South Kensington has been received a panel 
showing old inlaying, presumed to be Indian. This will be seen 
on Plate No. 43-D, fig. 2. It consists of a veneer of sisham 
wood inlaid with ivory. But instead of cutting the openings 
to the exact size and shape of the stalks, leaves, birds, etc., to be 
inlaid, larger openings were made, the ivories were placed 
within and the remaining spaces filled up with molten lac 
coloured to imitate as closely as possible the surrounding wood. 
This method should be compared with the account of inlaying 

41-144) and with veneering (page 
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ViZAGAPATAM.— Turning now to the Madras Presidency pro- division 21, 
per, there are several centres that have a fair trade in ivory, carvino. 
Vi^agapatam is the centre of the veneered ivory work of India. 

This has already been fully discussed above (page 154) and need 
not be more than incidentally noticed in this place, 
finest examples seen by the writer are the howdahs and chairs in 
the possession of His Highness the Raja of Vizianagram. These 
are carved in a low flat style very much like the ivory-carving of 
Patiala and with none of the exuberance of the Travancore and 
Mysore styles. They are coloured with laC; mostly in shades of 
green and blue, and are identical with a sofa and set of chairs in 
Government House, Calcutta. In VIzagapatam a large amount of 
ivory-carving, as well as ivory-staining, is practised but mostly as 
veneers or appliques over sandal wood, horn or tortoise-shell Carved^ 
boxes. In addition to the assortment shown on Plate No. 37 one 
of the characteristic caskets made in Vizagapatam has been shown 
on Plate No. 43-A, fig. 3. It will be observed that the. delicate 
trellis of ivory thrown over the tortoise-shell is richly carved as 
well as perforated, the designs being in graceful geometric scrolls, 
with medallions of mythological and animal subjects thrown within 
the floriation. It differs widely from the scroll work described 
and figured (Plate No. 79, fig. 3), in connection with the ivories of 
the Deccan and Travancore. 

Tirupati and God aveRI— Have a fair amount of traffic in 
ivory but mainly in the production of miniature idols. The skill 
of these carvers seems to have gone forth more in the direction of 
the production of marvels than of art treasures. It is not un- 
common to find an idol of Krishna playing on his lute, either 
cut from a grain of rice or a seed of the tamarind or a fragment 
of ivory so minute that the aid . of a magnifying glass is required 
to discover the good or the bad points of the work. Mangu 
Kotilingam of Masulipatam has shown miniature statues of this 
kind both in tamarind seed and ivory, one of the latter 
ing a horse with rider, the entire size being under l-inch in 
So also tamarind seeds in the form of elephants, camels, etc., made 
by Ramaswami Naidu of Tirupati have been sent to the Exhibi- 
tion, some of them being remarkably clever. 


Idols. 
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- BURMA.— The traditions . of Burmese iyory-carving would 
seem to point to the art having come from India. There are said 
to be three centres of this carving, »/.£?., Moulmein, Pymmana and 
Rangoon. The articles chiefly turned out are handles to swords, 
{das}, daggers and knives ; picture frames ; paper cutters ; stands 
for silver bowls ; chessmen ; chairs ; images of Gautama Buddha, 
etc. Whole tusks are carved with as many as 20 to 30 statues 
shown within a trellisdike covering of pierced ivory to which the 

tusk has been reduced (Plate No. 43). 

The marvellous is a distinct feature of both the wood and the 
ivory-carving of Burma, so much so that it may be remarked 
that artistic composition and adornment of structure are alike 
disregarded and substituted by incredible deta.ils often extremely 
beautiful in themselves, but superfluous and in bad taste when 
seen collectively. . But it is somewhat significant that the 
design and pattern used in ivory-carving is the bold massive work 
seen on boats, not the more delicate lace-like fringes of thespandrils 

of pagodas. When done in ivory the parts are of course much re- 
duced, but the pattern is there all the same, its large undulating 
foliage and rosettes of flowers taking the place of the vine leaf and 
tendrils of the more elaborate and less artistic work of the 
pagodas. This may possibly be accepted as indicating a greater 
antiquity and purity than is generally supposed, for there is 
nothing to show that the ornamental wood-work of the boats 
has been imported or modified by recent changes and influences. 

From Moulmein has been received a. good series of ivories 
though ^none of an exceptionally fine type, The best piece is a 
half tusk carved by Maung Po Hlaim t^^^ form of an erect orna- 
ment standing on a silver pedestal. This has been shown on 
Plate No, 40, fig. I. It portrays the birth, conversion, flight 
and life of the founder of the Buddhistic faith. As is usual with 
this style of work a floral trellis has been thrown over and 

around the chief-sculptures and panels. 

Other specimens worthy of special notice .are the series of 
large tusks by Messrs. Beato and Company, RANGOON, priced at 
Rs. 1,000 each. In these a double layer of trellis work has been 
carried (round the idols. Specialimentipn may next be made.of 
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divisions 22 It has therefore been dealt with under Division i6. To a very 
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small extent the Ceylon art of making combs, paper cutters, etc., 
from pure tortoise-shell is practised but not as a regular industry. 

In Bombay and some of the towns of Gujarat tortoise-shell is 
occasionally made into oriiamentsi card-cases, etc., but the trade 
is very unimportant except as a veneer on fancy boxes. ^ o in 
the same way, though there is a fairly extensive traffic in the 
manufacture of combs, buttons, shoe-horns, walking sticks and 
the like from pure buffalO-HORN, the chief use of the material 
in the Indian Arts is as a veneer. • PORCUPINE QUILLS are to 
a small extent employed in South India mainly in veneering fancy 

wares, and PEACOCK QUILLS are similarly utilized m embroidering 

leather. BONE is extensively used as a substitute for ivory in 
inferior inlaying, but in Peshawar surma-ddnts (antimony boxes) 
are artistically made from camel bone and the same material is 

used for the white bosses shown on the lac work of Dera 

Ismail Khan. (Plate No. 4 A“^> ?•) . . , 

jETorse-ftair.— This is woven into small baskets and boxes m 

Burma, but as these are coated with lacquer tliey have to be 
treated as examples of lacquered ware (see Plate No. 41 , ^g- Si- 
lt thus comes about that the majority of the art manufactuies 
derived from the animal products, mentioned above,^ can hard y 

be dealt with in this position. The following inay suffice:-- ^ 

Bti#a?n-Aoi-n.-The chief forms of horn used in the Indian 
Art Industries are buffalo and bison, since there are religious 
objections to the use of cow-horn. A cup made of rhinoceros- 
horn is much prized by Hindus, but that material is too scarce 

to be of much value. Buffalo-horn is by far the most largely 

employed but the least beautiful. It is made by the Indian 
workers in horn [Ttangi-siz] into cups, tumblers, combs, musical 
instruments, work boxes, powder-flasks, bows and arrows, huhku 
mouth-pieces, scent bottles, snuff-boxes, pen-holders, walking 
stick and umbrella handles, sword, dagger and knife handles, 
■and manyc pther Silch articles. The centres of the trade are 
Cuttack, Mongtiyr^^ Satkhira- (Khulna District), Hooghly and 
gekttipore in BEf^G/|L, Hv-here combs, brooches, necklaces, snake 
bangles and the like Eire: madOf. -dn B^f^AN large hcarnSj often 
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richly ornamented^ are iised for carrying milk ; and in NEPAL 
rhinoceros-horn cups used in oblations to the gods are produced, horn, BTC, 
In Assam, Sibsagar turns out salad spoons of buffalo-horn with 
quaint elephant handles. Of RajpuTANA, mention maybe made of 
the Jaipur bows, ornamented in diaper pattern, and of the KoTA 
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wares. In the Agricultural Ledger (No. lo of 1897), Mr. 

E. H. Altken published a most interesting account of the 
Ratnagiri work. The following passages may be extracted tom 
that paper.:— “The art of making ornamental articles ,m bisom 
horn is carried on by a very small number of men, who are also 
carpenters and metal workers, especially at Viziadrug. It does 
not appear to be an ancient art: they state that it has existed for 
four or five generations, and has been handed down from father to 
son in the few families which practise it.” “The reason given 
for working in bison-horn is that the articles for which there is 
most demand are small stands for offerings, and other things 
which are used by Brahmans, and if they were made of cow-horn 
the Brahmans would have nothing to do with them. The horns 
■are mostly procured from Malabar, and cost as much as Rs. 1-8 or 
Rs. 2 for'a single 

The process of manufacture is as follows A portion of horn 
'Vis kept moist with cocoanut-oil and heated before a fire until it 
becomes almost as soft as wax. This may take an hour or more. 
It is then worked, or pressed, into the required form, either with 
the hands or by means of moulds made of hard wood, and fmishec 
off with scraping tools and a small lathe. It remains to polish the 
whole and ornament parts of it with simple but graceful designs. 
The ornamentation is done in line with a fine, double-pointed, 

■ steel graving tool. The tools used in this work are indeed all 
-extremely simple, and there are not many of them. A small, rude 
■lathe, a fine saw, a few triangular blades, without handles, for 
scraping and polishing, a pair of compasses or callipers, three 
•or four graving tools of sizes, with perhaps a file or rasp, and 
moulds made for the occasion, complete the necessary equip- 
ment.” 

It does not appear that the men work from any models or 
designs. Most of the figures are traditional. Perhaps the com- 
monest article made is a nandi, or sacred bull, supporting a fiat 
tray about seven inches in diameter, with a cobra rising out of 
the middle of it and rearing over it with expanded hood. The 
bull is in one piece,: made tom the solid half of the horn, which 
is always black. A hole irf- ^drilled in . the back of the bull, m 
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which is fixed the pedestal of the tray. This is another piece, biviswns 22 
and consists of a simple stem of solid horn, turned on the lathe, horn, etc. 
The tray is made from the base of the horn and is almost 
transparent. This is always made in a mould, after the horn MouMed 
has been thoroughly softened, and a good deal of labour is 
expended on it, the edges being scolloped and the border ela- 
borately ornamented. But, alas, it is fastened to the stem with 
a common screw nail The cobra is also made from the trans- 
lucent section of the horn and must be moulded into shape with 

the hands. It is fixed so that the head rears over the middle Transparent 

SnaRe iioou. 

of the tray, while the tail, passing through a hole in the bottom, 
twines round the stem. The eyes and mouth of the cobra 
and the scales on its back are most minutely worked out. It will 
be observed that this is all line engraving. There is scarcely 
anything that can be called carving in the whole work. Mould- 
ing and scratching are the only processes to which the material 
lends itself.” 

“ Other articles commonly made are small ornamental cups, 
covers for tea-cups, buttons and beautifully translucent, round 
boxes or caskets for holding tooth-powder or other toilet requisites. 

Some of the best workmen, however, design and make 
more ambitious works than these. A candelabrum, or lampstand, A 
of most artistic design and elaborate workmanship, was lately 
sold in Bombay. But even original and complicated pieces of 
work like this appear to be carried through without any model 
or design. The idea is in the workman’s head, and the details 
grow under his hand. The figures employed in ornamefitation 
are of a kind familiar to us in brass work and embroidery, and 
even rustic mural decoration, consisting of circles with regular 
and undulating circumferences, radiating lines, loops and rings 
arranged in graceful, conventional patterns. As has been said, 
the principal purchasers of this ware are Brahmans, but the finer 
pieces of work ace hawked about among Europeans, or wealthy 
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divisions 22 immediately preceding the Delhi Darbar. 
®'an 0 !I.' . haps one of the finest specimens of this ware ever seen. 

It Xada by Vithal Gangaram Wadaya at a cost of Rs^dso 
Many of the other examples shown were made by Gopat 
Shiveram Wadaya, and a third maker, Bhikkoo Vishram Wadaya 

—also of Ratnagiri— has sent excellent horn wares. 

such as those of the black buck are lar^^^^^ 

into knife and dagger handles and sometimes mounted m sdver 
as pen-holders. They are not artistic and only a very few have 

been shown at the Exhibition. ^ 

jFeather 8 .--lt is perhaps hardly necessary to allude in this 
catalogue to any other than that of the peacock. This is largely 
used in ornamental work, for example, in the manufacture of fans, 
runs. morchals or ckauris, and braids, etc., to be used for trimming 

dresses and other purposes. The chief centres of manufacture 
are Benares, Nepal, Jhansi, Aurangabad, Savantvadi and Mysore. 

It is customary for fans to be made of the root of the sweet 
smelling kkas-khas grass and to be ornamented with go d braid 
beetle lings or peacock feathers. The series of these beautiful 
obiects at the Exhibition will be found to be most vaued, but 
curious to say the demand for them has been very small indeed. ^ 
Chief The centres of production have each their own little pecuhari- 

Cantres. methods of treatment. In jHANSi the fans are perfectly 

circular and provided with a straight handle. The feathers are 
methodically arranged in perfect and symmetrical zones and both 
surfaces are completely compacted. Fans 3 to 4 feet m diameter 
of this kind may be had for Rs. 5 to Rs. _io, those smal er for Rs. 

to 2 or 3. In Mysore the fans are kidney shaped (see rlate 
No 43-A, fig. 5) with a flat handle within the notch. The 
midcfle of the fan is built up of Mas^Mas with afringe of peacock 
feathers given on the surface. In SAVANTVADI fans are kidney 
shaped, but with a central prolongation from the middle of the 
notk to .give attachment to the handle. They usually are made 
to revolve around the handle and are elaborately ornamented with 
gold braid and spangles, beetle wings and tufts of dark claret 
coloured silk. Lastly, the fans from Nepal are like those of 
Savantvadi, in shape and;i,n the,- peculiarity, of revolving around 
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the handle^ but they are elaborately embroidered in gold, a spray divisions 22 
of gold spangles being shown in the middle of the eye of each horn.^etc. 
feather. Medallions of idols, carved in wood or ivory, are also 
let into the fan and form centres around which the design in 
gold embroidery is developed. The whole interior of the fan is 
composed of feathers and the embroidery is so arranged as to 
.show the blue eyes through the design. Lastly, and doubtless to Fans, 
give a delicate finish, white quills, bound together with gold 
wire, are employed as dividing lines or bands in the scheme 
of colour thus supporting the delicately carved Ivory handle. 

Fans in this rich style cost about Rs. 300 each, but they are 
distinctly much more artistic than one is accustomed to think 
possible with an Indian fan. 

Awards FOR Divisions 22 and 23.— Horn, Antlers, Feathers, etc. 

Third prize with bronze medal to Vithal Gangaram Wadaya awards. 
for a candelabrum. 

Third prize with bronze medal to Malai Kan Asary of Madura 
for models of reptiles, etc., in horn. 

Commended for horn work-boxes, etc., inlaid with metal and 
ivory, Ganeshia of Mysore. 

Division 24:,— ^Leather and Skins, 

Leather holds an important position in the industries of India 
but in only a very few instances can it be regarded as rising to 
the position of a material that is used artistically. 'I'he follow- 
ing may be given as the chief artistic purposes to which leather 
and skins are put 

Shoes and Sandals {chaplis) have been used from the 

most ancient times. We read, for example, of Bharata having Historic 

^ o Reference 

piaGed the shoes of his step-brother Rama on the throne of Oudh 
as a symbol of the rightful heir to the throne. Coats and 
trousers of skins are also frequently mentioned. In fact it seems 
likely that from Buddhism came the injunction against taking 
animal life and consequently the prejudice, such as it is, against 
leather. 

Shoes are often elaborately embroidered and even jewelled and 
some of them, therefore, become art manufactures. The places 
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gal ; Rampur, Lucknow, Agra, Jhansi and Saharanpur m the 

United Provinces j Kohat, Rawalpur, Peshawar, Bhavvalpur, 
Dera Ghazi Khan, Batala and Hosiharpur, also Kashmir m the 
PANJAB ; Chanda in the CENTRAL PROVINCES ; Jaipur and 
Bika-nir in Rajputana ; Surat, Ahmedabad, Poona, Ratnapn 
and Hyderabad Sind in Bombay ; Raichur, Salem, Trichmo- 
poly, Madras and Mysore in SOUTH INDIA. These are the 
chief centres of the native trade in artistic shoes, but^ of course 
Cawnpore stands out pre-eminently as the commencal centre 
of the modern trade in boots, shoes, saddlery and trunk manu- 

faeture. 

Belts f Boimter-flasksp Fen-casesi etc.— Very many artistic 
articles are made that would fall under this section. The 
sword-slings and belts from PESHAWAR, Bannu, Kohat, _ Dera- 
jat and Quetta are often very beautiful, being richly embroidered. 

These are in the trade spoken of as “ Frontier Belts,’' In Quetta 
the leather used is of a dark red colour, ornamented with green, 

and then embroidered in minute circles, compacted between 
parallel lines ; this work is in golden yellow silk and in a minute 

form of chain stitch. The is also similarly and richly 

embroidered, only that a fair amount of magenta silk IS employed 

and the rosettes are larger. In DerA GhAZI Khan (Plate No. 
43'B, fig. 2) the leather used is thick soft strips of skin 

ornamented with green leather and coarse chain stitch needle- 
work, in red and yellow wool. The (or fancy leather 
worker from Peshawar to Quetta) makes pocket-books and w'ater 
bottles {chaguf) but he never touches shoes. The powder-flasks, 
bullet-cases, flint and steel pouches, attached to the frontier belts 
itnbpoidered ' {kumr-khisa), are often very neatly made and beautifully embroi- 
Leather. powder-flask has a curved neck and may be either 

moulded from one piece over a clay block, subsequently washed 

out. Or it may , be built up of pieces, each richly embossed or 
engraved after’ having been beaten into the required shape. 
Water, bottles of some interest come from MADRAS and in 
Lahore, Sirsa and Hissar leather bowls for hukkas are made 
and richly encased in brass dr silver and ornamented with green 
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green foliage and magenta flowers-the prevailing features. 

The Chiefs in some parts of UDAIPUR STATE wear broad belts 
that completely envelop the whole of the body. These are made 
of sambar skin with red, yellow and black cloth patch-work 
and satin stitch embroidery over the surface, They are ex- 
ceedingly curious and must be viewed as the survival of a costume 
that had its origin in the troublous times through which that State 
passed many years ago. 

Gorakhpur in Oudh turns out a fair amount of sa,ddle 
cloths, table covers, etc., in the form of embroidered sambar 
leather, in satin stitch. CHANDA, in the Central Provinces, was a,t 
one time a town of large size that did a considerable trade in 
leather manufactures. It was the capital of oire of the aboriginal 
dynasties- that of the Gonds. Its embroidered leather has been 
spoken of as the last relic of its past magnificence. This is done 
on a beautiful deep dark Indian red skin, mostly as sheets^ or table 
covers. It is embroidered in gold-wire laid in parallel lines and 
intermixed with green silk, the designs being largely conventional 
forms of fish within dog-tooth borders. (See Plate No. 43-B, 

%• S-) 

In Nossam, in the Karnul District of Madras Presidency, small 
table mats of leather are prepared and quaintly painted. These re- 
present women grouped in fantastic attitudes so as to collectively 
form the outline of a horse, an elephant, etc. In JAIPUR and 
elsewhere playing cards (instead of being made of fish scales as 
is usually the case) are often made of thin pieces of leather 

elaborately painted and lacquered. 

Oil! These are generally made of sheep or 

camel skin. The skin is first softened, then stretched over a 
clay mould of the desired form and when set the clay is washed out. 
They are of all sizes, from the small flask used to oil the wheels of 
country qarts to the large jars in which oil is carried. In 
Lahore and elsewhere they are ornamented with bits of paper 
nn the skin before it is varnished, and in BiKANiR with a 
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position of first importance in this division most of course be and skins. 
assigned to the skill attained by the book-binders in embossing and 
engraving leather. There are several minor centres where this 
art is practised to-day, but for centuries it has been a special 
feature of the State of Alwar in Rajputana and is still 
accomplished by the binders of that State in a manner that has 
called forth the admiration of ail lovers of Indian art. There 
seems little doubt, however, that proficiency was attained at 
many localities, during the Mughal dynasty, since the beautiful 
books that have been handed down, with the greatest care^ in the 
libraries of the nobles, display a skill and artistic feeling as 
superior to that attained by the Ahvar workers of to-day as these 
are to the book-binders of Ahmedabad and PESHAWAR. 

It would be indeed a task of no ordinary kind to compress Ancient 
into a few sentences a conception of the beautiful designs met 
with on the older books found in the libraries of India, Several 
papers on this subject have, howevei', been given in the 
of Indian Artj and to that publication the reader is referred. The 
tail-pieces of the present and two succeeding chapters have been 
traced from the design on one of the book covers shown at the 
Exhibition, and on Plate No. 43-B ( fig. 9 ) will be seen a 
book-cover — the famous Gulistan from the Alwar Library, That 
exceedingly beautiful volume, which has been valued at ;^i3,ooO| 
was re-bound some few years ago in the style shown in the photo- 
graph. It has been embossed, then coloured in blue and gold. 

But many of the finer old examples show the leather richly 
engraved, the field below being usually in pale blue and the 
elevated floral design in gold and white. In Plate No. 43-B 
( 3) will be seen a picture frame done in Alwar in stamped, 
stained and gilded leather. 

Embossed leather, in the form of powder-flasks, is produced Embossed 
at Peshawar and Bikanir. In the former a modern develop- 
ment has taken place in the production of book -covers, blotters 
and such like articles, in response to the requirements of the 
European residents. In Ahmedabad a considerable trade used 
to be carried on in embossing long strips of dark red 
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mv™ 21. stained leather to be used as book covers for the narrow sale-books 
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kept by the shop-keepers in Gujarat and Bombay. These were 
often very beautiful, but the trade in them has sunk to insigni - 
cant proportions or been entirely discontinued, since the writer 
failed to procure, for the present Exhibition, a set ef book-covers, 
similar to those supplied in 1884 to the Indian ■ useum, 
Calcutta. Recently a European manufacturer (Mr. A. Leslie 
of Bombay) has started a business in the production of 
embossed book-covers, blotters, etc. Although the designs 
employed are Oriental, the method of treatment is essentially 

European. r , 

Carved Shields, WorJc-boxes, etc.-One of the most artis- 
tic articles made of skin may be said to be the carved rhinoceros- 
hide shields, boxes, etc., that are produced at AhmedABAD, 
Surat, Baroda and Kach. An example is shown on Plate 
No 43-B ( fig. 7 ) . The designs most generally used are 
panels showing intricate and elaborate carving after the windows 
of the Said Sibi Mosque, with dividing and elevated gilded lines 
between the panels, or the designs are bold floral scrolls derived 
most probably from the rose and run round the shield as a 
broad border pattern without any dividing lines.^ 

Instead of being carved the skin is sometimes so carefully 
cured as to become almost transparent. Large shields without a 
flaw or discoloration and pale amber coloured are very expensive 
and accordingly are often richly jewelled.. The sample shown on 
Plate No. 43-B (fig. 6), lent by His Highness the Maharana 
of Udaipur, has emerald bosses. A large assortment of such 

shields will be found in the Loan Collection Gallery, many of them 
not only triumphs of the skin-curer’s art but of the jeweller’s 

skill. 

Awards for Division 24 *’^Deather and Skins. 

Second Prize with silver medal for illuminated and tooled 
book-binding to Qari Abdul Salam of Alwar. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Parshotam Das Narbheram 
of Surat for carved rhinoceros-hide casket. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Bhagwan Das Khashial of 

Ahmedabad for carved rhInc>ceros«^hide shield. 
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Third Prize with bronze medal to Mukhtiorkar of Hyderabad, Division 25. 

, ■ . SHELLS AND 

Smd, for embroidered leather camel saddle covers. mother-of- 

pearl 

Commended for embossed leather, Mr. A. Leslie of Bombay^ 

jyivlsion 23. —Shells, Mother-of- Pearl, etc. 

Conch Shell — Bracelets and armlets or charms made of conch 
shell have been in use in India from time immemorial, and recently 
a further trade has originated in the manufacture of table-napkin 
rings, brooches and crude cameos, for the European market. 

SheU Bracelets— axQ known as sankhas and the workers Bracelets. 
sankharis. The shells cut into amulets, are richly carved, 
coloured with lac or decorated with bands of gold let into 
specially drilled grooves. Large fully formed shells are necessary 
for the best bracelets and as a rule only one can be”cut from each 
shell though two or three small bracelets or rings, suitable for 
.children, may be made from the same shell. 

In Plate No. 43-C, Mr. Brown shows the Dacca sankharis 
cutting and carving the conch shells. What strikes the onlooker 
is the seemingly unnecessary large size and unwieldy form of the 
saw that is employed. The ease with which this is handled, 
however, shows that its weight and shape may represent a saving 
of power. At all events the shells held by the feet as in a vice 
are cleverly cut to the required^ shape by these expert workers. 

A common design shown on these wares is a chain of fish or 
of doves or a conventional design evolved from these, in which 
the body of the animal assumes the form of a fan or wing, 
alternately on one side and the other of the bracelet. Another Designs cut. 
design consists of a series of conch-shells boldly carved on the 
surface of the bracelet and still a third of a chain, the links of 
which are completely perforated. Some bracelets are very broad 
and thick, others delicately formed and neatly ornamented with 
notches on the edge and diamond shapes along the centre. The Colours used, 
colours most generally used are shades of red and green, forcibly 
recalling the ornamentation of ivory. The process of application 
is the same, namely, coloured lac fused within an engraved : ; , 
pattern, by means of a hot bolt, the excess being removed l?y^the 
subsequent dressing and polishing of the surface. : ' ' 
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Two kinds. 


; The chief ce„tes- of the trade ere “j 

Ruii<^Dur Burdwan, Balasore, Bankura, etc., in > 

Sjlhet in’ ASS«, hut nowhere else in India-e further il ustatron 
of the remarkably local nature of many Indian Art Industrie . 

Offter 5/ieS...-According to Colonel Hendley 
IndUrt, 1886), aqua-marine shells 
hut although special inquiry was made in conne 
rangements for the Indian Art Exhibition, no samples of the e 
could be procured from Jaipur. Cowrie and other she Is are 
often made into fancy boxes, menu-holdeij ^ ' 

trinkets at Diamond Harbour in Bengal and Po“di<^he J 
in South India. Cowrie Shells are largely used m the manu 
facture of camel galubans or ornamental , 

the neck of the animal. They may 

ribbons of coarse cloth ^ 

metal or mirror bosses with, at their extremities, large tassels 

of coloured wool. They have been used as <^«ft^^"^^ 2 'th?Pearl 
Mother-of-pearl is procured m connection w . 

and Chank fisheries of South ^ 

over the country but curiously enough is not woil ed up to the 
extent that might be anticipated, though a fairly large trade 

Geocp Bicdwood 

Arts of Mia, uSu) ■»*« “ b™' “ ° “ u ' 

ornamentation with mother-of-pearl. “I ^ ^ . 

Writes “M the existence el any remams of this beautiful art in 
rdt’uutif I re-ad Mr. Uly's report on the wood canopies 

over the Shrines of Shah Alam* at Srthej, 

dJie imarblo tomb of one of the Sultan Ahmad s queens, 
u-TW simpler designs’ writes Mr. Lely/were^ ““u J j 

pieces 'of -‘•'“■‘-'■I*"' ” «od. The 

them into the pattern cut in the bloct oi w , 

more ■ elaborate designs were with fragments »' i* 

colonred mother«if .pearl worked into cement, and lad ^ 

•the snrfa’Se’toW.rnamonted. Of the coarser aid commons 

“ids of ■■inlaytag .iaTMe is stiU nsed for 
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nrn WORK —From the Victoria and Albert Museum of 
sEK- Kensington there has been received a cabinet supposed to 

“TXr L .ide in India. This is completely covered wdh a 

rich Oriental design in mother-of-pearl (Plate No 

but in this case instead of the shell being imbedded within 
specially prepared recesses, the whole surface is coa e wi ^ 

tLk layer of lac-cement, so that the design is, as it were, veneered 

on the surface. If this may be accepted as having been made i 
India, it is an art that has entirely disappeared and is most nearly 
simulated by the Burmese and Siamese as also the Udaipur g ass 
mosaics in which in the former the coloured pieces _ of glass are 

sunk within the lacquer material and in the a 

within a specially prepared (p- Q^)- _ ■ 

Reference has already been made to a second fine o ° 

inlaid work, sent to Delhi from the South Kensington Museum. 
It is shown on Plate No. 43-D (%• i). and m^Te briefly 
described as a veneer oi shisham wood in which holes were 
crudely cut in part conformation with a scheme of inlaying and 
within these large openings, pieces of ivory or mother-of-pear 

were placed and finally fixed by means of lac-cement. 

Awards for Division 25 .-Shells and Mother-of-Pearl. 

Third prize with bronze medal to Dwarka Nath Nag o 

Dacca for carved shell bracelets^ ^ 

Commended for carved shell work, Prem Chandra Sur of 

I3acca« , 

Commended for camel galubans decorated with cowries, 

Messrs. Mull Chand of Peshawar. 


awards. 
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LAC OF 
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^HE major portion of the materials nsed in the manufacture division. 26. 
of the articles that have been arranged under this Class are 
derived from the Animal Kingdom. But though they hold an 
honourable position among the art crafts of India it may be said 
that none of them assumes specific importance. They have been 
assorted under the following : — 

Division 26.— Lac of India. 

Division 27. — Lacquer"Work of Burma. 

Division 28. — Varnished wares. 

Division 29. — Wax and Afridi Wax-cloth. 

Lac and Lacquer.— h distinction between lac-turnery and 
lacquer-ware, implied by the title given to this class, may pro- 
bably be regarded as an innovation in nomenclature. Their 
separation serves, however, both an industrial and an art purpose 
while helping to remove many sources of ambiguity. Lac is an 
animal resin applied either in the dry state, and distributed 
the heat generated by friction, or in the form of a spirit varnishi. Resin. 
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DIVISION 26. The craft of lac-turnery is essentially Indian and it might be said 
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that the resin— lac— in some form is used in almost every art in- 
dustry of india, and in the form of bracelets it holds an honour- 
able position in the domestic life of perhaps one-third of the 
entire population of this country. Lacquer, on the other hand, is 
a vegetable oleo-resin which naturally exists in a liquid state, and 
is either directly applied by a brush or is thickened by ashes into 
a plastic material that may be moulded and, while still adhesive, 
can be 'applied to surfaces in bass-relief ornamentation. The 
various uses of this substance have originated with the Burmese 
and Siamese art that more closely resembles Japanese lacquer 
than Indian lac-work. One point in common may be here men- 
tioned, namely, that with the exception of indigo, practically ah 
the other pigments used in the lac and lacquer-wares are metallic 

oxides. _ . 

Varnished JFawcs.— Various varnishes are used in India 

(including copal) to give a gloss and finish to the painted wood 
and papier mach6 (already described in Divisions 17 and 18). 
In a few instances, however, varnishing rises to a separate and 
special art conception that simulates indifferently Japanese lacquer 
and Japanning. 

Wax-cloth.-T!he so-called Afridi wax-cloth has little in 
common with the lac, lacquer or varnished wares. The chief 
material is a vegetable oil, boiled until it assumes, when thrown 
into cold water, a thick consistence which, with mineral pigments, 
comes to resemble lacquer. Burmese lacquer and Afridi wax- 
work are both of them coloured varnishes rather than paints. 
The distinction, therefore, between painted wood-work and 
varnished wares (especially when the former may to some extent 
be encrusted with mud, brick-dust, paper pulp, etc.) is sometimes 
a ' matter of uncertainty. It serves, however, the purpose of 
emphasising the existence in India of special art conceptions (as 
different from ordinary painted wood-work as from lac or 
lacquer), to assign a separate place to the varnished wares 

of India. ! ■ v ,1 ■ 

Lastly, Beeswax, though by no means extensively em- 
ployed in India, is used as a . resist in some of the most curious 
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DIVISION 26. imitation gold leaf or witii an amalgam of mercury, 
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These metals, if used in large particles, give . a quamt mottled 
appearance that simulates the grain of stone and somebmes gives 
a rich effect. Mottled metallic wares may be said to be a 
peculiarity of Mysore State,' while ornamented work such as the 
better examples of various kinds presently to be described are 
almost invariably Muhammadan. 

j««Hipte*«tio«.-Shellac is melted by being held over the fire 

until rendered plastic. It is then placed on a stone and a small 

quantity of pigment (previously dissolved in water or oil) is 
deposited within a hollow formed on the surface. This is closed 
over and the lac vigorously hammered and pulled out with the 
hands until the colour is uniformly mixed. The hammering 
continues the heat, so that as the operation proceeds the mixture 
gradually assumes the consistence of India rubber. The coloured 
lac is then formed into sticks about the length and thick- 
ness of black-lead pencils or many times thicker, as may 

be desired. These sticks of sealing-wax are known as battis 

and are the form in which both the lac and pigment are applied 
to the wood-work. After the article has been prepared and 
smoothed, a stick of sealing-wax 

as it revolves on the lathe. The heat generated melts the lac and 

thus 'colours the wood irregularly. A small piece of hard wood 
is next pressed firmly on the revolving article when the colour is 
polishing. effectually diffused. Lastly, a cotton rag, dipped in sweet oil 
(preferably sessamum) , is held against the revolving object, when 

the lac takes a polish that it never subsequently loses. 

’ Obviously the first conception, in lac ornamentation, must be 
a‘ diirect adaptation to a revolving object, hence the articles are 
■ ' : tli 5 uhiforimly coloured in one shade or are ornamented by 

' ; ' hfiilgs nnd bands of different colours. In the higher flights of lac- 

) tiiiiiery,. however, a diversity and richness in effect is produced 
thht it -seems essential should be described briefly in this place. 

.r :r^.'‘tS f0ii^^l.^,CpncepUom seen in Lac^urnery, ■ 

I. This has already been indicated 

.by the few sesnfencqsi^yen , above. - Th.e chief centres are Patna, 
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size and soft texture, black borders are communicated to the 

red spots. Lastly the interspaces are filled up by a white water 

By various modifications of the process thus briefiy indicated 
are produced the pleasing cloud effects that have given origin to 
the name &bri for this kind of lac ornamentation. It is practised 
all over India, but seems to be carried to the greatest perfection 
in Hoshiarpur (in the Panjab), and in Bombay and Sind. ( ee 
Plate No 44, fig. 12 and the pedestal of fig. 13.) 

\. Ii^or Fi.e WoTk.-rY)^^ peculiarity of this style may 
be said to be that, after the article has been carefully prepared 
and polished with pottery-dust, it receives a coating^ of fine y 
divided tinfoil made into a paste with glue, the coating being 
either uniform or made up of a multitude of minute dots after 
the fashion of the ahri work. Over the top of the tin, a layer 
of red or yellow lac is next given, with the result that the 
object obtains a rich fiery glow. It is then polished on the lathe 
by means of a stone known as the mohri (a form of agate) ; this 
communicates so much heat that the lac becomes more trans- 
parent than is the case in the other methods of lac ornamen- 

tation. 

Atishi is largely practised in Hoshiarpur, Jampur and Dera 
Ghazi Khan, in the Panjab. Without exactly manifesting a 
fiery glow, the lac toys and boxes of Indargarh, in Rajputana, and 
of Podanur, in Madras, exhibit a depth of colour and purity of 
polish that approaches closely to the atisU style. (In Plate 
No. 44 the circular box upon which vase, fig. 6, is standing, as 
also the middle portion of the pedestal in fig. 13, are in tins 


Etched 

Work. 
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4. Nakslii (or Pattern) WorIc,~-Oi this style there are two 

well Marked sections* ^ 

(Section A)— Etched Nakshi.— In this class of turnery the 

object is coated with first one colour, then on the top a second, 
a third or a fourth, uniformly all over. The battis employed are 
for the most part soft and water-prepared. The first colour is 
usually yellow, the next red, followed by green and last of all by 
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black ; but, of course, any assortment or number of colours may D 
be imparted layer upon layer, the one on the top of the other. 
With a fine chisel or style the lac-coated surface is now scratched, 
the hand being made to move lightly or to press heavily as may 
be necessary to bring out the colour required from the numerous 
layers beneath the surface. In this way, upon a black background, 
yellow stems and leaf stalks, green leaves and red flowers with 

yellow or parti-coloured veins and shadings may be elaborated 

in a manner analogous to the sgraffito of the Italians. 

In Pakpattan, in Montgomery (Plate No. 44, fig. 6), the floral ^ 
designs are usually produced in browns and reds and they 
manifest a softening and blending of the colours that bespeak 
great skill and delicacy of touch. In Ferozepur (figs. 4 nnd 5)) 
the fern-like ornamentation of red on a brown or green surface 
assumes a geometric arrangement of spaces, IN DerA ISMAIL 
Khan (fig. 7), ivory buttons or discs are given as centres for an 
elaborate and minute floral design. In JAIPUR (figs, i and 2), 
hunting scenes are cleverly etched in which the shading and 
colouring of the figures are attained through the varying degree of 
pressure given to the chisel. In Hoshiarpur (fig. 3), the floral 
designs are largely in green with yellow and red flowers, but the 
surface is usually panelled and has animal forms freely dispersed 
amid the floral. In IndraGARH, in Rajputana, the design is 
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scenes, etc., subsequently worked on the surface. This is accom- 
plished by scraping off the lines, loops or patches of the oil- 

varnish and then applying a water-prepared as the aiticle 

revolves on the lathe. The portions scraped off receive the new 
colour, but none of the intervening oil varnished spaces do so. 
The article is again oil-varnished all over and further portions 
scraped off when these in turn are given the further colour 
desired. This is repeated time after time until the floral and 
other designs or pictures have every outline and detail of colouring 
imparted to them. This art attains its highest perfection in 
HosHIARPUR in the Paiijab (Plate No. 44, %■ ”), as also Jodh- 
pur in Rajputana. It often happens, however, that the advanUge 
of the alternate oiling of the surface and the use of specially 
prepared battis is not understood. In that case the result Just 
described is more laboriously obtained by scratching off the 
portions to which it is desired to impart colour, then coating the 
whole surface with the new colour and subsequently removing, by 
pumice stone, the surface coating until the new colour is alone 
revealed within the places that had been etched for its specia 
reception. The box shown (tig. n) had the mythological ligures 
and animals shown on it elaborated while it was revolving on the 
turning-lathe by one or other of the methods here described. 

But occasionally longitudinal and parallel lines are scraped 
on a lac-coated surface, one after the other, and the superfluous 
colour removed until the article is seen to have a ground colour 
with a multitude of lines running along its length. If now it be 
desired to cause these to become variegated, an eccentric move- 
ment is communicated to the lathe while a piece of hard wood is 

pressed firmly against the lac coating. The result of this is that 

the straight lines are dragged into the zig-zag form shown on the 

(fig. 13 ). II- 

■"a.. X>aim.tea Ornmnentation. ~la this class of work the arti- 
cleAo ornamented are repeatedly and carefully coated with 
fine pottery powder. Thereafter they are elaborately smoothed 
and polished. ; When a sufficiently good surface has been obtained, 
certain portiopiJ medallions) upon which bunches of 

flowers, groups of ’ animals , or hunting scenes are to be shown, 
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foil into various shapes and forms and gumming these, as desired, 
over the surface. When the pattern has been completed, the 
surface is painted over with a spirit and lac varnish, or if capab e 

of treatment on the turning-lathe, it is covered m the ordinary 
way. By colouring the varnish yellow, the tinfoil shows up as if 
in gold. Instead of lac, the varnish may be made by boiling 
myrrh, copal and sweet oil, for some hours, and when cool app y- 
in- it with a brush. In Baroda lac-turnery is regularly ornamen- 
ted with tinfoil underneath the varnish. In the Exhibition t ie 
most beautiful example of this style of work may be said to be the 
child’s swinging cot. No. 1526, Rs. 62. 

AWARDS for Division 26, -Lac OF India. 

Third prize with bronze medal to Shedooram Mahadeo of the 

Jaipur School of Art, for collection of lacquered articles. 

Commended for a lacquered cradle— Itcharam Premji of 
Baroda. ^ , ,. 

Commended for series of painted lac-ware made by Umedali 
Vighamel of Hala District, Hyderabad, Sind. / 

Commended for a pair of gold lacquered vases -Ismail of 

Jampur, Dera Ghazi Khan. , , , r t> 

Commended for a lacqured bowl— Shahband of Bannu. 

Division 27— Lacquer- ware of Burma. 

The chief material in this craft is the oleo-resin thitst of the 
tree known to botanists as Melanorrhcea untata. This is em- 
ployed in its liquid state as a varnish or it may be thickened by 
ashes or by saw-dust to a plastic condition and used as a moulding 
material or as a cement for mosaics. It may be coloured with 
lamp-black, with gold leaf, with vermillion (not red lead), with 
orpimentor with indigo and maybe applied with a brush or by 
the hand direct or while revolving on the turning-lathe. It may 
be applied as. an ordinary varnish on wood-work, or utilized to 
render paper or cloth water-proof (as in the manufacture of 
Burmese umbrellas) j or employed as putty to fill up defects in 
‘ wood-work or to close the meshes of basket-work, so as to convert 
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such articles into water-tight drinking cups, boxes, etc., or it ma}’ 
be the cement used in the manufacture of glass mosaics ; or lastly, ware of 
and by far its best known purpose, it may be employed as the 
chief material in the production of Burmese lacquer**ware. 

There are three chief types of lacquer-work — (i) the Pagan 
basket-ware ,* (2) the Prome gold lacquered boxes and baskets and 
(3) the Mandalay boxes, thrones, etc., with moulded lacquer 
ornamentations. Up to a certain point these may be regarded as 
identical and may, therefore, be so far described collectively. 

Maniq>itlatiofi and mater may be said to be 
two main stages in Burmese lacquer-work — rsf^ loading articles Loading:, 
with the thickened thitsL Whether made of wood, of basket- 
Avork, of horse-hair, etc., all the imperfections, cracks, joints, 
meshes, etc., are filled up by a putty made of the commoner sort 
of fhitsi mixed Avith saw-dust or cow-dung ashes. Layer 
upon layer, for some 20 to 30 times, the thitsi is applied, 
while bits of cotton rags are at the same time stretched across and 
around the joints or cracks and thus imbedded within the thitsL 
After each application the article is laid aside for a few days to 
slowly dry in the damp, confined atmosphere of an underground 
pit. It is again and again removed, washed in water, rubbed 
down, smoothed, polished with sand-paper and various stones and 
again coated with fresh layers of thickened thitsi. If circular it 
is placed on the turning-lathe and gauged to the required size, 
the excess deposits of lacquer being removed by scouring. In 
the case of basket-ware, the articles are held on the lathe by 
special blocks, but so delicately are they treated that films of 
horse-hair are coated with the lacquer, gauged, polished, and 
again and again coated and still the finished article hardly exceeds 
in thickness that of ordinary shirting cotton cloth. (See Plate 
No* 43-B, fig. 5.) 

2 ndf^y Bxmshmg Stage. When the required degree of load- varnishing, 
ing has been attained, the articles are rubbed all over by the hand 
with pure thitsi (mostly obtained from the Shan States) as a 
varnish. They are set aside as usual to dry, then rubbed down 
and again coated with the fine quality of thitsi and water obtained 
after boiling glutinous rice and cow-dung ash (a preparation known 
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.,™,0»S7. th«.). Atto drying, they are agaia varnished wM, pare 

“ 51 ”™; Shan thibi, and if it be desired to have a black article >t is 
BURMA, coloured with lamp-black or if red with vermillion (red mercury). 

It may now be regarded as finished, or at all events ready to 
receive ornamentation, if such be desired, by either 0 the o ow- 
ing three processes. 

Chief Art Conceptions. 

I. TFm-e.— This is mainly, if not entirely, done on 

basket-ware or horse-hair boxes. Plate No. 44- A, fig. 3, siows 
the lid of a circular box of bamboo wicker work about 18 inches 
in diameter, and fig. 4, a horse-hair betel-nut-box about 3 inches 

in diameter, both richly ornamented in the Pagan fashion. 

ManipxaaUon.~-Thh is accomplished as follows :-The article 
prepared as described is put on the turniug-lathe and the gloss 
removed, thus leaving a perfectly smooth, usually black, sui face. 

It is then banded over to the designers and engravers who are 
often young girls. By means of a fine metallic scnber a ceitain 
portion of the pattern is engraved all over ; the spaang ap 
Lortment being done unerringly by the eye and without any 
previous delimitations or drawings. En passant it was observed 
E a monkey that had to be drawn at a certain recurring 
position was made by first drilling the holes for its ey^, thus 
apparently fixing the position and attitude of the head.^ The tail 
was then cut out, the body followed and last of all the leg.s. Or, 
where some portion of a tree or animal had to be of a differen . 
colour from the rest, that portion only was cut at intervals all 
over the box or basket, so that the pattern that was in the opera- 
tor’s head remained a complete mystery till many stages had been 

passed through. • , , , , 

- After being engraved the article is handec 'O an 
J operator who places it on the turning-lathe and taking a small 
/pupiStity of some dry metallic pigment, rubs it all over and there- , 
after lhy'> means of a cloth removes the surface excess. le 
engraved p&ftern is then seen loaded with colour and to fix this 
the article- is once more varnished, placed aside to dry in the pit 
and after &6me days is removed, smoothed and again engraved for 
other portions of the design. These are in their turn charged 
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z. Froine Gold Lacqiier.— {Plats No. 44 -A, fig. 5-) After 
the article has been elaborately prepared m the wy already 
described and left in its final varnishing as blacky or red, it is xt- 
varnished and gold-leaf pressed onto the partially AxxeAihttn 
slzin<^. But should it be contemplated to elaborate a Pattern m 
the gold lacquer, or any portion of it, a paint is prepare ^ o ne y 
powdered orpiment and gum. By means of a brush this is app le 
to the black or red surface, but the design must be completed before 
the sizing has entirely dried. The surface is then coated all over 
with gold or silver leaf and the article placed on one side to dry. 

It is next carefully washed with water when the eleva^ted, arsenic- 

painted design is removed and the pattern thus revealed m black 

or red upon a gold or silver background. _ 

The conception usually met with in Prome lacquer is a central 
panel in quasi-Chinese willow pattern, framed in scrolls of closely 

compacted floral ornamentations. , . , , , , 

On arrival at Prome the writer was told that the industry had 
been entirely abandoned, since the Burmans had^lost alT interest 
in their own arts and taken in preference to imported goods. 
After a little search, however, some half a dozen shops were 
discovered where fairly good hpungi boxes, book-covers, plates 
and the like were made in this style of lacquering. The examples 
shown at the Exhibition were either purchased there and then 
or made to order. The best samples are a small box. gold lac- 
quered outside and silver inside, made by Saya Pa, of rom , 
also the book-board (fig. 5) and certain boxes and plates made by 

the same maker, 

O Mandalay MouMecl Lacqner.—ln Mandalay and el^- 
where in Upper Burma one of the most interesting uses of thtLn 
lay be studied. The oleo-resin is thickened with carefully pre- 
pared rice husk or cow-dung ashes, until it attains the con- 
Ltence of putty. In this condition it is perhaps one of the most 
convenient^ and useful moulding materials known. In fact so 
admirable and suitable is it for all the higher forms of ornamen- 
tation by moulding, that one feels surprised that it should not 
have lon^g years ap found its way to the Schools of Art m India, 

Europe and America. 
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A stone or board previously dusted with fine ashes is used as division 27 . 
the moulding table. The thirst is then broken off in lumps of the ^are^of 
required size and between the fingers is readily and easily moulded Burma. 
into the form of the bodies of animals, each leg, arm, finger, 
mouth or ear being separately made and stuck on in the desired 
attitude. By means of a few specially made wooden modelling 
tools, the details are sharpened up and when ready the figure is 
lifted off the table and transferred to the freshly sized portion of 
the object on ■which it is to be affixed permanently. It is then 
given a few finishing touches, before being varnished over with 
fresh i/izfsi and placed in the pit to dry. It sets so firm that it can 
with difficulty be broken and may be varnished, gilded, covered 
with minute coloured glass or even jewelled, provided these addi- 
tions be applied before the material has set. In Plate No. 44-A 
(fig. i) will be seen a box, the outer surfaces of which have 
been richly ornamented with moulded lacquer and the panellings 
of the medallions studded with coloured glass imbedded within the 
headings of thitsi^ 

This art is largely practised in Mandalay, a whole street of 
artists being engaged in preparing the many-storied lotus thrones Lotus 
upon which the family idol is placed, as also hpu ngi coffins. These 
are richly ornate objects illuminated with coloured glasses and 
bass-relief grotesque figures, as also floral scrolls, pendants, etc., 
made from the moulding preparation of thitsi. The same material 
is employed in ornamenting the many-storied and maiiy-trayed 
baskets in which Burmans store their treasures. The foundation 
of these is of course wicker-work lacquered and gilded, but round 
the outer surfaces and along the rims of the various trays there 
are rich borders of grotesque jewelled animals and floral scrolls of 
much delicacy in detail. In the preparation of these scrolls, Mouldings, 
blocks are, as a rule, used. The ihitsi is rolled into a strip of the 
required thickness ; it is then placed on the table and a mould 
made of soap-stone (flat or curved in any required shape) is 
pressed over it. The material is thus compressed into one large 
border piece — an inch or more in breadth — or into a viffiole series 
of parallel ribbons which, like the insertions in white embroidery, 
or the metallic braidings used in Europe for similar purposes, may 
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each be takee up and laid along the places «l,e.e required. The 
wiK; work is thus rapid and the effect eharming, though capable of 
BURMA, infinite development on lines not attempted by the Burmans. ^ ^ 
Panels. Plate No. 44-A (fig- 2 ) shows an example of moulded thttsi m 

the form of a panel. This is usually made by a specially prepared 
layer of Mtte' in which fine bone ash has been used m place of 

cow-dung ash. A thick layer of that material is placed over the 

plaque or other object and while it is still plastic, a soap-stone 
Luld is pressed over it. If it be desired to illuminate the 

impression with coloured glasses or precious stones, the mould IS 

removed before the pattern has been fully pressed out, the glasses 
or stones are affixed to their intended positions and the mould 

once more pressed over the impression. It is then nllowed to set 

and may be gilded or otherwise coloured as desired. A plain 
black moulded panel, such as that shown on the illustration, very 

closely resembles richly carved black ebony and is even more 

durable since the it/ififxf, once it sets, is less liable to be broken o 

than the portions of a delicate wood-carving. ^ . 

Mam 4 pur Lacquer.-h^ ii^^ Manipur which 

lies between Assam and Burma, lacquering, very similar to that 
described above in connection with Burma, is practised, the 
material being the same. It is mainly applied however, to the 
ornamentation of sword scabbards, sword handles, leatber be s, 
etc., which then look not that unlike inferior patent leather. 

AWARDS FOR division 27.-LACQUER.WORK OF BURMA. 
AWARDS. Second Prize with silver medal to Maung Thaw of Mandalay 

for lacquered A/ box. on: 

A -: ; Second Prize with silver medal to Messrs. Beato*& Co. of 

" i ? ; ■ : ‘ Rangoon, for collection of lacquered work of Burma. 

, ; Third Prize with bronze medal to Saya Pa of Prome for a 

gilt lacquered tray. ' ^ 

i?hird Prize with bronze medal to Mating Tha Shein of Pagan 

for collection of lacquered work. 

cUmended for lacquered betel-boxes- Saya Nyam of Pagan. 

Commended for: lacquered ornamental table— Maung Tha 
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Commended for a lacquered teapoy— Ma Gyan of Mandalay, division 28 . 

Commended for a gold lacquered panel— Maung Pa of Prome. 

Division 28 *'^ Varnished (Qesso) Wares, 

In most works on Indian Art the articles that it Is desired to 
separate under this Division are often spoken of as lacquered and 
are thus treated as identical with the lac- wares of India and the 
lacquered -wares of Burma and Japan, But it may be said that 
in materials, methods of treatment, art designs and purposes for 
which made, they are perfectly distinct. In fact they are much 
nearer to the Painted wood and Papier Mach6, dealt with under 
Divisions 17 and 1 8, than to Lac and Lacquer. 

A writer in the Indian Art Jotirnal \2uS afBrmed, and with v'arnish 
much truth, that anything smeared with varnish is in India called 
Lacquer. Another writer, in the same Journal^ observes that 
the art par excellence of Bikanir is a species of lacquer- 

work which may be applied to wood, stone or even glass and 
metal. It was, I imagine, first employed to the decoration of a 
large hall in the palace of the Maharaja.^^ ^^The whole of the 
great hall called the Rai New as is covered with ornament of this 
character,'^ 

MetJiods and MateriaU,^^ 45 shows an assortment 

of varnished wares from all parts of India and as stated on that 

Plate, perhaps the best collective name for the series would be 

Gesso Wares, In India they are sometimes spoken of as nmnu^ Gesso 

' ' ■ "W 8.1*0 St 

bathif when the design is thickly formed, and when 
scarcely raised above the surface. The former is of course more 
expensive than the latter. In all the forms of this ware, however, 
certain peculiarities are persistent. The pattern is built up by Chief 
some special preparation ; it is fixed by glue ; it is coloured and istic^. 
lastly varnished over the surface. The moulding material differs 
considerably in different parts of the country and according to 
the special purpose for which required. It is very often a paint 
prepared from finely powdered brick-dust and water ; or it is 
liquid plaster-of-paris ; or a powder made from certain 
(or simply chalk) mixed with some glutinous substance 
the pulp of 
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"" irptd orta?ved to Texact form required and still later coloured. 

ri— 

for convenience speak of as suciij 

•ai «il7e or varnisli liavuig 

ft. l..f to adteo. The elevated P^'” "^“pired 

thua leaving a glided field, or the “f^.fXed 

out with , colour leaving a floral design on g 

With these for general observations it may 

to discuss the peculiarities of the better m O 

Chief centres ana their Art Conceptions. 

T BIKANIR.-This Native State has for centuries been known 
to practice ornamentation of a very supenor kind. As 

fust stated the Rai Newas Hall of the Palace is ornamented 
eactaively In this method on In a hl« of 

« hr.”?"! -d glided, 

' 'C rf l:he“™els 1 the dadoof the hall are done in this Indian 

but the «PP» “ft ma''No.Ttht lSe’'door 

ornamented by gesso painting. In Hlate ino. 45 & 

■ ■ ■■Lrectangolipanela.efromBlkanit. The fotmoi .s one of the 

. ana re ^ K a fkp latter is a reproduction 

' -Orfginals from the Amp ^Mahal, t . , ^ - 

' aWolly made from the nnmetons panels to ^ i«en m the ffm 

NnJm other rooms of the older portions of the palace. 

Thh aoots appear to be ranch older than the wall decorations. 

The^Srts -on the panels of these doors, as also the scroll 
The pattorns o . ^ suggestive of the renaissance 

work of their frames, are strongly sugges tn. 

of Europe, a cireum^aiice that may he accoun e . _ ^ 
intimate friendship ^ relationship) that 
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existed between the State and the Emperor Akbar. The "designs wvisira 28. 
appear to have been originally mainly gilded but both the varnish wakes. 


.A**- 

and the gold have faded and tarnished into a dull metallic brown 
which is exceedingly beautiful and a marvellous contrast to the 
vivid red, white, blue and gold of the more recent work. 

Some few years ago the suggestion was made to adopt the 
gesso viovk oi Bikanir to some form cr shape that might com- 
mend itself to European purchasers. For this purpose were 
accepted the characteristic and interesting oil bottles of Bikanir 
[kopis) that are made out of the inner layer of the camel skin. 

In consequence painted and gilded suddenly appeared 

in the shops of Indian Art dealers and rapidly became constant 
features of these stores. They are unquestionably fair samples of 
the ware, ai'e moreover cheap and unbreakable. A paper in the 
Indian Art Journal (1892), by Colonel T. H. Hendley, C.I.E,, 
gives an exhaustive series of coloured illustrations of these 
and of certain painted tables in Bikanir, but makes no mention of 
the ancient doors and wall fittings of the Palace. To the right of 
Plate No. 45 as also Plate No. 43. B (fig. 4) of this work, will 
be seen a few kopis picked by chance from the very exhaustive 
assortment offered for sale at the Exhibition which were made 
at the Bikanir Central Jail. - - . > - 

2. In Shahpura, in the Tonk State of Rajputana, there has 
for centuries apparently existed an industry in turning out a 
peculiar form ofqg'^wnrpainted hide shields. It has been thought 
that these manifest a knowledge in the art of Japanese lacquering 
and it has been stated that a legend exists to the effect that the 
ancestor of the craft came from the East but was not a countryman 
of Hindustan. There is certainly one curious circumstance that 
lOpds countenance to this belief, namely, that the designs employed Japanese 
are, like many more of those sqen in, Rajputana, strongly Chinese 5 . ; 

or Japanese In character. Jn nearly every instance the under-r \ 
sides of these shields, specially along the margin, show clouds or ■ • f 

even thunderbolts tKat closely resembie those painted on the w^ls . ' 

of the old palace .of Bi!<anir._ See initial piece to page 170. But 
the designs are painted in gesso and the varnish used is cop^- 
imported from Bombay for that purpose. The shieltd Pi^afeors 
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of Tonk doubtless from long experience have ^discoveied that 
to impart a good polish and to prevent the design blistering 
oVthfhidesr careful and elaborate treatment is necessary but 

’ omnnib vnrnish and re-varnish their 

they do not by any means smooth varnish ana _ 

work a bit more frequently than is done by_ the Pagan lacquer 
workers, or in fact by many other lac reputation 

thellowers large crimson patches with golden lines and go 
stalks It is Lstomary for the ornamentations to radiate froin a 
Ittl, point in w.dg.-sl.aped portions. The f»s «s„% 

peacocto and other animals J ® 

Lst samples at the Exhibition have been “j 

of Hyderabad, the plates (Cal. No. 040) cosbng about Rs. to and 
fans (Cat. No. 630) Ra. 12. The majority of panels furnished for 
h^ kdo in He Excellency Lady Carton's fo»*tV at the C.rcnit 

Ho.se!Delhi, were made by Snhaya. Two of these will be seen 

on the floor and to the extreme left in Plate No. 45 - _ ^ 

4 . Nossam and NaNDYAL, in the Karnul district of Madras, 
have for many years been famous for their gesso pamte “ 

Mshed work. In the Madras Central Museum there - a beautiful 

circular table from Nossam which 

tion and will be seen in Plate No. 45 - the original being in the Loan 
Collection Gallery. This was made by Nandyal Chitar Subhanna 
^ rCit No K095), Rs. 54. The same artist made a fair number of the 
phhils used in the dido of Her Excellency Lady 
■ rttSo' arcuit House, Delhi. The most convement yo 
between the work of Nossam and that o y era a is e 

greater abutadance of interspersed animals m the formei. llie 

Loquets are aS a rule gtacefully and boldly drawn and are Pkced 
in every conceivabfe attitude, but the peacocks, as is mostly the 

case all over India with that bird, have their tails screwed on the 

wronewayandthelegsrig^ddndequine. ^ In Sk George Birdwood s 
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Industrial Arts of India be found (Plate 67) a most admir- nivisiOH B9. 
able example of this style of work, but izistead of being 011 a 
green ground it is mostly on pure white. 

The Madras School of Arts has sent to the Exhibition many 
screens done in Nossam ware and portions of the Madras Room 
were specially designed in order to show the possible application 
of this art to modern household draping and furnishing. 


Division 29 und Afridi Wax-cloths, 

I. JBeesw€tx,—As already observed, Beeswax does not 
enter so very largely into the art crafts of India as might have 
been anticipated. In fact the chief if not the only use of that R-sist in 
material is as a resist in certain forms of dyeing. These have 
been spoken of as hand-painted calicos. There may be said to be 
three chief centres in the production of these with characteristi- 
cally different styles of work at each, (i) KalaHASTRI, in North 
Arcot district of Madras, where purely Hindu mythological sub- 
jects are produced on cotton cloth, which portray scenes from the 
Ramayana mid Mahabharata in panoramic forms. (2) Masuli- 
PATAM, where admirable chintzes appear to have been produced 
ever since the days of Arrian, As seen at the present day they 
are mostly coloured blue with indigo, and red with madder (al), 
and occasionally a little green or yellow— the designs being 
Persian and thus Muhammadan, For the most part the sheets 
and table cloths produced, represent the tree of life with birds 
resting on its boughs and animals reclining under its cool shade. 

In some of the samples, in the possession of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and the Central Museum, Madras, the dyeing is so per- Simulate 
fectly accomplished that at a little distance it is impossible to 
distinguish these goods from the finest embroidery. Beeswax is 
the material used as a resist in the production of all the finer 
Masulipatam and Coconada sheets — the goods that in ancient 
trade sometimes bore the names of these towns, at other times 
were called Rajamundris. (3) In Burma — mostly in Rangoon— 
beeswax is printed over white, flowered silk, to prevent the 
dye that is subsequently given from colouring certain portions. 
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thus be produced and by 


White spaces on a pmK grouuu um 
ordinary block printing further elabc 
imparted within the white spaces. 

Manipulation, These are the main conceptions 

infinite c^radation when all the minor centres are^^^^^^^^^ mro con- 

i;S„“n. A knowledge of the value of 

h. calico-printing ia, however, very nearly confined “> 3““* 

and Burma. The place of beeswax is m Northern India many 

tien by the process of tie-dyeing that will be “ed under 

Class VII, Division gx- The melted wax is either printed by 

means of wooden blocks or is hand-painted by a ^ 

wires that may be very small and consist of only one two wires 

or very large and formed something like a m<^. ^ 

" Calmendar” {kalmddr, penbrush) mentioned by 

describing the palampores or bed-covers of Madras. The wax 

soaks completely through and thus may be used to protect bo i 

sides of the fabric from the dye subsequently given in vat or 

it may be used as a delimitating resist against the spread of dye 

imparted on one side only by a brush. 

In the Exhibition a large series of hand-painted calico 
been displayed on the ceilings and as curtains and have come 
mainly from Kalahastri and Masulipatam. though G^rnglep , 
Coconacla, Salem, Madura, Mysore, etc. have also ^contributed 
Further particulars will be, found under Dyed Textiles, Class VII, 

^^^T'hroughout India beeswax is used, to a certain extent, 
as the adhesive substance Tn tinsel printing and as already 
observed it is also occasionally used in modelling, and. metalh 

WaxMh and Drying OUs,~lt is not contem- 
plated to deal very elaborately with the art of smearing cloth in 
theTadtion that has come to be known in India as wax-cloth. 
The vvtiter has already published a fairly comprehensive report on 
the subject (see The Agricultural Ledger, No. m of tpo/) and 
though the design? are often extremely curious, the interest 
in the sabjed' ’m^nly centres around its future industrial 
' possibilities. ^ 
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Suffice it to say that the oil expressed from divisioh 20. 
the /^/// seed (wild Safflower or Carikamzis Ojcyacanthd) 
boiled for 12 hours, then thrown into cold water when it preparation 
assumes a new form and becomes the substance known in India 
2B rogh an. This is the material used by the Afridis in the 
manufacture of their wax-cloth. Yellow colour is obtained by 
mixing orpiment with the roghan ; red with red-lead ; white with Pigments, 
white-lead; silveriness by powdered mica f blue with indigo; 
green with orpiment and indigo; and gold and vsilver with either 
powdered leaf of these metals or imitation gold and sil*ver leaf. 

To give consistence and body a little dry lime is added; The 

artkan takes in the palm of his left hand a lump of the coloured 

roghan about the size of a pigeon k egg. He very often, tut not Manipulation. 

invariably, wears a leathern shield across the hand upon which 

the roghan is placed. In his right hand he holds a short iron 

style, about 6 inches long, which is pointed at one end. With 

the pointed end he works up the rogha 7 Z ^nd. draws it out into 

fine threads. If it is too moist to draw out properly he works 

into it a small quantity of finely powdered lime. When he has 

succeeded to draw it out properly and regards the material as in 

a workable state, the end dangling from the small quantity on 

the style is applied to the cloth and the thread deftly wound this plastic 

way and that, all the while being slightly drawn finer and finer, 

The main divisions of . the pattern may have been previously 
marked or outlined with chalk on the fabric, but the details are 
worked up without anything to guide the operator, and, in the 
commoner designs, such as that of the Afridi dress cloth 
khosai or Panairakh)^ it is never outlined in any way. 

The rapidity and accuracy with which the pattern is worked 
up by threads of plastic roghan has to be seen to be appreciated 
and understood. The style is charged time after time from the 
store on the left hand and the little thickness or slightly rounded 
portion formed where each thread commences is most artistically ' ;; • 
utilised. The skilled artist can work from right to left with ^ 

much ease. penmanship,||ii!|;|%|^^^ 

thick downward strokes and the fine upward hair lines, are 
made to occur in their proper places, ^ ^ ^ , 
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DIVISION 29. Adhesion of the Coloured MogIian» No sooner has a 
line of the roghan been deposited on the cloth than the moistened 
tip of the finger is dabbled all along it. This has the effect of 
causing the roghan to sink into the texture of the cloth and to 
firmly adhere. In a very short time it dries or hardens and 
becomes quite permanent so that fabrics ornamented in this way 
may even be washed without materially disturbing the pattern. 
The combination of an oily substance with a metallic pigment and 
with lime, causes the material to dry most effectually, but much 
depends on the skill displayed in mixing and working up these 
ingredients. Sometimes also powdered mica {abrae) is dusted 
over the winding lines of roghan to give the pattern a silvery 
gloss, or gold leaf or imitation gold and silver powders maybe 
Smilarly applied. In brushing or washing wax-cloth fabrics the 
•ading of imperfectly adherent particles of mica or gold may be removed 
loiours, remain, the coloured roghan itself can hardly 

be removed by ordinary treatment and is not even softened by 
the heat to which fabrics are usually subjected. The fading of 
the colours, that sometimes takes place, seems to be due to the 
use of inferior pigments such as white lead that consists mainly of 
barium sulphate, and more especially to the presence of sulphur 
in the colour materials employed. 

Elaboration of the Eesiffn. — When solid patches of colour, 
such as the leaves or petals of flowers or the bodies of birds, have 
to be made, the style with its dangling thread is made to travel 
many times over the assigned space but always in the same 
Solid Patches, direction, not backwards and forwards ; the perfectly parallel lines 
of roghan thus laid down are by the moistened finger coihpressed 
into the desired patches. Indeed so expert are the workers that 
* ■ all trace of the original parallel lines, of which such patches are 
■ built-up, completely disappears. Where two or more colours 

' have t8‘be given, the operator usually applies all the patches and 

UiieS' Required of one colour before he proceeds to use the second 

or the thiMv - The half finished table cloth or fire screen may in 
consequence bften appear a most bewildering production from 
which it is difflclli;to discover the actual pattern in the operator s 

, mind. ■ ' , ■ ; , 
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The one point of special interest that has been brought out nmsiON 29 . 

, ■ ^ ^ . 5 ■ , . f . - AFRIDIWAX- 

by the present Exhibition, so far as wax-cloth is concerned, is the cloth. 

fact that the writer was in error in thinking that the art was con- Newinforma- 

fined to Northern India and restricted to the particular oil 

employed by the Afridis. The personal and concentrated invests 

gations conducted in connection with the Exhibition brought to 

light the fact that in two or three remote localities a precisely 

similar art prevails to that of Peshawar. In Baroda for example 

castor oil is boiled in the manner mentioned above and thrown Castor on. 

into cold water in order to produce the 7^0 gkan used in Pattan, a 

town ill Baroda. The design and scheme of colours employed 

is also considerably different but the result is identical with that of : 

Peshawar and Lahore. So again in Kach, linseed oil is similarly Linseed oil 

boiled and a roghan produced that is used as the basis of the 

wax-cloths of that State. Sample No. 1825 is a (prayer 

cloth) made -by Khatri Rangrej Rahman of Chowbari, Kach^ 

This is a rich and elaborate design in green, scarlet, yellow and 

white, distinctly Muhammadan but with a strongly Hindu feeling 

in its ornamentation. The designs adopted in Kach by the local 

wax-cloth workers are unconnected with those of the Afridi 

country but like those of Baroda they vividly recall, in colour and 

technique, the characteristic forms of local embroidery. In fact, 

the only feature that is common to all the wax-cloths of India is 

that they are made by Muhammadans who are possibly descended 

from Pathans. It would thus seem fairly certain that not only 

have we neglected to make known the materials and principles of 

the Afridi wax-cloth but have failed to discover that all over 

India a knowledge exists in the treatment of oil and its utilization 

as a paint for textiles that may be of value to the art crafts of the 

world. 
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It has commonly been affirmed that the Natives of India were 
unaware of the drying property of oil, in the manufacture of paint, ; 

until shown to them by Europeans, But there would appear little ' , ^ 
to justify a refusal to admit the indigenous character of the know- 
ledge in the manufacture of roghan^ the drying oil substance 
employed by the wax-cloth manufacturers. Moreover, it seems 
fairly certain that that knowledge has existed for many ceuturte^ J r-: 
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DIVISION 29 . and possibly may have been spontaneous in the various centres 
■^^^CLom wax-cloth manufacture 


Oil Paints. 


Jaipur Idols. 


3. «„,«« Oil is of «>«so quite true, however 

that in the majority of the paintings of India, such as the Sind 

painted toys and the wares discussed above, water colours 

are used and fixed by lac or other resin varnish. In this connec- 
tion it may be added that some years ago the writer had brought 

to him in London a sample of the well known Jaipur pamted 
marble idols. He was asked if he recognised the ^article and 
replied unhesitatingly. He was next asked to examine it again 
more carefully. The observation was in consequence made tha^t 
in almost every respect it was identical but that it smeV 
of English paint. This proved a useful hint since the idol - 
had been cast in England, from imitation marble, and was^a 
sample of goods that it was contemplated ^ to pour into the 
dealers’ shops of India and England as genuine Jaipur marbles. 

It is not known, however, how far this adventure succeeded 
but the fact of using a strongly smelling linseed oil paint was 
the only readily perceptible difference between the true and the 
false idol since all trace of the moulding had been effectually 

°^^^'^AWARDS FOR DIVISIONS 28 AND 29.— VARNISH WARES AND 

WAX-WORK, 

Second Prize with silver medal to the Central Jail, Bikanir, 

for collection of kopis. ,01.1. 

Second Prize with bronze medal to KhudaBukshof Shahpura, 

Tonk, Rajputana, for a painted hide shield. _ . r, t. 

Second Prize with bronze medal to Khatri Rangre] Rahman 
of Kach for a wax prayer cloth {mussala) (No. 182$). ^ 

‘ T Third Prize With bronze medal to Usman Usta of Bikamr for 

' ' Prize with bronze medal to Calcutta School of Art, 

.fth&d Prize with bronze medal for two table tops decorated 
with paiatea mi varnished gesso to Nandyal Chitari Subhana q 
K urnooiplfijIlfePi^ridency. : 

Third Prize i medal to Venganna of Kuvno , 

Madras Presid 4 hc^‘l#;:Mf 4 nf^^ 
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Commended for two screens with panels— School of division 29 . 

* . AFRim WAX- 

Art; Madras. cloth. 

Commended for gesso fan— Subaya of Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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CLASS riL-TME TEXTILES OE INLI A. 

'HIS of necessity is the largest and most important clas? of 
Indian Art Manufactures, and might be treated under various 
headings, such as the fibre used— Cotton, Wool, Silk, Gold, 
Mixed fabrics, etc., the method of treatment in the loom— Plain, 
Figured, Coloured, etc., as ttanifested by the piece-goods and 
broad-cloths, the mtislins, velvets, gauzes, satinettes, brocades, 
carpets, rugs, etc., method of ornamentation subsequent to leav- 
ing the loom- Dyeing, Embroidery, Appliqud, etc., or the purpose 

Sdri, LMgi, Shawl, Bed-cover, etc. The cloth- 
ing of the people of India might almost be described as woven in 
the required shapes and sizes and but rarely cut into garments 
that fit the body. It is this circumstance, very possibly, that has 

given birth to the incongruous indifference, when European cos- 
tumes are resorted to, for these being made to fit the body or 
even to serve the purpose for which they were originally 
designed. By far the larger portion of the people are dressed in 
cotton. Certain colours or methods of ornamentation are, as a 
rule, rigorously adhered to by the more important communities. 
Further, the designs Usually met with have been elaborated after 
. .. . . : ; , centuries of adaptation to the special purpose of each particular 
, ‘ A •; ' garment. It is perhaps needless to mention examples here, but 
' ' A , , as illustrative of the value of such considerations, it may be 
remarked, that in Bombay the Marathas seldom wear printed 
cottons while the Gujaratis prefer them to all others. From 
these and such like considerations then, an impression may be 
obtained of the value of a study of the textiles as an object lesson 
in the Arts of India. 1 , 

' ' ' t 'f '' ' 
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It has been thought the course most likely to elucidate the bivision so. 
more instructive features of this study, to refer the Indian cawgo- 

PRINTING 

Textiles to three classes as follows:— (i) Textiles Proper; 

(2) Embroidery and Lace ; and (3) Carpets and Rugs. 

The following are the groups that have been formed in the 
Textiles Proper as assorted within the Exhibition: — 

(A)* Artistic Treatment subsequent to the Loom* 

Division 30, Dyeing and Calico-Printing. 

Division 31. Tie-dyeing. 

Division 32, Painting and Waxing. 

Division 33. Tinsel-Printing. 

(B), Artistic Treatment while on the Loom* 

Division 34. Cotton— All kinds, such as plain, figured 
woven patterns). 

Division 35. Silk — All kinds. 

Division 36. Wool and Pashm — All kinds. 

Division 37. Mixed Fabrics— such as Satinettes, Appli- 
queS; etc. 

The difficulty that besets every attempt at a scientific classi- 
fication of artificial (that is to say manufactured) articles is 
exceedingly great and overlappings are unavoidable. For example, 
beeswax, lac and drying oils have already been indicated as 
materials used in the ornamentation of textiles. Such goods 
might, therefore, be either treated as illustrative of the use of 
certain materials or as methods of textile manipulation. So again 
it often happens that part of the ornamentation of a fabric may 
be done before and the remainder after being woven. With the 
Kashmir shawl it frequently becomes next to impossible to decide 
how far it should be regarded as loom-work, or as subsequent 
treatment with the needle. The kinkhdbs and shawls of India 

are, moreover, sometimes spoken of as loom embroideries and are 

, Separation of 

woven more as tapestries than as loom fabrics. The shuttle in Embromory. ' 

these instances is a simple pencil of bamboo (or needle as it is f V 

called by the weavers) that is by the hand carried in and out of 

the exact number of threads of the warp that may be necessary in 

the production of the pattern. On this account it was deemed 

preferable (as suggested above) to raise embroidery to a distinct 
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class, instead of placing that art as a division among tne metnoas 
of subsequent treatment. Embroidery is in fact to the textiles 
what enamelling and damascening are to the metals. Dyeing, 
wax-painting and tinsel-printing have their counterparts in paint- 
in<y, tinning and lac-colouring, while applique, or patchwork, very 
closely corresponds to the encrusted metal wares. The student of 
Indian art will readily admit that these are more than fanciful 
comparisons, since it is found that a remarkable parallel exists 
between the corresponding art designs in the industries indicated, 
more esoeciallv in their relations to the ground material— a textile 
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Division 30 . -Dyeing and Calico- Printing. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of an Indian village 
street might be said to be the bunting daily seen from one end 
to the other, which on closer inspection proves to be garments of 
every possible colour hung out by the dyers in order that the 
colours may be fixed or the textiles dried and bleached in the sun. 
It might almost be said of the crafts of India that none are so 
universally and frequently employed as that of the rangrez ox 
dyer and the chipigar or calico-printer. With the exception 
of the sombre tints, prevalent in Bengal, the inhabitants of the 
rest of India (more especially the females) are gaily decked in 
brilliant colours. Almost every race or caste has its favourite 
costume colour, or method of dressing. Moreover, festive seasons 
and ceremonials are marked by the use of distinctive colours in 
the - costumes of the people. From these and such like reasons 
continuous employment is found for the dyer. And since the poor 
cannot possess more than a limited number’ of garments, the 
desire for. tinctorial changes can alone be satisfied by the repeated 
. Bleaching and dyeing of the same fabric. To this circumstance 
may possibly be attributed the fact that the majority of the Indian 
dyes' are fugitive, no effort having been put forth to discover the 
mordant by which they can be fixed. It is a common error to 
suppose jail : Indian, dyes are permanent and all aniline dyes of 
nec^sify fleeting. ; To the desire for many changes in colour^ is 
doubtless largely sAtributable, the modern popularity of aniline 

dves. They are bheaw #asy of application, fade readily and can 
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be repeated time after time without injury to the textile. But 
whether the advances of modern tinctorial science have benefited calico- 
or injured India, it has to be admitted, as a fact, that perhaps cou- 
siderably more than 50 pet cent, of all the colour results attained 
at the present day are aniline or rather alizarine. And it has to 
be added that the better alizarine dyes are more beautifur and 
more permanent than a large percentage of the vegetable colours 
that are so much extolled by writers on Indian Art Perhaps one 
of the most serious charges against these imported dyes is the 
ease with which old garments, carpets, etc., may be simulated, 
a circumstance that in itself refutes the charge of being more 
glaring than the fine old vegetable dyes.' ^ In fact it is not the 
materials used by the dyers but the change in the taste of the 
people that is wrong. They have grown tired of pale, delicate 
colours and have turned to the opposite extreme for something 
new. When this craving for glaring colours— a depraved taste no 
doubt— has passed away, the Indian dyers with the pigments 
supplied them from the chemical works will no more need to 
revert to 70 or 80 per cent, of their old vegetable dyes, than the 
dyers of Europe find it necessary to revert to the woad of their 
forefathers. The majority of the Indian vegetable dyes are fleet- 
ing — ^that is to say, they gradually fade when exposed to light, 
especially the yellows and all shades that have yellow as an r 

ingredient. The best colours are the blues and reds — indigo, 
al {niorindd) and lac. But all Indian dyes are relatively ex- indiaa Dyes 
pensive and troublesome and the danger lies in the fact that there 
are good and bad qualities of aniline. The dyer^s act of India has 
recently sud'ered most seriously through the temptation given 
by -the sale of the more inferior chemical dyes and the ignorance 
that prevails as to the exact process required , to fix them. ^ ^ 

On the. other hand the imported goods, pandering to the present ! 

desire for change, have degraded the taste for glaring colours 
and given the Indian dyer his models in vulgarity. v v 

The following classification may be accepted as denoting some ; 

of the more commendable methods and results attained in India;—; ' : . : 


Plain Dyeing, 

BenffaL -The most highly esteemed dyers of this 
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are those of Calcutta, Patna, Darblianga, and Saran. The chief 
feature of the dyed fabrics of these towns might be saM to be 
' plain colours with narrow borders of a different shade imparted 

by crude methods of resist or discharge dyeing. ^ _ 

Jssam.— Among some of the aboriginal hill tribes, dyeing is 
carried to a higher state of perfection than with the people of the 
plains, but usually each tribe possesses but one or at most two 
o-ood dyes. The Nagas are famed for their bright manjti red, 
which in their hands gives a brilliant colour to the human hair 
employed in the ornamentation of spears. The blue used by most 
of the Assam aborigines is more nearly related to Chinese than to 

Indian indigo. r t j- rr 

United rrovincea.-Thexe axe few features of Indian life so 

striking as the sudden transition observable in the dresses of the 
people in passing from the Lower Bengal to the Upper Proym- 
ces more especially the proficiency seen to be attained in calico- 
printing. The chief districts are Farukhabad, Kanauj, Lucknow, 

Bulandshahr, and Fatehpur. _ ; 

ranJab.-Thete are many famed centres for dyeing, but per- 
haps the most characteristic feature of the province is the, skill 
attained in silk and wool dyeing in Amritsar, Ludhiana, an 
Kashmir-the brilliancy of the yellow, magenta, and^ purple 
floss silks used in the embroidery of the women’s skirts and shawls 
{phulkaris). Calico-printing has also assumed certain very is- 

tinctive forms which will be described below. 

Uenwal Prouinces.-In these provinces another revelation is 
ffiven by the rich dark-red seen to be preferred by the people in 
, , L colouration of their garments. And this peculiarity extends 
■ -right through the great central tableland to the confines of the 
' :■ ; Madras Presidency and north and west to Rajputana and Bombay. 
,ThiV took its birth very possibly in the locally produced al 

' ’ ! {m&riMa) i.y&, the hharua and salu. 

Bdjputana and Central India are famed for t e grea 
skill of their cotton-dyers and calico-printers. The pagrts worn 
by the Rajputs are as a rule pure white or delicately coloured. 

The skill attained at several centres such as Alwar and Kota is 
- ^ r : . Indiar At tfe 


\insurpassed by the dyers of any other part of I 
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former town a method of double-dyeing is practised. That is to » 
say, a piece of muslin or net is coloured yellow on one surface and 
red on the other, or green on one side and red on the other. ^ 
Any two shades may be so treated and the effect is perfectly n 
kaleidoscopic, for not only does the flowing sari show a differ- 
ent colour where a fold turns over, but the one colour is seen 
through the other in a perfectly bewildering fashion. Sir Thomas 
Warclle was one of the very first European writers to draw atten- 
tion to this subject and his admirable example of an Alwar double- 
dyed muslin sari has been quoted by many subsequent writers 

Indian Art Journal, 'Voi. I 

This art appears to be known to the dyers in some two or 
three towns of Raj putana and in Yebla near Nasik. In the last 
mentioned it is practised with the silks used in makmg piiafnbar 
waist cloths. It may have been the prototype of the shot muslins 
of Kota and of the shot silks of Amritsar and other towns of the 
Panjab and of the United Provinces. In Kota State most charm- 
ing muslins are produced in which the warp may be a brilliant 
purple and the weft pale green, so that the textile shows the one 
and the other colour according to the angle at which viewed. 

In the Exhibition will be seen a large assortment of double- 
dyed muslins made by Abdulla, Mahomed Bux, and Kamaluddin 
of Alwar. 

The second great peculiarity of the dyeing of Rajputana and 
Central India may be said to be the perfection attained in the 
process of resist dyeing by tying up portions to which it is not 
desired to impart colour — Tie-dyeing or Bandana work (see 
Division 31). 

, Madras. — ^This Presidency in olden times had two features 
in the dyer’s art for which it was famed, the use of the chay root 
(in place of the «/) — for its splendid rich deep reds — and the 
employment of bees-wax as a resist in hand-painted, in place of 
block-printed, chintzes. 

But it is perhaps needless to extend this introductory review 
of the peculiarities of the chief seats of the tinctorial art of India. 
The subject will be elaborated when discussing some of the more 
specially artistic manifestations. In passing, however> it bis 
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division 30 . ^served that Mr. Edwin Holder in the monograph on Dyes and 
“^einoand . Madras Presidency gives useful partmulars 

pSno. ,4rd1ng the dyes used in South India, but makes no mention of 
tS empiyment of wax as a resist nor of the superb results 
obtained by the dyers of Masulipatam, Chmgelput, Salem, 

Coconada and Kalahastri in painted fabrics. 

Calico-Printing. 

So very different are the styles of calico-printing met wntU 
India that it becomes very nearly possible to arrange unerring y a 

promiscuous assortment of these goods to the actual towns where 
they were produced. This circumstance is very possibly large y 
duet to the fact that they have been less keenly sought after y 

Gurio-hunters and in consequence (excepting m MadrasK^^^ 

been less seriously adapted to the demand for novelty. It may 
therefore, be the most satisfactory course to deal with the calico 

prints province by province. 

This art is met with in one town only, .namely, 

Haiipur near Patna. The work consists of red and b ack 
Stripes, circles and cones, printed all over a dull pink or ye ow 

P»-ori«nce.s.— In Lucknow, bed-covers \lihaf or rasat) 

and shawls worn quilted are the chief articles turned out 

hy%\i^cMpiiars. They are made of fine quality of English cotton 

cloth and have usually a minute and complex pattern in a me ey o 
colours, green, blue and red predominating on a white field. 
These godds are doubtless the origin of the “ prints worn by t e 
domestic servant classes of Europe. Kanauj and Farukhabad^ used 

formerly to turn out chintzes 6n thick cloth {gc(>zx^ 

i X : iora, etc.), but at present they use English doth, and thus^ i^h 
: ■ : difficulty, can be distinguished from Lucknow prints except that 
■ thq bed-covers (palangfoshes) are mostly in larger and bo^er 
' designs. In the fard of both Lucknow and Kanauj, the field 
is usually covered by a minute flower closely compacted wift^a 
border pattern composed of two or three parallel scrol s. e 
Farukhabad cqHcp-printers are, moreover, fond of the ‘ Persian 
tree of life” pattern with a prpfusion of green leaves, the border 
being broad and With' festoons of flowers encircling cones or 
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official catalogue. 

but it will richly repuy eramination B it 
is a splendid piece of work. , • 

The boldness and freedom otjafarganj worlds a pleaemg con- 
,r,st to the severity and uniformity of the Lucknow. KanauJ and 

hhloirabad work. Other districts in the United Provmces 
notedfor their calico-print, are Agra, Multan, Ma.npur,, Allaha- 
bad Cawnpore, Bijnor, Mirzapur, Muzaftamagar, balmmnput, 

' ’ v< T r- nnrl Ppnarcs None of these districts 
Meerut, Etwa, Jaunpur and Benaies. wone c 

approach in artististic merit those already describcr . 

e”ampl. Agra, as is but natural from its situabon, shows a 

“ronger' lelng towards the style of calicos characl.nst.c of 

Central India and Rajpulana than to those of Oudh. 

material is coarse, it is dyed in «i and then printed in blacker 

Hack and yellow patterns. 

Mr Saiyid Muhammad Hadi has written a useful monograph 
on The Dyes and Dyeing of the United Provinces.^ It will bo 
found to contain information regarding every material used and 
all the methods of manipnlation pursued. It should, therefore, 

be consulted by persons who desire to extend this study beyond 

Se sZbherelttempted,_nam.ly theart conceptions of each 

school of calico-printing. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^Tnnnrtaiit 

Central jP,.o^nces.--Calico-pnnting is not an 
industry in these Provinces. The best results are obtained m 
Chanda^ Nagpur, Bhandara, Narsingpur and Damoh. Tie 
“lol „sedf,e,;<»tlyi./red and indigo blue or the alizarine 

™“il‘.-Fotowing the con.se puisued with the United 
Provinces, the districts of the Punjab most noted for tor cabc» 

‘ may now be briefly discussed and references ^ad 
: '^iiples from each to be seen in the Exhibition. Kot Kamaha 
l-iSJ^ntgomery, Sultanpnr in Kapurthala, Lahore and Kashmir 

! areiiose most deserving of separate notice. vu in 

■ Box KAMALlA.-.-The brush is largely used m the 
aid' oMId block: but apparently 

employed Ini ai^ W^ as a resist in the Panjah brus -ca 

Kot Kamalia %l!:te; ,<p^tei:n, after being s ampe to Vw 

elaborated by coloured: patphes or; bands being brought up 
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required shade by hand painting the larger patches. division s 

are made in conjunction with dewa/girs {or dados) that very calico 

strikingly recall the old F^Tsmn persiennes [see Indian Art 

Journal^ Volume I (1886) — article by Mr. J. L .Kipling] . These 

are in red, yellow and green with black outlines stamped on a 

Avhite field. Very frequently, however, broad borders of white 

background and red cone patterns stamped at fixed distances 

apart have been brushed over in yellow, or large flowers printed 

in black have been brushed over with red ; thus, in both instances, 

the details of the pattern show through a surface colour imparted 

last of all. The calico-printer of Kot Kanialia who obtained the 

highest reputation and printed all or nearly all the dewalgiris 

figured and described by Mr. Kipling Yalla Yar) has died, 

and his descendants are by no means so successful as he was. 

At SuLTANPURj in addition to work somewhat similar to 

that of Kot Kamalia, a distinctive and graceful style is met with 

unlike that of any other part of India. A fine quality of cloth is 

used and this is first dyed in salmon or ivory colour, then printed 

in terra-cotta red. The field is a most elaborate and closely 

compacted tracery in which the stems, leaves and flowers are, 

as it were, doubly outlined in a manner that forcibly recalls 

Sikh wood'-carving, especially in the frequency of the composite 

flower that was possibly derived from the squamose flowering 

head of the plane tree. The borders are bold and in darker 

colours, with very often a balustrade-like division by means of 

inset pillars in Sikh style. In some respects this work seems as pyes 

, . . Discharged. 

It accomplished by the colours being here and there discharged, 

but as opposed to this suggestion it may be added that none of 

the / Panjab writers makes any reference to that process as being 

known add practised by the Panjab calico-printers. There is, 

however, in the Siiltanpur work a soft harmony and a warm 

feeling that is most pleasing in the wall drapings of this part of 

the Paiijab, that has only to be seen to be admired. One or two 

of the draperies and ceiling cloths both in the Main Gallery and 

in the Loan Collection Gallery are from Sultanpur. , ' 
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DIVISION 30. their shades of Indian red and faded blue and green. 

“""cAUca and wall drapings are panelled and have figure borders running 

printing, top. In the centre of each panel is very often a 

“ Persian tree of life ” with birds and other animals. M uch of this 
work is brushed; such as the backgrounds of the panels. The 
borders frequently show wavy or zig-zag vertical lines in red, 
yellow, black and white alternations. The most noted calico- 
printer of Lahore maybe said to be jhandu who lives near tie 

Wazir Khan mosque, and visitors to the Exhibition will have an 

opportunity (in the Artizans’ Gallery) to witness that skilled 
artificer producing the wall drapings and curtains for which he 
has attained a very high reputation. He will a so le seen 
engaged printing cotton velvets in squares suited tor the 

manufacture of cushions. ^ 

AMRITSAR.— Some of the finer Panjab printed rai-io', when on 
good quality cotton or muslin, approach very closely m colour 
effect to rich embroidered or brocaded fabrics. An excellent 
example of this will be found in the Amritsar sdri shown by a 
coloured illustration in the Indian Art Journal, Vol. II, plate 5. 

The calico-prints of GURDASPUR are very similar to those ol 
Lahore with the exception that the field of the alra cloth or 
quilt is very often made up of a multitude of^ squaies eac c ^ 
taining one large conventional flower, but in so complex an 
dazzling a fashion as to become perfectly bewildering. Other 
districts noted for their calicos are Bahawalpur, Multan, Sialkot, 
Amritsar and Ferozpur, but the only one that need be detaile 
: : b«e U Kaah„,ir. The best ksovtn calicos oE Ka™'* ^ 

, of SaBbai in Jammu and thus closely akin to the Smlkot work 

■ , ' ' . . They are of Persian design, but although often highly commen e 

axe in reality inferior to many other Indian 
: ! ; styles such as those, of Kot Kamalia and Sultanpur, an are in no 
■ ^ way comparable with those of Masulipatam. The Kashmir 

goods are mostly, wall drapings, floor cloths and canopies. he 
ground colour as usually lemon yellow, the ornamentation of the 
field a medley of red and green with the borders made np o 
panels filled with geometric' designs and zig-zag lines ot ,wi 
the cone-palteru severely and arbitrarily arranged, • . , , 
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DIVISION 30 . flowers or ofbunches of flowers or fruits resting withiu vases 
®™co™ or plates. These are repeated all over the surface at fixed dis- 
tances and usually in a diagonal fashion. There is no border 
or division of parts and the sprays are usually from 2 to 3 inches 
in size with the flowers conventional yet still recognisable. But 
the most surprising feature of all has to be now told, namely, 
that the fabrics are usually dyed on both sides and t re pa eras 
printed in such a way that they appear almost as vividly on the 
under as on the upper surface. Among the -o^t frequent 
flowers may be mentioned the iris, the imperial pendant lily, the 
rose and the polyanthus with its gracefully nodding bead of 
flower and revolute leaf margins, and many flowers and fruits of the 
plains of India such as the mango, brinial, etc., -modern designs 
very possibly. In the brinjal pattern, the fruit is deep purple 

brown and hasa bright: blue speck near the centre th^^^ 

the natural bloom while the charaGteristic leaves are_ softened 
and blended with a yellow background. In producing these 
charming effects of vivid floral designs, on pale harmonious 
backgrounds, the patterns are first printed all over ^every one of 
the colours required. Then the entire senes of block patterns 
are covered over with a resist paste and the background painted 

in by the hand, a mop of cloth being used in place of a brush. 
The favourite backgrounds are pale blues, greens, lemoiv ye ows, 
pure whites, or deep natural green-blacks. Chadars of the las 
Mentioned colour are common, in which the floral ornamentation 
is confined to a narrow border and two e^d-pieces o red and 
yellow that consist of a series of erect floral patterns that might be 
Lcribed as depicting a well trained border of flowering shrub^ 

r I -i o nnrl*Tav flowers thclt 


Indian 

Flowers* 




i-'/ 1 


i describea as ciepicuiig _ 

if S Til? Obviously many of the Sanganir designs portray fiowera that 
* M ils not likely to have been seen by the calico-printers nor 1^ the 
' ■ : • clock engravers of Rajputana. In spite of this circumstance 

’ however,. there seems every reason to believe that the era 
beelhanded down for centuries and has come to us in all the 
purity of original inspiration. The nature, feeling and colou 
reciprocity, as also the Technique in printing, are all perfect 
while the abseuCeioE rnachitie regularity gives a ch^m 
places these goods above, and beyond anything as ye accom 
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plished 111 Europe. It has been observed that it is the quaint- bivision so. 

A T 1. .t , r. . , , BYEINGAND 

ness and harmony in the Indian textiles that fascinates, but the calico* 
skilful treatment of the Sanganir calico-printers is quite as 
wonderful as the goods are beautiful. Few, if any, of the 
modern schools of calico-printing in India (or in Europe for that 
matter) have approached the primitive workers of Sanganir and 
sad, therefore, is it to have to add that such perfection is rapidly 
being swamped by the popular wave for novelty and utility, ^ 

designs have been stolen and imitated and prints at a tithe of the 
old prices are being thrust on the markets that formerly afforded 
the means of existence for the Sanganir calico-printers, The 
student will find a rich display of Sanganir calicos, mostly 
derived from the Indian Museum, Calcutta, in the Loan Collection 
Gallery of the Exhibition. This will repay inspection as also the 
assortment offered for sale in the Main Gallery of which the piece 
No. 1117 obtained a second prize with bronze medal 

Jodhpur.— In Jaipur itself an altogether different style of 
work is turned out which more closely resembles that of Agra 
and Jodhpur than Sanganir. It may, therefore, suffice to briefly 
describe the calicos of Jodhpur. These are printed as a rule on 
thick coarse cloth and like the Sanganir goods are in strips or 
pieces ready to be sewn together into the characteristic skirts 
worn by the females throughout the greater part of Rajputana. 

The prevailing ground colours are deep dark Indian red, or dark 
moss green or dull blue. The patterns are usually closely com- Dark Stripes, 
pacted in parallel bands an inch or so in breadth and arranged 
lengthwise along the fabric. Usually also they are purely con- 
ventional and almost geometric, but occasionally diagonal bands 
: of flowers appear. When the ground is dark red or brown the 
patterns are bright red ; when green the patterns are in lemon ;; 

yellow and orange-red ; or when blue the rosettes of flowers are ; 

in brilliant purple — an effect which when viewed near at hand, 
is startling and discordant, but when seen at a little distance 
becomes pleasing, more especially when the garments are worn ; ; 

and faded, v The entire absence of white from these dress stuffs 
is one of their most remarkable features. The visitor will have " ^ ^ ^ ^ 

an opportunity of studying a large series of these Jodhpur calicos, ^ 
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Hajputana 

Rumal. 


DIVISIONS©, since they have been very extensively used for draping the walls 
in the Art Section and for covering the tables and shelves through- 
PRINTING, the Main 

Udaipur. — In Udaipur and elsewhere in Rajputanaa quaint 
system of calico-printing on muslins prevails. This is usually 
done on the rum ah that are tied tightly around the waist by 
men or worn loosely over the shoulders or round the head as 
pagris. The fabric is pure white or pale pink and the 
patterns consist of bunches of flowers, cone-patterns, etc,, printed 
in two shades of dark red, the lighter shade fringing the darker, 
or occasionally green leaves and yellow flowers are shown. A 
large assortment of these very charming printed muslins will be 
found ill the Exhibition, those coming from Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Ajmir, Jodhpur, Kota, etc., being specially worthy of examination. 

KunaRi in Kota State holds a high position among the skil- 
KotaCaiicos. led cS'l^ co-printing centres of India. In addition to producing 
similar goods to those described in connection with Jaipur, Jodh- 
pur and Ajmir, it also turns out a large quantity of goods of a 
commendable nature in which patterns are printed by a resist 
paste first, the fabric is then dyed for the background, washed, 
and the white patterns either left or subsequently coloured by 
block printing. In the Exhibition will be found an extensive 
series of this description such as the pepdldah blue-black 
ground with a scorpoid design in pale blue, and chamachdld 

A'irl a pattern, that can well be described as depicting cellular 
structure from the field of the microscope, drawn in pure white on 
a background of Indian red. In this, as in all the other similar 
examples of such goods, the ground colour is produced by brush- 
the surface with the dye. 

India, Ujjain maybe mentioned as an impor- 
tan|/^e=ntre for calico-printing, but other towns are also noted such 
as GMl|pr; Ratlam, Mundsaur and Indore. 

Presidency has several noted, centres for calico- 
printing but „mainly in Gujarat, Ahraedabad, Bombay town, Surat, 
Broach and Baroda. In the Maratha country woven patterns 
are preferred to printed, but ther^ are good calico-printers in 
Khandesh, Dharwar and HasilSv In Sind the art is carried to an 
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TextileB* 


even higher platform than in Gujarat and the use of a resist 
is almost constant. The pattern is printed as required on the galico- 
white ground and in Ahmedabad subsequently stamped over with 
a resist paste made of lime and gum ; in Sind of fuller^s earth and 
gum and in Surat of castor oil, bees-wax and oil (Salva- 

dora). The fabric is then dyed the desired ground colour, 
which may be accomplished by brushing it over in one colour, or 
as separate panels in different colours with a flannel mop. In Baroda 
Sind, much as in Lahore, preference is given to faded colours and 
dull effects mostly in lemon yellow, green, brick-red or orange. 

If it be desired to produce a white pattern on a coloured ground, 
the resist paste only is imprinted and the textile then dyed when 
the resist paste, on being removed, shows the white pattern* 

Baroda and Kaira are perhaps the towns of greatest note and the 
prevailing colour used is blue-black or dark green, the design 
being mostly minute specks and the borders and end-pieces glar- 
ingly distinct, such as stripes in canary yello\v, with green and red 
m alternating bands and similarly coloured rosettes or medallions 
in the middle of the field. A beautiful example of a Baroda 
may be seen in the Indian Art J-otd.rnaliVoXnmO’ I (x886). 

Of the Southern Presidency, Colonel George Bidie, 

MD., C.LE., some few years ago, wrote that amongst Hindus 
everything connected with clothing is more or less regulated by 
the ancient and rigid laws of caste, so that the articles in this class 
also possess more or less of an ethnological interest. The brilliancy 
of the colours and their grouping in Indian textile fabrics are gener- 
ally very different from European conceptions^ but it will be 
found that some of their most characteristic designs are> so far 
as the choice and arrangement of colours are concerned, copies i 

from nature, and therefore not unpleasant The results, however, .j j 

are often so remarkable that no European would venture to wear 
articles presenting such combinations, although on a dark-skinned 
people they do not at all out of place, and often have a i 

most picturesque effect/*. - i , ^ ' ' ; ; ' 

The people of South’ 'India certainly use more 
coloured and more boldly conceived designs in their 
printed garments than is the case in any other part of .but , 
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DIVISION 30. not more SO than is in strict accord with Dravidian conceptions of 
art. Mr. Thurston very properly deprecates the degeneration 

PHINTINO. 


Imported 

Calicos. 


AWARDS. 


that has recently taken place in Madras through the introduction 
of European prints in imitation of, or rather substitution for, the 
fine old designs of the country. He instances a sample, procured 
locally, in which rows of bicycles were depicted in alternation 
with trees on a piece of cloth intended for female attire, Such 
monstrosities are an insult to European knowledge and an outrage 
on Indian art. They have their parallel in the moral handkerchiefs, 
the sale of which some few years ago bad to be prohibited 
because in addition to a scripture text they had printed on 
them a photographic reproduction of an Indian bank note, full 
size, as their central ornamental feature. It was soon discovered 
that these were put to a more successful fraudulent purpose 
than the contemplated, conversion of India to Christianity, Some 
of the abominations here alluded to have been published as an 
object lesson, in contrast with Indian prints, in the Indian Art 
Journal^ Volume VIl, plates 92 to 93 (1897). 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of the South Indian calicos 
is, however, the very frequent use of bees-wax as a resist and their 
further discussion may, therefore, be reserved for Division 32 
below. 

AWARDS FOR DIVISION 30,-— CALICO-PRINTING. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Ganga Baksh Chimou 
Lall of Sanganir, Jaipur, for printed cotton curtains. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Jhandoo of Lahore for 
cofcton prints. 

DMsion 31*— Tie-Dyeing or Knot-Dyeing— Bmulmnei Work* 

[ Having gone into such details with the better known styles of 
calico-printing, it will hardly be necessary to do more than men- 
tion :vfery briefly the various forms of resist-dyeing that have been 


ous Bandana handkerchiefs 
)le of tie-dyeing. The pro- 
could only have been in- 
food was cheap and con- 
abnormally low figure. It 
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may be described briefly as follows r—The fabric is folded several 
times into half until reduced to a square or rectangular piece |)er« 
haps not more than one foot by a foot and-a-half in length and 
two or three folds in thickness. It is then damped and pressed 
over a block which consists of a piece of wood with a mass of 
nails or pins fastened all over it in elaboration of some design. 

It is then taken off the block and given to a girl (the bandhani) 
who purposely allows the thumb and forefinger nails to grow long 
with a view to their becoming an indispensable pair of pincers, by 
means of which minute particles of the cloth may be laid hold of 
readily. The raised up portions indicated by the block are Folding and 
seized and deftly tied by a string that may or may not have been 
coated with a resist paste. Great skill is needed not only to se- 
curely grasp all the layers of cloth at once but to so seize each 
portion that it may crinkle in a particular manner while being 
securely wound round and tied. Moreover the thread is not cut 
into separate pieces at each tied point. It is carried from the one 
to the other and is merely held in position by the turn upon itself 
that is given just before being carried to the next point. In 

consequence, when the operation of dyeing has been completed, the 

thread may be readily unwound and used again and again. The 

bandhani having finished her task, the fabric is given to the 

dyer who begins by immersing the folded up and compactly 

tied cloth in the lightest shade that it is intended to be given, 

say yellow. When finished, it is handed to the bandhani, 

who now impresses it upon a second pattern block, and proceeds 

to tie a still further series of raised up points. It is again 

dyed the next shade, say red, and if the pattern and scheme 

of colour desired be thus completed, the threads are unwound 

and the fabric opened out when it will be found to have a 

red field -with a pattern in white and yellow points, repeated 

several times all over it. Instead of stopping with the red, a ^ 

third series of points may be tied and the fabric dyed black j , 

when the pattern .will appear in points of white, yellow and red . 

on a black (or black-brown) field. Of this kind may be mentioned 

No. 4385 from Jodhpur which obtained a second prize with 

bronze medal as the best sample of tie-dyeing in the^ E:^hibitiOn. ; 
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DIVISION 31. But should a still more elaborate design be contemplated, the 

TIE- DYEING, repeated indefinitely. For example, the 

coiouped first points tied may have been very large and the cloth so folded 
that when they are opened out they form perfectly circular white 
spots, squares or star-shaped patches, upon the first ground 
colour. These may now be dealt with separately and be tied 
and re-tied until the circles, the squares or the stars become 
variegated by concentric bands of colour, or a final special spot 
may be given in the centre of each by uncovering the tips so as 
to allow these portions of the tied up spaces to receive the 
desired tint ; in fact such exposed portions may be specially 
coloured by means of a brush. But since the tying of points can 
never be absolutely complete, the very centre of each bears the 
tiniest speck of the final field colour. 

Hand Work. Instead of using a block to raise up the cloth at the desired 
points, the hanihani may simply proceed to tie up portions 
according to a pattern that she has practised until it has become 
a second nature. In this way she will work rapidly and outline 
a bird, a horseman or a flower, and pass over certain points 
in the design that require to be tied at subsequent stages, 
while can-ying on a heated controversy with her neighbour or 
attending to her infant child. And she will return again and 
again to the further elaborations of one piece after another with 
a certainty of action that speaks intuition rather than training. 

But instead of circular, square or star-shaped spots, it may 

Zig-zag he desired to produce transverse bands or ziz-zag lines of 

Dcisi^rns^ 

one colour or another. For example, the worn by the 

Marwaris are elaborately coloured in bands. This is accom- 
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large wavy formations in dark red wittim tne cotton strips. 
In Benares the process of tying the warp was witnessed. It is 
done by men {tanhandhas) who earn from two to three annas, 
after labouring for ten hours daily, on the most monotonous of all 
and one that must after a very few years exercise 
influence on the operators. The warp is 
The men have given them small strips 
,th to I inch in breadth, according to the form 
These strips they cleverly roll up and cause 


occupations 
a very depressing 
stretched and held tight, 
of birch bark from -j-'g 
of tnashru desired, 
to encircle a certain number of threads of the warp. They then 
fix each band of bark by tying it with a string, and so expedi- 
tiously that the whole operation is completed before the observer 
has had time to see how it has been done. Time after time this is 
repeated, until the entire warp has been tied at intervals, ec][ual to 
the breadth of the strips of bark affixed to it. It is then dyed and 
the strips of bark removed and when being arranged on the loom 
it is so adjusted as to cause the dyed portions to produce wavy 
lines (called the khanjari) across the breadth of the cloth. The 
price of fnashruSy ornamented in this manner, depends upon the 
number of zig-zags within a given distance. Obviously it would 
be much easier and quicker to tie the warp with bands i inch 
than |th of an inch in breadth. In plate No. 46, fig. 2, a 
fairly fine will be seen and in fig. 4 so 

fihe that the^ zig-zags of the pattern are hardly visible to the 


Birch Bark. 


Double tie- 


time most inferestingM j-lUndjap textiles is 
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DIVISIQM31. they are most difficult to make and are accordingly very expen- 
TIE-DYEIN6. ^ design has been established it is repeated as long 

as it finds sale because of the labour in designing the colours of 

the warp and weft for a new pattern. In Europe doubtless the 
effect would be simulated by printing the pattern, but unless 
printed on both sides and dyed through and through the result 

would be but a poor substitute for the wonderful silks of 
Gujarat, which are woven with printed yarnSj each thread of the 

weft being adjusted so as to bring its coloured portions into 
juxtaposition with the corresponding coloured portions of the 
warp. 

In the Cambay pattern a diaper is produced by a white line 
that forms meshes flattened laterally their greatest length 
vertical). Produced within these are three white flowers borne 
on dark-green stems in a maroon field, but the sprays lie as it 
were sideways to the length of the sin. The border strips are 
Cambay. uniform, the end ones being broader and the pattern of these 

running vertically, whereas the side strips are narrow and the 
pattern drawn out lengthwise, much as in Penjdeh rugs. 

In the Pattan form there is no diaper, the pattern is laid side- 
ways (/.e., facing the sides not the ends of the sdn) and the 
border strips are carried within the field and portray a series of 
flo vv 0 i*in^ sliriibs (isTtircs 3.n(i biirds rdDCfiLtcd 


Various 

Styles. 


Pattan- 

Baroda* 
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said to play a subordinate part and brush colouring, witii wax as a 
resist, to become the chief method. The simplest and most 
beautiful results are those obtained on the red-coloured borders 
of the white that are worn by Native gentlemen in South 

India. ^ ^ r i:' 

The French traveller Bernier, who visited the Emperor 

Shah Jahan in 1663, gives a careful description of the splendour 
of his Court. In referring to the canopies and curtains of gold 
and embroidered silks in the Dewan-i«Am there occurs the 
following account of the draperies of the courtyard -'Tt was red 
from without, and lined within with those chiftes^ or cloth painted 
by a pencil of MasuHpatam, purposely wrought and contrived 
with such vivid colours and flowers, so naturally drawn, of a 
hundred several fashions and shapes, that one would have said 
it was a hanging Tavernier, a de in precious 

stones, who travelled in India early in the 17th Century arid 
Dr. Fryer, who visited it during the close of that century, both 
allude to these cotton manuf aetures as Calicuts a term 
derived from the place at which they were originally made, 
Tavernier says chintzes or painted Calicuts, which they call 
Cdlmendar, that is to say done with a pencil—are made in the 
kingdom of Golconda arid particularly about Masulipatam, 
These chintzes serve for coverlets for beds, for sofas, or table 
cloths, after the country fashion, pillow covers, handkerchiefs, bu1 
, more especially for ^vaistcoats, as well for the men and women ii 
Persia/' 

The word C almendcir " is kdlmddf (pen-like) and is th( 
instrument which to this day is universally used by the hand 
painting dyers of South India. It is composed of a series of fim 
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be seen to be appreciated. With apparent indifference 

the artist (for there is no other name that snfliciently meets 

his case) proceeds to draw with the steel pen (dipped every IntscHbed Fat*- 

now and again into the liquid wax), the desired design. When 

completed the border of the fabric, with its pale yellow coloured 

wax design^ is dipped into the dye solution and receives a second 

coating of red. When washed in hot water, so as to remove the 

bees-wax, the M^r is seen to have a pattern that looks like 

embroidery in two shades of red and equally formed on both 

sides of the fabric. This is briefly the chief method of procedure, 

and it may be repeated time after time, until a complex design in 

many colours has been elaborated. But in addition to using 

the pencil, large surfaces may be brush-coloured or even dyed 

in the vat, after all the portions where it is not desired to 

impart colour have been blocked out by wax. The bees-wax acts 

as a resist in preventing the action of the dye on the parts 

protected. When the colour has been imparted by brushing 

the surface, one side is invariably more brightly dyed and unless 

twice waxed and brushed on both sides, uniformity of colour 

when present indicates vat dyeing. So again the design is 

often simply outlined with wax, so as to prevent the spread of 

the colour beyond the limits of the colour form desired. The 

wax dyed fabrics, that are specially designed for export to the 

Straits, have the surface waxed and polished after the fashion 

characteristic of the goods of that country. 

Chief Centres.— Colonel George Bidie, M.D., C.I.E., who de- 
voted more attention to the study of this art than has apparently 
been done by any of his successors, brought together all, or 
very nearly all, the fine collections that are now to be found in 
our Museums. In one of his reports he wrote:— some 
cases the figures are printed on the cloth with wooden blocks, 
but all the finer Palampores are prepared by stencilling and hand- |ten|UUng 
painting. The stencil plates are made of stout pieces of paper. , 

On these the outlines of the pattern are first traced Juk 
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aad then perforated with minute holes m me .uu.. 
manner whb a fine needle. The stencil is then complete, and 
when in use, is placed on the cloth and covered with charcoal 
in very fine powder, which is rubbed so as to make_it pass 

through the minute perforations and leave a tracing. e res 

of the work is done entirely by hand, and thus considerable scope 
is given for the exhibition of individual taste in the selection anu 
grouping of colours. The Kalahastri palampores ^contain 
mythological scenes, and are full of descriptions of these m 
the vernacular. Some of the more expensive Masuhpatam-made 
palampores are virtually hand-painted pictures 
principal places oi palanpore manufacture are Eleimbedu n 
Chingleput District; Karnul, Kalahastn and Wallaja m Nor 
Arcot District ; Anantpur and Tirupapiliym in South Arcot 
District; Jammalamadugu and Cuddapah in Cuddapah District; 
Kistna, Masulipatam and Godavari," 

Art Vonceptiom.-The two dominant ideas that have regu- 
lated the separation of this art into widely different forms, may 
be said to be the uses to which they are put by the Hindus, 
as canopies over the idols, and by the Muhammadans, as praying 
carpets. In the former style, the design is mythological and 
- 1 xTO cir*Oit1ir>c{ in Ramavcifict, Qt Mdhcibdrcittd^ 


Kalahastri 

Canopies. 
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DIVISION 32. that it becomes difficult to trace the beginnings or endings of the 
design. The flowers are very large and numerous, so large in 
fact as to very nearly obliterate all other details. They are 
cleverly treated, the petals being outlined by pale coloured bands 
and shaded in with one or two tones of red. The border is 
wide, richly festooned wdth floral wreaths looped up and tied 
with ribbons in lover^s knots, from wdiich tassels of flowers are 
suspended in a manner that recalls Italian wall frescoing. 

In the Masulipatam wax-cloths, such as the praying-carpets, 
curtains, handkerchiefs, etc., the pattern nearly alw^ays assumes 
the form of a great central tree of life, accomplished in a rich 
Masulipatam deep red-browii with a profusion of blue. But while executed 
Carpets, after the most approved Mughal model, they have a stronger 

taint of a former religious influence than is customary with goods 
made for and used by the Muhammadans. One of the most 
admirable features of this class of fabrics, for example, may ^^b 
said to be the twin handkerchiefs, on each of which is depicted 
an immense moonstone-like circular design, that fills the entire 
square all but four triangular corner pieces. The medallion is 
composed of four zones and a central disc. As a rule, the _ zones 
are built up of the cone-pattern or flowing floral scrolls, the back- 
ground being either white, blue, pink or dark red. The pink 
form is most characteristic of all Masulipatam work and is com- 
posed of a fern-like tracery on a white field that is elaborated by 
the kalmdar ox is block printed with a light shade of the same red 
that appears all over the floral designs. But the charm of these 
handkerchiefs mav be said to be thereDOse sfivcn bv the claret-red 
(speckled with minute cone-patterns) used in the corner spaces. 
These great circular designs recall the moon-stones and discs of 
the Buddhist and Jain temples, and bear little resemblance to the 
, ^ Muhammadan art conceptions of any other part of India. But 
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Throughout a great part of South India handkerchiefs were division 32. 
largely made and mainly for export. The traffic in these 
has recently, however, shrunk into small proportions and with 
hardly any prospect of a revival. They were usually glazed and 
with the pattern showing on both surfaces. These were in 
dark red with designs in blue, the outlines being picked out in 
white. The desired portions were coated with wax and the 
remainder dyed dark red, thus leaving certain patches in 
white. The wax was removed and the red parts next coated 
all over with wax and once more the specks to be kept white 
were also spotted in wax. The fabric was again dyed but this 
time in blue and the design thus completed. In all fabrics 
where large surfaces of waxing are necessary curious streaks of 
colour like a cobweb are seen over the surface. These appear 
to be due to the cracking of the wax-coating allowing the dye to 
penetrate, but this little defect is the certificate of the genuineness 
of the article. 

Ceiling Cloths — The mythological canopies and curtains 
used by the Hindus have perhaps been sufficiently indicated 
by the few brief references already made, One of the finest Kaiahastri. 
ever produced is the admirable example to be seen over the 
door in the Loan Collection Gallery. This has been contri-^ 
buted by the Raja of Kaiahastri and is believed to be about 
100 years old. The ground is white and the pattern almost 
entirely in soft but bright madder red, the spaces for the various 
scenes being richly canopied in foliage. In the Main Gallery a 
series of modern Kalahastris will be seen where they have been 
used as ceiling cloths. Those over the first half of the Main Tran- 
sept are from Kaiahastri itself. They are in large bold patterns, 
the human forms being in brilliant blue and bright yellow with 
the background in dark claret colour. To right and left of the 
Transept will be seen two or three other ceiling cloths, in mytholo- 
gical form. These have been received from Salem and may be 
said to be characterised by the paler colours used, more especially 
the lemon green, that takes the place of brilliant blue. The others 
from Madura are distinguishable by their deep dark red 
ings, and lastly, the brightly coloured red and 
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These were kindly procured oy 
Collector of Godavari. “In drawing 
^position of figures” wrote Mr. Havell “the 
almost unequalled.” 

all these modern mythological 

•• more especially 

ja of Kalahastri, will abundantly 
of modern taste that is everywhere domi- 


from Pallakollo in Godavari 
Mr. J. Gumming, I.C.S., 
and graphic coi , 

Pallakollo canopies are 

But the contrast between 
painted fabrics and the Loan Collection series, 

the large canopy lent by the Raj, 
confirm the depravity c- 
nant ih South Indian Art. 

uan CoItec»».-In the Palace of Tan, ore, the m.te, 
discovered a form of wax-printing that^ seems to have been 
specially nurtured by the Rajas of that State. This was turned 
out at Karpur, a village in Tanjore District, but the art has 
for many years been discontinued. Sdris were specially woven 
of a good quality of cotton, in which a pattern previously con- 
ceived was worked out by threads of gold let into the weft, 
as in the manufacture of jamdani (flowered) muslins, but with 
this difference that the gold was made to form the background 
of the pattern, not the pattern itself. The next stage seems to 
have consisted in colouring the pattern. This was done by their 
elaborating a design in wax by means of the kalmdar or by the 
,Jn/w<f^2yand block . printing combined. When waxed to the de- 
sired extent the fabric was dyed in rich clay red and subsequent y 
certain portions were printed in darker shades of the same colour 
in order to give shadow effects. Where the waxing had been 
given, white or pink spaces were left on a rich soft red and 
these light coloured portions were still further ornamented by 
; block printing. The gold wire was also toned down by the pro- 
jeess of dyeing to which it was subjected, the result being a soft 
' rich effect unequalled for artistic feeling by any of the printed or 

woven fabrics of the present day. 

■Miisare.: — From Bangalore has been received, through the 
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gold and silver powder, with the object of giving a shimmer to 
the design or some portions of it. The dusting of an adhesive 
substance with colour is practically the definition of tinsel-printing, 
so that the separation is difficult to express in words, though the 
recognition of the i\yo classes of coloured fabrics is exceedingly 
easy. They are characteristic of widely different purposes, 
peoples and places, so that there is a useful purpose served by 
their independent recognition, 

Manipulation; wax doth the pattern is never printed by blocks ; in tinsel- 

printing it is invariably so accomplished. In tinsel-printing glue, 
gum, lac or other adhesive substance is first printed over the 
fabric and gold leaf, silver leaf, tin-foil, mercury amalgam or 
other colour materials are pressed against the adhesive pattern. 
When gold effect is to be produced, the gli^e is previously coloured 
with the yellow aniline dye called piort and when silver is to be 
employed it is coloured with chalk. The fabric is printed with 
the glue, is dried in the shade, rolled up and bit by bit unrolled^ 
moistened through a damp cloth being placed over it and, when 
sufficiently damp, gold or silver leaf is daubed all over the surface. 
The name piori is a curious adaptation in the aniline trade. 
Originally the pigment of that name was produced in India 
from cow^s urine, and to falsify this origin thedabel on the packets 
of the imported piori shows a picture of a cow. The use of 
yellow or of white in the glue recalls the fact that in preparing 
certain forms of gold wire, yellow silk thread is used and white 
thread with silver. 

Centres * — In various parts of India special manifestations of 
the art of tinsel-printing exist in wdiich the effort may be said 
to be put forth to simulate the expensive embroideries of the 
’ neighbourhood. In many parts of the country, for example, a 
- . , . niusliu printed and coloured with floral designs^ has portions sub- 

sequently damped w^ith glue and these coated with gold or 
Panjab silver leaf. In the Panjab Room the curtains draping the bal- 
cony will be found to be double block and tinsel-printed in this 
fashion and ihe result very charming. This w’as made by Giilab 
of Lahore and obtained a rew^ard by the Judging Commit- 
tee. ^ V . ,, i - 
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In Jaipur the art of tinsel-printing is carried to a state of division 33, 
high proficiency, many of the Sanganir calicos having first pat- prikting. 
terns printed with resist paste, then vat dyed, the resist removed Jaipur, 
and the floral designs on the pale blue or pale green ground 
printed with colour or tinsel. Ujjain and Mundsaitr are also 
famed for their tinsel prints. 

In NaSIK very curious and beautifurtinsel prints are produced. Nasik. 

These appear to be accomplished by a coloured roghan stamped 
from moulds or blocks. The writer has not personally witnessed 
this process and the reports that have been published regarding 
it are contradictory and unsatisfactory. Dark coloured fabrics 
are stamped with a white or variously coloured adhesive sub- 
stance. In consequence a diaper in green leaves usually encloses 
white, red or golden flowers. The tinsel prints of Ahmedabad 
are also more or less characteristic and beautiful and those of 
Madras closely resemble the Nasik prints. It is possible, that 
when the Nasik work is more carefully studied it may be found 
necessary to transfer the process to the heading of wax-cloth 
work, alongside of that of Morvi and Kach. It is retained in its 
present position chiefly because, according to all accounts, the 
material is printed by being pressed through a mould and not 
worked up by the hand as in the wax embroidery (if it may be 
so called) of Peshawar, Kach, Baroda, Chanda and other localities. 

In Chanda the wax material is made of boiled linseed oil thick- 
ened with a peculiar clay obtained locally and in some respects 
it seems to closely resemble the Nasik printing material. 

Loan Collection . — There are many examples of tinsel Godavari 
printing in the Loan Collection Gallery most of them illustrative 
of the designs met with in the various provinces of India in which 
variously coloured textiles are spangled with gold or silver orna- 
mentation. The most beautiful is a sheet "contributed by the ^ 

Madras Museum. This might, in fact, be shown as a splendid , 
example of hand-painting with wax as a resists It is said to have : 

been made in Godavari. The field colour is a pale buff. The , ^ ; 

design, a double Persian tree of life completely interlaced but 
with the boughs open, gracefully branched, and richly clothed ill ^ 
long pale blue green leaves and bright pink flowers. Resting on 
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«3B. the branches or walking under the shade are brilliantly coloured 

pStog and crested pheasants. But the charm of this wonderful piece of 
work is the fact that the outlines of every twig, leaf, petal, or 
feather are cleverly rendered in gold. The border is broad an 

elegantly worked. It shows the, by no means unusual, festoon- 

ings of flowers, braced by ribbons and tassels and with bunches 

of realistic flowers placed above the saggings of the wreaths. 

Awards FOR Division 33— 'Tinsel-Printing, 
awakps. Commended for a pair of curtains— Gulab of Lahore. 
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of wool. So also the clamour against the Indian printed 
tons was so great that in 1721 a statute was passed that piT-ojiifc" ■ 
bited the use of printed calicos and this was modified^^ ii(| 
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Division 34. to permission provided the warp was entirely of linen. All this 
COTTON. changed with the discovery of Arkwright’s machine and in 

1769 Manchester had been placed in such a position of advan- 
tage that it was then recognised that the prohibition against 
imported goods was a violation of the first principles of political 
economy. 

Since these days a revolution has been accomplished in the 
textile industries not of India only but of the whole world. 
Steam power has driven hand labour out of all the markets for 
ordinary (that it is to say non-artistic) goods. Large factories 
steam Power, for spinning and weaving have sprung into existence all over 
India and are year by year being multiplied. The outcry against 
them has been misguided and sentimental. To bolster up the 
effete methods and appliances of bygone times would of 
necessity involve the suppression of national progression and the 
exposure of India to an even fiercer foreign competition than at 
present. However much Indian art may be injured or indi- 
viduals suffer, progression, in line vdth the manufacturing enter- 
prise of civilization, must be allowed free course and the 
endeavour should be to aid rather than obstruct the progress 
of India’s manufacturing enterprise. But with an exhibition 
designed to demonstrate Indian Art it became unavoidable to 
exclude all loom-power manufactures as also all hand-made 
goods that were not treated artistically. The observations that 
follow deal with actual exhibits and in consequence of necessity 
omit some of the most important groups of Indian cotton goods. 

-Chief Garments.— Th&ce may be said to be certain well 
- ^ i, recognised classes of cotton goods such as the dhoti {dhotar) or 
pifeee of* plain cotton cloth generally having a coloured border 
i attd*i|ieasuring about 5 yards in length and one and a quarter 
imyiridth.-^ This may be made locally or imported. It is worn 
by ihea. ' The Jcfyf (or garment corresponding to the dhoti) 
worn by } women* This varies greatly in the material used and 
the designs of 'OTnamentation employed, according to the wealth, 
position or caste of -the owner. With the finer materials it is 
generally woven as a gauze- and to the present day is largely 
hand-loom work, * Speaking; generally the chief difference be- 
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it would be beyond the scope of this catalogue --- 

than the forms represented at the Exhibition and these for 
^nce may be grouped under two main sets, thus 
(a) Long-cloths or Damasks. 

{3} Muslins, Plain or Figured. 

Z^onff ‘Cloths and J)(tinasks» 

„ -itly checked or striped and are perhaps best 

'^olle'ctively under the name of sometimes cahed 

quality cloths and may be either white 
are usually woven, not printed. 

a thick material) they are, in Northern 

and to the south ; and when 

wrw. The loom for ito weaving is 
ith other fabrics. The usual colours 
dark blue (for Muhammadans), in both 
is ordinarily much finer 
or white bleached cotton 

pale buff coloured cotton. 

, indicated closely resemble in tex- 
In the Exhibition a 
and similar fabrics have been received 
ill be found to reward careful inspec- 
The following are 


These are mosi 
known c 

andrcLS, They are fine 

or coloured but the patterns 
When checked (and of 
India, denominated kheses, 
striped are spoken of as 
wider than is customary w 
are dark red (for Hindus), 

:woven with white. But damask proper 
in texture and is woven in white only 
alternating with unbleached or ] 

Many of the textiles here 
. ture the ginghams and checks of Europe 
large assortment of khcsss 

from all parts of India and w 

tion, since many are extremely beautiful 
th ose of perhaps- greatest merit ; — 

Tanjab.-Yxom the DerAJAT and 
.. csneciallvDeraismaaKhan, Jhang, Multan, ShahF 
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fabrics of Jallandhar (which imitate gulhadans) are well known; bivision 34* 
especially the diaper known by the poetic name of ^Hhe night- 

The textiles collectively designated are striped cotton 
goods, sometimes with a few silk threads in the warp. They are 
used for women trousers (pyjamas) and are badly imitated by 
imported printed goods, though as made in the Panjab, machine- 
spun yarn is invariably employed. 

United Fromnces^ — Mr. C. A. Silberrad has written a most 
learned and technical monograph on the Cotton Fabrics of these 
that the reader would do well to peruse. Space for 
only the briefest possible reference to the fabrics he describes 
can be here allowed and chiefiy with the object of inviting atten- 
tion to the selection on view at the Exhibition. The coarser 
broad cloth is known as giranty garha or chandiha and the finer 
goods as tanzeb. The best qualities of the latter are made at 
Benares, Bulandshabr, Fyzabad, Jaunpur, Mir 2 apur and Rai 
Barelli districts. When woven with a check pattern in colours 
they are called charkhdnaSy Sd\i^n damasks they are chauthmsy 
and one of the favourite designs is the This 

consists of a double set of diagonal stripes forming small lozenge- 
spaces with usually a spot in the centre, of each.^ So again the 
gulhadans {paftidars ov sangis) have the pattern on one side. 

The warp is usually all of one colour, while the weft is of various 
colours] but the heddles are so arranged that it is on the pattern 
side of the warp for at least three-fourths of its length. The 
prevailing patterns are combinations of stripes and W-shaped 
markings. The Mndwez or double fabrics of.ALIGARH are vjery 
beautiful and the gabruns irom Agra (locally known as ndhhunm) 
have the warp white and the weft striped in various colours, 

Agra still enjoys a reputation for its checked and striped ’ . 

white cotton piece goodiS Xndkhin&s]^ though competition with : 

the imports have told seriously. The damasks of Ram pur State 1 

have a considerable local market and are considered admirable of 
their kind, A fair assortment of the finer class chauthais^ gab* : 
rUns^ ^tdbadnns and ndkh^nds will be seen from Agra, Aligarh, ‘ " 

Muzaffarnagar, Farukhabad, etc. ^ 
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•The weaving of superior cotton cloth 
and Chanda Districts of these 
the cloths of the village of 
HaNDARA. The chief manu- 
the glory of which is the 
These are often woven in 
that Pauni turbans have sold 

igpur has been erected one of 

mills of India and these turn out, so 
i concerned, goods not only equal to the 
dkoiis oi o\d but equal, if not superior, to 
But unfortunately it has to be added 
■ ; borders of former times may 

Mr. Arthur Blennerhassett in his 
i these Provinces speaks of 
different local name, according to 
hear of the golabi rast 
of the blue popri 
are striped, others 
silver borders and 
delicate of these 
with their variegated bor- 
"t. Again, in 
tlia. This is distinguished 


Csntval PvovlnceSi 
i feature of Nagpur, Bhandara 
I. The most famous are 
Nagpur and of Pauni in I 
dhotis (or dhotar jodis) 


Umrer m 
facture is 

breadth and beauty of tlie borders, 
intricate patterns. It is on record 
for as much as £20 apiece, 
the most successful cotton 
far as intrinsic merit is 
best of the hand loom < 
the finest imported articles, 
that all trace of the highly artistic 
be said to have disappeared. >— 
monograph on the Fabrics of 

the i<friTas"each kind having a u — 
its colour, design or border. Thus we 
pink in colour; of the red la I sen dr 
of the green hirvi silari. Some sans 
checked; some have coloured borders, some 
some again golden ones. Among the most 
fabrics are the sdris of BURHANPUR, 
ders, interwoven with gold-plated thread 
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These are worn tied round Piv isio s 34. 

. . COTTON! 

the head or waist. Their beauty consists in the rich shades or 


checked and striped handkerchiefs. 
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al dye used in colouring the yarn. 

JBenffal.—The chief districts concerned in the cotton manu- 
factures of Bengal are Burdwan, Birbhum, Bankura, Serampore, 
Nadia, Murshedabad, Jessore, Dinajpur, Rungpur, Bogra, Pabna, 
Dacca, Earidpur, Tipperah, Chittagong, Patna, Shababad, Saran, 
Champaran, Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Cuttack, etc. Kassitnbazar, 
Chittagong, Patna and Santipur have been famed for their cotton 
goods since the times of the East India Company’s factories in 
these places, although the traffic is at present purely local. 
Tipperah has a fairly large trade in cotton weaving and Dagga, 
famous for its fine muslins, still holds a foremost position among 
the Bengal localities of cotton spinning and weaving. This will 
be presently dealt with under the separate section below devoted 
to “ Muslins.” The Brahman women of Tirhut spin fine thread 
using very often coloured cotton. From this, especially in 

Durbhanga district, is woven a cloth known zs koMi. The 
Jahanabad (Patna) muslins and broad cloths, so also those of 
Rangpur and DiNAJPUR, have fair reputations and are damask 
in quality and form. 

An interesting monograph on the Cotton Fabrics of Bengal 
has been written by Mr. N. N. Banerjee, but it does not add 
materially to our knowledge of the artistic manufactures of the 
Province. ■ He has failed to assort them under any practical sys- 
tem but described Plain muslins, Embroidered muslins, Figured 
muslins, other cloths of thick texture, cloths of thin texture, etc., 
and concludes with towels, darts, chikan work, etc. 

Jissam and Jmctnipur.-^K fairly large trade exists in the 
production of the shawls, pagris, etc., used by the various hill 
tribes. These are often highly ornate and brightly coloured but 
they can hardly be seriously viewed as indicative of a distinctive 
area of cotton manufacture. As in Burma so in Assam the art is 
a domestic one and acquires for the females of the household 
terms of approbation expressive of skill in warping, reeling, spin-, 
ning and weaving. Mr. Samman’s monograph of the Cotton 
Fabrics of Assam is so exhaustive that it would require maiiy 
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jSow&«?/.“Under the fostering care ot the liast inaia c.om- 
nany, Surat and Broach became important cotton manufacturing 
Lns. In the diary record of i T]7, some 30 different styles of 
cotton cloth are mentioned as produced in these towns, from the 
stoutest canvas to the finest muslin. A new era in the cotton 

trade of Western India opened, however, with the establishment 

of power loom mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Surat, etc., and 
since then the trade has largely changed its character. It has ost 
some of its former special local forms and entered into direct com- 
petition with English and German goods. 

Mr. R. E. Enthoven has written a useful monograph on the 
Cotton Fairies of the Bombay Presidency which should be con- 
sulted. Few, if any, of the hand looms produce artistic fabrics 
except in the form of s&ris or turbans. The following ^ notes may 
assist the visitor to inspect the goods shown at the Exhibition. 

BelGAUM and DhaRWAR are noted for their fine s&ris which 
have bold silk borders and beautiful end-pieces. The red and 
dark blue sAris [gulal-chikki), the red and black saris [niungi 
chikki), and the dark blue and white checked sdris {bile khaddi) 
are well known. The BiJAPUR saris are viewed as of specially 
high quality. PoONA is famed for its turbans and lugadts, shalus, 
shelas (scarfs), etc. The shalu is a sAri with gold brocaded 
border and end-piece. Sholapur is an important centre in the 
cotton-weaving trade but it does not produce any very artistic 
goods. Nasik on the other hand isfamous for its turbans, especi- 
ally those produced in Yeola. Lugadts of cotton and silk mixed 
'^or dotton with silk borders are also largely made and carried all 
: Presidency. In Thana susts are extensivly produced, 

that is to say the striped fabric used in the manufacture of trousers. 
It is hardly necessary to allude to the cotton manufactures of the 
town of Bombay as these are both well known and fall under the 
definition of ordinary Commercial rather than artistic goods. ^ 1 he 
same might also be said of AHMEDABAD. The hand loom dhotars 
and ckalotas have pretty .silkEorders and a market all over 
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was largely exported from Madras to Brazil^ Europe and the West 
Indies. The only survival of this traffic is the export of blue 
cloth to French China from Pondicherry— a survival due to 
the French enactments regarding her colonies. It is believed, 
ho^vever, that the exact shade of blue in demand by the people of 
Siam and China cannot be produced very readily, except by the 
dyers of Pondicherry and the neighbouring British districts to 
the French Settlement of South India. 

MaSULIPATAM has for centuries enjoyed the reputation of 
producing exceptionally fine cotton chintzes. The trade in these 
has almost disappeared though if specially ordered these wax- 
dyed fabrics can be produced. Madura has a fairly large trade 
in both cotton and silk goods, the special feature being the deep 
Indian madder red that used to be employed. This colour is 
now largely simulated by an imported alizarine dye that is much 
cheaper and the fabric when freshly dyed can with difficulty be 
distinguished from similar goods dyed with the old madder 
colour. A somewhat characteristic feature of the Madura cloths 
is a white silk thread woven through the red cotton so as to form 
a check about one inch in mesh. Madura painted calicos 
(chintzes) are much inferior to those of Kalahastri, in North 
Arcot, and still more so than the Masulipatara already briefly 
indicated. 

Mr. E. Thurston has written a monograph on The Cotton 
Fabric Industries of the Madras Presidency that gives some 
useful particulars regarding the modern traffic. The chief 
themes expatiated on are the degraded taste (recently developed 
by the people, and largely through the influence of imported 
f goods) and the position of the weavers, more especially in the 
trade. ■ 

f ' '.^ Infl^ysore special cotton weaving exists and good broad 
cio'fe (damasks) are turned out especially in BANGALORE. The 
chintzes of Shimogu and the printed cloths of BANGALORE are 
similar to those formerly produced at Seringapatam. 

In yveaying is. a domestic industry carried on mainly 

by the women and in Ibe. more rural tracts rather than in the 
populous towns. :■ • '-r; ■. - ■ 
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the proportion of upwards of 


carefully weighed, proved to be in ^ 

250 miL to the pound of cotton.” Dr. Taylor then goes on to 
eiplain that the shortness of the Dacca cotton renders it unsmted 
■ but nevertheless the local muslin spinners 
the American cotton which was given them 

and claim that the local fibre is superior for this 

pand with moisture is 


Division 34. 

COTTONS 

MHSilNS. 


to machine spinning 
were unable to use 
for experiment 

purpose. The tendency of the fibres to ex’, t*. r 

the criterion by which the Native spinner judges the^quahty ot 
cotton. A common remark by the Dacca weavers, Dr. Taylor 

adds, is that the English yarn swells on bleaching, while Dacca 

spun thread shrinks and becomes stronger the more frequen y 1 

is subjected to that process. . .1 

In Dacca muslins there are usually more threads m the warp 
than in the woof, the latter being to the former, in a piece 
weigliing 20 tolas, in the proportion of 9 to ii, ^ ^ 

warp (as. in mummy-cloths) is generally fringe > ye 

threads being twisted together and knotted. The value of a 
piece of plain muslin is estimated by its length and the number^ 
4/1 1+C5 ■wrurn. rnmnared with its weight. The greater the 


Valuation. 


Extreme 

Fineness, 
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This is a mistake/ The finest Dacca muslins do not exceed four 
hundreds, whereas several manufacturers in England can and do muslins". 
produce six hundreds/ The demand for such goods is, however, 
exceedingly limited and steam power is never likely, therefore, 
to be employed in their production, The limited demand is the 
Indian hand labourer's chief safety with many of his artistic 
manufactures. 

The finest of all the Dacca muslins used formerly to go under 

the name of king^s muslin (a name appH^ 

to all fine muslins nowadays whether Indian or foreign), rhis is 
mpjrip hv the Dacca weavers in lensctlis of approximately lo yards 
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DIVISION 34i purch3.se these iJiusHns through brokers specially appointed by 
Government." “In manufacturing figured ijamdani) fabrics," 
Taylor continues, “ two weavers sit at the loom. They place 
the pattern, drawn upon paper, below the warp, and range along 
the track of the woof a number of cut threads equal to the 
flowers or parts of the design intended to be made ; and then, 
with two small fine-pointed bamboo sticks, they draw each of 
Manipulation, these threads between as many threads of the warp as may be 
equal to the width of the figure which is to be formed. When 
air the threads have been brought between the warp they are 
drawn close by a stroke of the lay. The shuttle is then passed 
by one of the weavers through the shed, and the weft having 
been driven home, it is returned by the other weaver. The 
weavers resume their work with their pointed bamboo sticks, 
and repeat the operations with the lay and shuttle in the 
manner above described, observing each time to pass Idle flower 
threads between a greater or less number of the threads of the 
warp, in proportion to the size of the design to be formed." 

patterns seen in Jamdanis.- The dominant feature of these 
art fabrics is unquestionably designs that are commonly accepted 
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expression pAulwar is used when a running floral pattern covers XimsioR 34. 
the entire field* W the flowers are large and life-like the jamdanis. 
jamdani is designs^ted B, ioradar. 

The terms used to denote floral and other designs in 
jamdanis are identical with those employed in all other figured 
textiles. For example^ hiUi is a single flower or figure not 
connected by a trellis or yV//, or hiUa when the flowers are large. 

The various flowers depicted are denoted by further appellations, 
such as chameli biUi (jasamine flowered), gtil daudi Ifdi 
(chrysanthemum flowered} and (or marigold flow- 

ered), When circular, the would be described as 
and iuranj is the name for the so-called cone-pattern of the 
Kashmir shawls, A pan-bidi would be heart-shaped like the 
betel leaf. Fardi-bMi denotes minute spots or dots. Tara^bMi 
is a star-shaped speck, Jamewa f-'bMi generally denotes flowers 
of a large size arranged in rows. BiUi jhar-dar denotes sprays 
of flowers, 

VMef Jmmdanis on View, 

At the Exhibition a large assortment of all these forms of 
jamdanis d.ni m 3 .ny others may be seen in the form ol saris ^ 
but the following are specially commended: — No. 182, a Nilam-> 
bari Jaraa Shapa Terchi with the diagonal floral pattern Exhibitors, 
worked in wavy silver lines on a pure black texture. This was 
made by Gokal Chandra Basak of Rupganj, near Dacca. It has 
obtained a bronze medal and is valued at 8500. No, 144, an 
Asrafi Buier Ckhitjari made by Sasi Mohan Basak of Dacca, 

No. 1 2 1, yarao Asraji Enter Karchopi^ also made by Sasi Mohan ' 

Basak. It is much like the preceding, except that it is em- 
broidered With flat massive gold wire heavily laid on the surface 
and bent backwards and forwards at the points of attachment 
The central field flower has a cross in gold worked over it and 
the cone patterns are similarly overlaid with gold as if an after- 
thought. No. 171, a Terch-^ Asraji M tithe fi^ made by Shaik ; ; 
Matabdi of Dacca and valued at R357. The field is covered 
with diagonal lines of black cotton flowers with, running across ^ 
these, upright bands of gold rosettes and spots woven into atid ' ^ 

not embroidered ever the fabric. The corner pieces $10 , - ^ ' 
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large that they flow together and cover the end of the sdri. 
They are boldly outlined in gold wire interwoven with the black 
and Indian-red cotton, the latter colour being toned down by 
the warp of dull grey cotton. This is a charming piece of work 
and is respresentative of an extensive series of highly artistic 
fabrics that have given Dacca an honourable position among 
the famed seats of the world’s art productions. No. 189 is a 
silk jamdam, that is to say a grey cotton sdri with the floral 
weft pattern in pale old gold silk. The blue cotton is also 
sparingly used and of a much paler and more artistic shade 
than is usually seen. This was made by Behari Lai Basak 

of Dacca. No. 185 is a Jarao Jamdani Rumal made by 

Radha Ballakh Basak of Dacca. This is a beautiful gauze 

texture in grey cotton with four bands of black scrolls 
having gold rosettes at close intervals. No. 143 is also a rumal 
or square sheet in jamdatti made by Sasi Mohan Basak of 
Dacca. This is representative of a large series that may be 
seen at the Exhibition. These squares of flowered muslins, 
as they are sometimes called, have been used with a charm- 
ing effect as table covers placed above some brilliantly coloured 
cloth to show up the rich design of the jatndam. 

Jamdanis may be elaborately embroidered with brightly 
coloured floss silks. This is mostly in bad taste ; it rarely fol- 
lows in any way the pattern of the jamdani and thus appears 
as an after-thought. They are, however, regularly produced, 
and are usually described as Reshmi Karchopi Sdris, The 
..embroidery is done in blue, purple, green, scarlet and gold worked 
•by satimstitch into large rosettes, within glaring diapers of green 
arp at utter variance with the beautiful jamdani dia- 
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Sciuapes or 
Rumals. 


Embroidered 

Jamdanis. 


mally and more especially with the cheaper jamdanis, 
ffours are used. No. ii is a white sdri with the 
rod, yellow and blue-black cotton, worked in a large 
wavy design across the fabric. These coloured 
aje often woven on black cotton with massive de- 
reeti, ei^ange, ochre, yellow and while. No. 125 is an 
of a -NilambarP Sdri of this kind. The corner 
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is the very abundant Azizullah fabric woven of cotton and mu^a 
silk in alternate stripes. 

In the United Provinces the town of Sikandrabad in the 
district of Rulandshahr ; Mau in Azamgarh : Mahmudnagar in 
Lucknow ; Jais in Rai Barelli; Tanda in Fyzabad ; Mamudi in 
Hardoi ; and Benares are famous for their plain, striped and 
flowered muslins. 

Mr. Silberrad (Monograph CoWom p. 32) gives a 

most instructive description of the jamdanis oi T&o&s.. The 
body of the muslin is a fine ianseb (as already described) and the 
pattern is elaborated by a series of special weft threads from a 
series of spools left dangling from the w'eb at their required 
positions. These are run through the desired number of warp 
threads two at a time, the heddles are then raised or depressed 
as the case may be and the shuttle weft sent across and back 
again. In this way the pattern is produced and in Indian muslin 
it is always brocaded on the surface of the fabric and inconse- 
quence more closely resembles needle-work, than is the case 
with power loom woven flowered muslins of Europe. 
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of-Iife pattern flowing by its branches from one square to the division 34. 
other. The eiid“piece is also elegantly woven wnth gold, the jamdanis. 
pattern being quaint. It proceeds from a small mmute-Hke 
medallion and is thrown off obliquely to left in a long much 
branched and flowering arm, each spray being about 5 inches 
long and four of them cross the breadth of the fabric. 

Indore and Sarangpur produce unbleached muslins of 
considerable beauty, 

Madras Presidency, o{ Arni in North Arcot 
is well known for its fine muslins, of which a fair series will be 
found in the Exhibition. The demand for these goods has in 
recent years declined very seriously. Colonel George Bidie 
wrote a long and interesting report on this industry which has 
been reprinted time after time since ; the chief feature of which 
may be said to be that the cotton while being spun is kept damp 
by being stored in the green rind of the plantain stem and the 
yarn while being woven is also kept damp. It would appear 
that six hundred threads {sindus) are used in the weft of each 
piece of 16 yards long and i j yards wide, and are starched five 
times. It will thus be seen that the finest Arni muslins are about 
two or three times coarser than the best Dacca muslins. 

Other muslins that have a high local fame are A doni, Kampti, 

Madura and Tanjore and the satiiiettes of Ayyampet, The Ven- 
katagiri muslin is mostly used for turbans; it is white with gold 
or coloured bands. 

Awards for Division 34.— Cotton. 

First Prize with silver medal to Sasi Mohan Basak of Dacca awards 
for white muslins (plain). 

First Prize with silver medal to Sheik Matabdi of Dacca for 
patterned muslin. 

Second Prize with bronze medal to Gokal Chandra Basak of 
Dacca, for patterned muslins. 

Commended for patterned muslins— Rada Ballabh Basak of 
Dacca,. , 

Division 35%’Silk* 

It would be wholly beyond the scope of a Catalogue, intended 
mainly to direct attention to the chief articles on view at the 
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SILK, 


Origin of 
the name. 


to the origin of the sericulture of India. As in Hebrew so m 
Sanskrit, the greatest possible confusion exists as to the early 
names and synonyms that should be viewed as denoting silk. It 
is probably not far, therefore, from correct to affirm that all the 
undoubted references to mulberry silk, in early Hindu literature 
speak of it as an imported article and further that it is not until 
comparatively modern times that we have direct indications of a 
fairly extensive silk production in India. It is possible, however, 
that the ferar silk of Northern and Central India and the en and 
silkof Assam may have been known and manufactured long 
anterior to the introduction of the mulberry-feeding insect. 

historic Facts — Sir George Birdwood gives a most graphic 
and poetic sketch of the classic references to silk. Many other 
writers have followed in his footsteps and given versions of 

the same story, each advocating some special aspect of interest 
or stating the arguments in favour of a particular view. The 
perusal of the literature of this subject leaves one or two facts in 
one’s mind as significant and instructive. For example, so far as 
the classic literature of Europe is concerned, silk came originally 
from Serice (China) and carried with it its Corean name sir (in 


some lorm or otnei } muu l 
the n ore or its textiles we 
Tlnfa cultivation of sil 
Emperor Justinian about 
monks to convey the eggs from C 
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ter to France* Xlie mtaufacture 

he time of Hehry VI, re- 

• /I *4*0 rvria*afAct imnP'tii‘5 tViToii^h thc Edlct of Nautes in i685j 
: cexved its greatest impetus tnrougn me iluioi* ui av 

an edict that drove many of the best workmen of France to take 

rpfuicrp in Ensland where they established the silk industry of 

reiugc lU i-WgAAiAut J 

Spitalfields. ^ ^ 

infiuetice Thdugh the East India Company ueed not be viewed as having 

ofthejiast cUb- riiliivafvnn into India, it was through 
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'hpr5»mr=‘ an established industry in 
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the plains, attd that ah export trade was organised both in raw and 

manufactured silksi Bilik was doubtless largely imported by lAadi 
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Company mulberry silk growing was nowhere in 

portant industry. _ _ 

of sUh met within India.-ln addition to a fairly 

series of races of mulberry-feeding worms, India has 

known indigenous silk-worms. ^f^., _the Tasar e 

the ^E'n. The first mentioned is widely distribut , 
)wer hill tracts of the great table-land, 
xactable or difficult of domestication. 

iced on the jungle trees on ^which fte 
as far as possible from their enemies, 
considerable difficulty and great 
dull or grayish straw colour, 
The second insect is 

is more or less 
■ of laurel and yields a rich 
fairly extensively employed in the 
mentioned insect also exists in a 
It is reared on the castor oil plant, 
is and other properties, specially 
at least, so that a limited market 
for this particular fibre. It is 
,?sam and to a certain 
j spoken of in the trade 
e “ herba ” of the East 
ler reports and books of 
if opinion that “ herba ” 
This he now thinks 
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It has, however, proved m 
The cocoons are simply pi 
worm feeds and protected 
The cocoons are reeled, but with 
loss Tasar textiles are usually of a 

when not dyed, and are of a stiff texture 

confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, an 
domesticated. It feeds on a species 
golden coloured silk that is i 
art crafts of India. The last 
state of semi-domestication 
butthe fibre is devoid of the glos; 
desired in silk by Europeans 
exists and has always done so, 
reared chiefly in Eastern Bengal and Ai 
extent in the United Provinces also. It is 
as “ Assam Silk,” but was apparently thi 
India Company’s returns and of the earln 
Indian travel. The writer was formerly ol 
might have been the name of Rhea fibre, 
improbable. In 1679 the Madras Agent 
Company ordered 600 pieces of a textile 
f 'ywas called arundee made neither with cc 
' a^kind of herla spun by a worm that feeds u 
tree called arundee, which bears a round pi 
oyle is made.” There can be no doubt bi 
there ihdicated was eri silk. 

Under' each of the wild species of silk th 
recognisable fdrfns and these yield different 
silk, but except in tfie condition of the ca 
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Comparison 
with Cotton* 




Flowered 


to entbBce both these features of interest, and the rem«ks that 
follow may be accepted as applicable fairly generally to the whole 

of India, not to the United Provinces only. , ' . e 

Designa—ln connection with the account already given of 
the Flowered Muslins ^amdam^, an effort will be found to have 

been mde to define some of the inore g accepted names 

for the chief floral designs met with in that class of goo s. 

Flowered Silks will be described below under the heading of 

“ Brocades,” so that there remains to be discussed in the present 
position, the silk goods that might be described as holding a 

parallel position With the damask cottons. _ 

In continuation, therefore, of the account of the various styles 
of cotton goods and of the patterns seen in these, it may serve a 
useful purpose if the terms more especially employedforthe corre- 
sponding silk goods be here discussed. The simplest form is the 
stripe : -when longitudinal or done in the warp the fabric is called 
: when across the w^^ weft, it is called 

dar \ when the lines are both in the warp and weft,The pattern 
becomes a check-rA«r-J^fl«« : when the lines are diapnal, the 
fabric is spoken oi ss Are-doriya-, when wavy or zig-zag, the 
\sbtic \& Khanjaredar 'i when a series of small lozenge-shaped 
figures are formed by diagonal lines, the pattern is 
Ilayecha and if the lozenges formed enclose a dot, often in gold 
wire, the pattern is called Bulbul-chashm (or nightingale’s 

eye). ■ ,,,.'.1:^1 

f , Double lines with a running scroll or geometric pattern 
between, is called a mothra. This is used on the borders of sariSt 
f 'etc., or as a division in some elaborate design. The term 
’ is the generic term for borders, but it is more specially applicable 
' to, tunning or floral scrolls. The term aribel is applied to borders 
of a ^vavy or zig-zag form. 

’ :The word hMi denotes a flower, but when the flower is large 
it is 4 ^n<iminated bMa. A running pattern of flowers or leaves, all 
over the . textile, is designated phulwar. The term jil is given 
when lines. Scrolls or.other devices form meshes and enclose sprays 
of flowers (Jiffe). 'Lastly, when gold or silver is used as the field 
texture and the floral ornamentations are woven in coloured silks 

■" I,',',; l 
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(such as in the ) the design is spoken of as Division 36. 

(or enamelled fabrics). It may be recollected that in the opening dnwed 
observations to this Class (page 238), the suggestion has been 
made of the possible comparison that may be made between the comparisons, 
various forms of metallic and textile ornamentation, and it is pretty 
certain such comparison has existed in the minds of the Indian 
craftsmen and has thus doubtless influenced them in the elabora- 
tion of the designs that are now to be met with in both metals 
and textiles. 

Colours,— It is a common error to suppose that in Indian Art 
designs, pale or neutral colours must be and have always been 
used. This opinion doubtless arQse from the preference shown 
for old rather than new carpets^ brocades and shawls. That 
these and such like goods are better woven and more artistically 
designed than are modern examples, goes without saying, but 
the effect of time in toning down their colours appears always 
to be forgotten. Bright colours may in fact be described as a 
distinctive feature of most Indian arts, but unfortunately this 
very feature has been exaggerated by the modern facility in 
aniline dyes. 

The essence of decorative art may be said to be convention- 
alism— the poetry of arts as it might be defined. It does not 
follow that in the scheme of colours adopted^ the leaves in a 
floral design need be green any more than that the flowers and 
fruits must of necessity originate at their true positions botani- 
cally. To secure the effect and feeling not absolute adherence to Aims of 
every condition of nature is the aim of this branch of art. The 
flowers may, therefore, be brightly coloured and the leaves yellow 
or any other colour that may prove the complement to the 
stronger tints. Perhaps the most striking feature of Indian Art 
may be said to be this masterly treatment of colour in which the 
response and balance is invariably complete. Sir George Bird- 
wood says ^^when the same form is used all over a fabric, the 
interchange of light and shade, and the effect of alternation, are 
at once obtained by wwking the ornament alternately in two 
tints of the same colour. Each object or division of an object is 
painted in its own proper colour, but without shades of the colour, 
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division 85. or light and shade ot any Kum, ^ ^ 'a n i<; in this 
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division 85. or light ana snaoe „4 if- is in this 

perfectly flat and laid like a mosaic in its ground. It is m th 

PROVINCES. P t J the natural surface of any object decorated, is maintained 

r its tegrity. This, added to the perfect harmony and d.s- 

Iribulion 0? the colcting, is the specific chsm of Ind.a„ and 

Oriental decoration generally.” I" soit>= ,8°“ “'I ^ 

hrocades presently to be discussed, in 

and Aurangabad, the toning down ot bright colours .s efferted 

by the shading and outlining ot the parts by complementary 

“'There could perhaps be no more difficult subject of treatment 
than pare white marble. As 'seen in the Taj at Agra, however 
the » Question” and “ Answer” mosques in red sandstone, picke 

out in marble, give repose in colour as Aey Ulance i 

the great tomb itself. “ Beautiful as it is says Fergusson the 
Taj would lose half its charm if it stood alone. It is theuombina- 
tion of so many beauties and the perfect manner m which each 

is subordmated to the other, that makes up a whole which the 

world cannot match or which never fails to impress even those 

who are most indifferent to the effects produced by architectural 

objects in general.” In the study of the coloured teictiles of 
Ink more especially the silk goods, harmony or balance in 
colours will be found cleverly accomplished. It is infect wit t e 
scamped modern work only that this is neglected and such goods 
^ 2e in consequence glaringly vulgar, in the older t^tile^ whei. 

bright colours are employed, paler shades are invariably dispersed 
in such positions as to tone down or modulate the^ otherwise dis- 
cordant note, with the result that it is not perceived colour effects 
= > have been produced, that would otherwise have risen from the 

- surface and marred completely the design. With no other goods 
is this feature more strongly marked than in the flowered an 
coloufed silks and the mixed silk and woollen or silk and cotton 
ffoods (the himrus 8.nd jamawars) presently to be described. 
Inthese,fes arule, minute patterns are assorted in severe linesq 
but monotony is saved and a charm accomplished mainly throug 
the scheme of colours adopted. 
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th^^ntil it might be said to simulate embroidery They 
I'reither woven of pure silk or silk (often and cott n 

mLd the warp being as a rule coarse and the wef fine. The 
Isl popular form is the surkk .ard, or yellow kkanjan on a red 
ground, and this is usually cotton and silk combined. red 

has the yellow produced by a senes of dotted 

as in the guliadan textiles (presently to be described). ^ 

At times stripes or lines of butt work, in silk or gold wire, are 
woven across the khanfan. This is a speciality _of Mubarakpur 
near Azamgarh. So again sangi has a variegated series o 

stripes such as four small and two large in alternation. 

I Gulbadan.— This is a light texture fabric with a pattern 
much as in only that it is woven within the texture and not 

thrown on the surface. Sometimes also the warp threads are 
dyed in the manner described under the miishrus below. ^ 
Silks that answer to this name are produced all over Northern 
India and at one time were extremely popular and the manufac- 
ture gave employment to a large number of persons. The compe- 
tition with European imported goods has however been very 
iniurious to the indigenous craft. And moreover the cheaper and 
more attractive textiles have also beaten the older and 

more expensive work. . , u- j 

When of pure silk, are largely used by Hindus, or 

when mixed silk and cpttonby Muhammadans. In the Aligarh 
gulbadans,%he warp is of mulberry, and the weft of silk. 

In the pure silk {asli gulhadans) of Karwi, the ground is red and 
the wavy lines white or green with white. The susi (or char- 
ihana) checked and the doriya striped gulhadans are by some 
•i witfTS spoken of as distinct, but there seems no particular object 
^ ^,|4p^rating them— -the difference is one in degree more than in 
’ and, with "fabrics that may be of pure silk, of pure 

cot^idhpl .tfPtton and silk mixed, this seems unnecessary. So 
c^aiji we.have striped silks of Agra that differ from 

the doriyas of i^amgarh and Bulandshahr in quality only, the 
ilayecha being gl^set .and better woven. ^ 

6. J!/« 5 Ar«.-|^S,explaiped in the chapter on tie-dyemg, the 
peculiarity of thid kind qf goods is that, the warp has beep tip- 
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dyed. The word mashru is taken to mean permitted/’ and has nivisiOK ss. 

SILK OF 

reference to the observance [fatwa) that prohibits the use of pure united 
silk for MuliammadanSj except ladies or for men on special occa- 


Mashru wQik is expensive, but it is the most beautiful of all 
oi khanjarL It is largely produced at Benares, Azam* 
garh and Jalaun. 

7. Ghatia or Satineite,--'‘X'b^.s fabric is the speciality of seve*satinettes. 
ral towns in Azamgarh district. Mr. Yusuf Ali derives the name 

“ ” from the Persian ghatiidauy^ to roll, and it would 

thus have reference to the chief process of producing the smooth 
glazed surface, characteristic of this class of goods, namely the 
passing of the cloth between hot rollers. They are of mixed 
cotton and silk but so calendered that the silk shows entirely on 
the upper surface. Of plain ghattas^ pink is the favourite colour 
for women and yellow for men, or for wedding garments red with 
a yellow pattern, usually a hhanjari. But they may be striped, 
checked or flowered, 

ghatia is in point of importance the silk fabric of these 
provinces that takes the place of the gulbadans ol the Paojab. 

They are usually woven in pieces [thans) 9 yards long and 26 
inches wide, 

8. Abrawan or Gauzes or Silk Muslins [ian^eb). — These are Gauzes, 
usually in plain colours/ red or green, or they have patterns 
mostly small btitis or simply spots woven on them or specks pro- 
duced by tie-dyeing. They are used by men for kurtas^ and by 
women for dupatiaSy and are manufactured at Benares, Lucknow 

and Azamgarh. 

Chief exhibits on View, 

X, Muhamed Ibrahim of Mauza, Azamgarh, sends a beauti- Exhibits, 
ful series of silk muslins and gauzes as dupaUas. These are 
. admirably woven and will richly repay careful study, 

2, Shaikh Karim Buksh, Satin Merchant, Azamgarh, contri- ; ; , 
butes 1 2 samples of satin all brightly coloured but very well made. ; 

3. Hafiz ShakruIIa of Azamgarh sends a large collection of 
satinettes (in imitation mashrusy) also ghaiiaSy sangisy etc. 

These are very excellent and some of them highly arit&tic. 
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silk produced in the United Jrrovn 
Panjabi — It will be found 
indulged in, while discussing the 
that it becomes hardly necessary 
the silks of the other Provi: 

produced. T. 


name 

peculiar goods are 
where both spinning and weaving silk are tairij 
tries are; — Amritsar, Lahore, Patiala, Batala, h 
Delhi, Jallandhar, Peshawar and Kohat. The : 
may be accepted as approximately denoting t 
of these manufacturing centres. The bulk of 

adays used, is imported from China wa Bomb^ 

ago it came from Bokhara vid Peshawar. T 
silk goods has been lowered but the demand mi 
larger proportion of the people wearing silk t 
a few years ago. The chief manufactures are 
t. Dariyais or Plain Silk goods.--T]xtB 
flneed at Amritsar in pieces of 5 yards in leng 
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Striped 


Washing 
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in silk and either plain, coloxired, striped or in mixed checkers. 
These differ from the goods in the style of loom (many 

treddled) xipon which fabricated and the method of weaving 
adopted. They have often a floss silk lustre and are massive 
and soft, with gold and silver wire very often freely intermixed. 
The best known examples of silk kites are the shiya-khams oi 
which His Highness the Naw^ab of Bhawalpur will be seen to 
have contributed a most beautiful and varied series. 

Both in Bhawalpur and Multan, {the striped silks produced 
[shiya-khanis) vec^W to some extent the Jamewars of Kashmir 
and the Deccan. The stripes show running scrolls or herring- 
bone patterns on the surface of the alternating bands of colour. 

5. Kanawas — Is the name given to a thick fabric woven of 
yarns made by a large number of strands, It much resembles the 
thick stuffs imported from Bokhara and is satiny or velvety to the 
touch though not woven as an aflas ox satan (the Indian form of 
the word satin). 

6. Kauni or Kinara.~lI\i\B is the name given to border 
strips. They are very largely woven separately and are sewn to 
the borders and ends oi saris other garments. These are 
largely produced at Lahore, Jhelum and Kohat. 

7. Lungis or Pagris , — Though more a special form of gar- 
ment than a distinctive style of silk fabric, it may be W'orth 
noting that lungi weaving has become an important industry in 
certain towns of the Panjab, such as Peshawar, Kohat, Multan, 
Ludhiana, Shahpur and Bhawalpur. In the Artizans^ Gallery, 
Gholam Hossein of Peshawar will be seen engaged at his craft as 
lungi weaver. An assortment of his beautiful goods is dis- 
played around him and in the Main Gallery a large series from 
the towns above mentioned will be found, chiefly those made by 
Haji Malik Rahman of Peshawar, Kishan Das and Tulsi Ram of 
Bhawalpur, and Abdul Jabar of Kohat. 

They are usually woven of finel7 spun and starched cotton 
yarn, mostly foreign, are of a steel grey colour and have borders 
and end-pieces in blue or red silk with a large percentage of gold 
wire. The finer class lungis may be entirely of silk, and in 
Kohat the borders are usually in stripes of many colours richly 
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assorted. The Kohat lungt weavers, of whom Abdm jauar may oe 
mentioned, have recently taken to weaving curtains, table covers 
and overmantel drapings in lungi fashion ; these are very beauti- 
ful articles for household draping. A large series of these are on 
view at the Exhibition. Dove-coloured and lustreless lungts 
(falas) with gold borders and ends are extensively made at 

Jallandhar. , 

S. Kash?mr. on^ of the most promising features of 

the modern silk trade of the Panjab may be said to be the 
promise of a future greatness in the silk production of Kashmir. 
This is due to the enlightened action of His Highness the Maha- 
rajah and his advisers. It thus seems probable that in the near 
future this Native State may take an even higher position in silk 
production than it has as yet done. As represented at the Exhi- 
bition, Kashmir silks have attracted most attention in the form of 

' the superb series of curtains and drapings embroidered with silk 

that have been lent by His Highness the Maharajah. 

Be»gal.-This province early became intimately associated 
with the endeavours of the East India Company to organise a 
mulberry silk supply for England intended to take the place of 
the silk procured through the Levant Company from Turkey. 
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exclusively for the Burmese market). Of the purely Native division ss, 
interests; the following manufacturing centres for korah oxiA. be^aL 
other silks may be given : — Murshidabad, Bogra^ Bankura, Mid- Centres, 
napur, for mulberry silks ; and Burdwan, Manbhum, Singblium 
and Lohardugga, for tasar silks. Of artistic work only two 
need; however, be specialised 

I. MursHIDABAD. — Mr* N, G. Mukerji gives an interesting 
review of the silk industry of this district in the Indian Art 
Journal (Vol. V., Pt. 38), He there writes what is commonly, 
and everywhere, known as * Berhampore Silk ’ is manufactured 
in four different centres. These are: Baluchar, Mirzapur, 

Khagra, and Islampur^ — 'all in the district of Murshldabad, 

Besides these four principal centres there are hundreds 
of villages throughout the district where pierced cocoons are 
employed for obtaining a coarse thread used in making 
matkas^oi which the trade is very extensive/^ The matka textiles Matkas. 
are in much demand by the Jains and other communities who 
object to taking life in order either to procure food or dress. The 
common soxt oi matkas BXQj however, made with silk waste and 
may be woven in stripes or checks. They are largely worn by 
the poorer classes who desire a silk chadar* They are also ex- 
tensively exported to Assam. 

The name korah usually denotes plain, undyed silk piece goods, Korahs. 

They are ordinarily made in lengths of 5 yards, but larger pieces 

up to $0 yards may be had. In width they are about 42 inches and 

may contain only i ,000 warp threads or as many as 2, 400. The price ; ; 

is regulated by the number of threads in the warp. Korah silk 

handkerchiefs with striped borders are largely produced. Those 

known ds phulik at are chiefly intended for the Rangoon market. 

But the korah silks may be striped as in the rekhi and dhari Art coneep** i 
silks 5 or they may be checked [ckaukard] as in the matras and 
charkhanas. It seems probable that most of the designs met 
with in Murshidabad and presumed to be purely indigenous, thay 
be in reality survivals of art conceptions given to the district by 7 V' 

the East India Company. Some few years ago the writer had the 
good fortune to be able to secure a most valuable treasure, li'o^ 
deposited in the Industrial Museum of Calcutta. This Cot^lsts 
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of a pattern book kept by the officers of the Company as a 
recor/of the goods sent apparently from the Murshidabad 
district. There are in the book 906 cuttings of silk goods -all 
different patterns or descriptions. Against each has been re- 
corded the report furnished either from home or communicated 
from Calcutta to the local officers. Some patterns are descnbed as 
K Good,” others " Bad,” or it is observed that this and that ^ 
not do,” that the “ olive of the ground colour is not approved,^^ 
that “the pattern would do if the ground colour was clearer, 
that “ the colours are bright and the patterns all approved,^^ 
that others are“too dull” or again “not sufficiently lively, 
while still others are characterised as “ middling 
two records that furnish dates in the book as follows : T e 

following patterns received from the Suh-Export Warehouse 
Keeper in his letter of the 28th April 1809, ” the other 3rd 
May 1805.” The samples might be assorted under three groups 
in correspondence with the goods produced in India to-day, vi 0 ., 
ist— Murshidabad M air as and Charkhanas. 

2nd-Azamgarh {Ghattas), Surat and Ahmedabad 
striped satinettes, 

-ixA—Gulhadans and Sanglis of the United Provinces 
and the Panjab. 

In one or two instances the patterns are classified into “Soocs, 
Moosrsios, Moosrs, Alatcheigs, Alatchios and Alatches.” What 
precise meaning could be attached to some of these terms the 
witer fails to perceive. They are doubtless mostly derived from 
the Turkish word that denotes a stripe. In Gujarat and Sind 
names are given to silks that recall some of these old East India 
trading terms, such as the Ailash and Ailacho silks of Sind. The 
. ' ^ooaseem to be striped gulbadans (or dariyai charkhanas)', the 
■ Uoosrsios are cotton satinettes ; the Moosrs are silk satinettes ; and 
the Alaicheigs have the flowers worked within the stripes [ynothra) 
much as in the jamewars oi Kashmir and the himrus of the 
Deccan. But without exception all the fabrics shown are striped 
along the length, not transverse to the warp, and there is no 
instance of a check amongst the lot. The stripes may be either 
narrow lines of colour alternating or such may form the boundary 
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1 ^-o^oViin that exists between these towns in Bengal and the 

DIVISION 3S. relationship that exists oeun tUat the famous silks 

SILK . ^4: n«;ari3f Rut it may be added that tne lamoub bui^a 

brocabes ^ J • . 4. Vie town itself but in the 

OFBENGAt. f Balucliar are not produced m the town its 

Ll. villages of tw eeighbourhood. Of tbese Ba ad.rpo 

holds the foremost position since it was the birth-place o- u J, 

the most famous of the Balucliar weavers. v;i.,Ke,vi 

Since Mr. N. G. Mukerji wrote his paper on Murshidabad 

Brlofiel g-jiks Dubraj, the master-weaver, has died. It is thus feare tiat 

the kluchu^ MHdar. (flowered of the future will scarcely 

equal those of the past. But at the Exhibflion a large assort- 

meiit will be found, contributed by Tmkari Saha, ; 

Bhattacharji, and S. S. Bagchi, all of Baluchar, in Murshidabad^ 
Many of these are very beautiful but cannot be compared with 

the Idris made by Dubraj, that may be seen m the LoanColle - 

tion Gallery and in the Industrial Section of 

of Calcutta. What may be a surprise to most persons, however 
is the fact that the Murshidabad were not consideied 

Bade auoatbythe Exhibition Judging Committee as equal to the coire- 
Ahmedabad. Y Parbhudas Patigara from Ahmedabad 

It will thus be seen that the art of weaving this peculiar class o 
brocades or flowered shawls and scarves, is by no means confine 

to Murshidabad. i t 

The ground colour of the characteristic Murshidabad butidar 

is usually a deep purple (or dark red shot with blue), the pattern 
being elaborated by special weft threads of white, red, wange 
' : ( ' or green. Mr. Mukerji's coloured illustrations 9 « and b, also 

' * ' t ;; . ; " I o, are true to the style but by no means up to the quality of many 

- ' V ' in the Calcutta Museum. The loom used in producing these si s 
. ;:i does not materially differ from that employed by the Dacca 

' ■ . weavers of cotton jamddnis and the designs are for the most part 

V J. : : : similar, bjV., strongly Persian in feeling and conception. On this 

• V point Mr; 'Mukerji says As a rule there are two nakshas for 
Manipaiatioa. the borders, two for the huts, two for the anchla or ornamentalend- 

pieces and one for the beginning and finishing up. rc r'aw oy 

manip^ates a. '-harness cord' for the huts, the weaver puts 
in a thread; for the;; : At the next operation, the 

putting in of a. weft jthre^tfcg^ :^o«nd, the 4 raw-boy does 
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nocnmg, men the clraw-boy manipulates a ‘ harness cord ’ division as, 
for the border while the weaver puts in a thread. At the central 
next operation again the draw-boy does nothing, while the weaver 
passes the shuttle to put in another weft thread for the ground. 

At each ^operation, therefore, time is spent by the weaver not 
only in his own manipulation, but also in watching those of the 
boy. For rich designs as many as fourteen Jtahhas are some- 
times employed. It is easy, therefore, to imagine how a piece of 
5 yards long and 42 inches wide can take as long as six months for 
a weaver and his boy to weave/^ 

2, Bankura.— In this district a peculiar form of double OouMe 
weaving has for long been practised that is by no means devoid of sf/kr®** 

artistic merit. Silk jnVfy are made in two colours, say green and 

yellow or red and yellow, the weft threads of the two surfaces 
being not kept absolutely distinct, so that the green surface 
looks as if shot in -yellow and the yellow as if shot in green, so with 

all the other colours . The silk is also calendered so as to give it a 

soft satinette character. The chief drawbacks of tliis oile ora 
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definition of Art Manufactures. In a further page in connection 

tiSi the subject of gold brocades, abrief notice will be discovered 

of Burhanpur silk sdris which may be accepted as completing t le 

present brL reference to the silks of the Central Provinces ^ 

^ Bajimtana and Central India,-\t is perhaps hardly 
necessary to devote a special chapter to the silks of these 
provinces. KOTA STATE and the town of Chanderi in GvvALlOR 
Ln out a large amount of cotton sdris with silk or silk and go d 
borders. To some extent they also weave pure silk richly 

adorned with gold borders and floral scrolls. ^ 

Chanderi gauzes {chadars) have remarkably deep silk horde 
and these are double woven, brilliantly red on one side anfl deep 
blue on the other. A numerous assortment of Gwalior silk^and 
cotton gauzes is on view. These are checked in gold and have 
broad end-pieces in gold with green, pink and purple flowers 
interwoven with the gold. These beautiful sans have already 
been alluded to in the chapter devoted to " cotton muslins.^ _ In 
Kota the art of double dyeing is known and it is on recoid that 
silk sdns have been produced with crimson on one side and green 
on the other. The shot and rainbow coloured muslins a^d si < 
gauzes made by Bohra Raja Ali of Kota will be found fully 

represented by the series on view. ^ 

Bombay and Sind. -^Si\k is manufactured m most towns 

of -the Bombay Presidency, but with the exception of Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Surat, ' Poona, Belgaum, Kolaba, Yeola and Thana, 
the goods turned out meet a purely local demand. K, ih^ kmkhal> 
weaving be for the moment disregarded, as a speciality of Surat 
' :;and Ahmedabad, it may be said, that the silk goods produced by 
. .. the towns of Gujarat are of a very ordinary character. This is some- 
I what significant, since (as observed in connection with Bengal 
arid Madras) throughout a great part of India, even to the extreme 
south at Tinnevelly, the silk weavers claim to have come from 
Gujarat. They speak a language of their own that has been 
described as a dialect of Gujarati. The historic importance of Gujarat 
in the silk trade of India, is, therefore, an important factor to - be 
considered, and, seeing that the mulberry silk-worm is not reared 
in that Province, thfe raw material inusthavd always been imported 
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by sea and in the earlier days of the industry most probably to 
Surat by the Agents of the Dutch and British Trading Companies. Bombay, 
Bombav Town. — More recently and taking advantage of the 
cheap return freights from China, power loom mills have been, 
established in Bombay that turn out a large amount of the spim 
silk goods that are sent to Burma. These mills also meet, to some 
extent, the special demands of the Bombay people and have doubt- 
less largely undersold the hand-loom goods of the cheaper kind* 

In the Exhibition a set of the beautiful silk goods, turned out by Sassoon 
the Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co., Bombay, has been shown 
but not allow^ed to enter into competition wvith the Indian hand- 
loom manufactures, on the ground that the Exhibition was intended 
to exemplify Native Art Industries. According to tbe accepted 
delinitioii of such, all powerdoom goods produced by modern 
European appliances, whether worked by Natives or by Europeans 
and whether the patterns were of Indian or European origin, 
would be barred. 

The handdoom weavers of Gujarat have for many years en- Guji 
joyed a high reputation in the production of pure silk fabrics, 
plmn, flowered and watered, arid of mixed silk and cotton 
goods. Some few years ago, however, one of the largest silk 
merchants of England sent the writer samples of the particular 
kinds of goods that his firm were in the habit of importing 
from both France and Japan. He desired to have these cir- 
culated among the silk weavers of India in the hope of 
being able to open out an Indian market from which his firm 
might draw some portion of their annual supplies. The patterns 
were widely distributed and Indian corresponding goods pro- 
cured. After the most careful inquiry it was found that the silks 
desired, as produced in India, were inferior in quality while 
being very much more expensive than the goods sent from Japan 
to England, to an annual value of over £1^000,000. ; The hope 
Indian participation in the English market was thus reluctantly 
abandoned until such time as the Indian weavers have 
both to improve and cheapen their goods. 

These observations have been made here. because 
silk goods from the Bombay Presidency, on view 
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such as the watered silks of Surat 
Poona and elsewhere, are very si 

European goods and thus render comparison not only unavoidable 

Poona.— For particulars regarding the Poona silk industry 
the reader should consult the Gazetteer. That article was written 
for 1885, and while true in all details it may be said that the 

industry has not since that date by any means prospered. For 
more recent particulars, Mr. S. N. Edwardes’ monograph on 
the Silk Fabrics of Bombay, will be found most useful, ^ ^ ^ 

Yeola.— The pitdmbars (or solas) as also the sarts ot 
Poona, Ahmedabad and Yeola, are known all over the Presidency. 
They are usually red, purple or yellow, or even green, blue or 

white, the Ahmedabad ones being very largely tie-dyed. One 

of the most ancient epithets for Vishnu is Piidmbara o^ ^ 

wearer of yellow garments. Mr. B. A. Gupte writes: . e 

(female silk garbs), 

femaks), (silk 

(bo4i« Pi“ss) from Yeola are m considerabk demnd 

among the higher classes of Natives, not only among the wealthy, 

who daily wear them, but also among those who appear in them 

only on festive occasions. The establishment of the industry at 
Yeola which now contains about 925 looms, dates from the 
beginning of the i8th Century when one Raghoji Naik, a relation 
of the present Patel, by the promise of a monopoly, induced a 
. Monopoly. ^ bania, to bring silk weavers 

; ; i to settle at Yeola.” This monopoly continued until abolished by a 

' ’ ' decision of the High Court on the 24th June 1864. (See Bombay 

"■•Li Gazetteer, Volume XVL, page The silk used is imported 

from China, Bengal and Persia. The patterns are commonly 
- taken from ‘Ca.& hatiri dagger or the bugdi ear ornament, etc. 

■ : A narrow border is usually added to the pitdmbars intended 

to be worn by. men. Those used by females have broad borders 
and well formed end-pieces with often much gold wire. The 
field or centre of the sdri may be ornate, the most frequent 
design being lines at right angles producing the checked (chauhdi) 
condition. The most beautiful sdris are those called lugadis. 
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Thana silks were some few years ago better known to division S6. 
Europeans than were any of the other silks of the Presidency. Bombay. 
The minute checked patterns and graceful geometric designs were Thana SUfes. 
produced by a process of double weaving. The goods were 
designed by Europeans and made mainly by Christians. When 
the fashion changed there was no further need for them, and 
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fashion are for finish and delicacy of colour, - hardly attained 

“SV/- ebe in India, M the Exhibition it tviU be found that 

BOMBAY, Bharanji of Amritsar has contributed a large 

assortment of Kathiawar embroidered silks and in Bhavnagar 

Ho^aneven finer series in the form of 

mav be seen, - . « 

Jamnagar, Kach.— In the Loan Collection two rather s^ 

ficant samples oi kinkhabs, sent from Sir Jainsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
School of Art, Bombay, are from Jamnagar. 's 

described as a dupeia woven of orange red silk and gold, re 
latter being thrown almost completely on the upper side so as to 
form a diaper. On the reverse the diaper is in silk outlined 
in c^old. The borders and end-pieces are attached. The former 

consistsof two strips of silver in diaper pattern separated by 

narrow bands of red silk from a broad central band m gold 

end-pieces are woven with gold and silv^ p 
upper surface the britidars are in silver on a gold field and 
on the under surface in gold on a silver field. The cones arranged 
in thecentreof the terminal panel are floral, eight in number, 

but on the one extremity of the Shawl the si^^ 

apex deflexed to the left, on the other to the right. 1 his is a 
most significant peculiarity, but one that the writer is not aware 

to have observed in any other shawl. The deflection of the 
i cone is usually to the left except when it appears as^ a corner 

niece or in other positions where symmetry dictates its mversion. 

Needle-work embroidered on silk and with silk thread 
lliliil:: an important industry with the females of Sind. Silk weaving 

on 'ill the towns of Tatta .and KARACHI. 
The quality of the goods recently produced has, however, been 
■ ' ■ much below that of former years. ■ The silk fabrics best known 

TatiaSiiKs. — ^Has md ailacho. The garbis and ailachos 

of &ta /were formerly in demand over a large part of Western 
and Nottkbf’n India, but to-day they are almost unknown beyon 

From’ Namrpt^rm Hyderabad a beautiful brocade (No. 5 2) 
has been received, This: is Juideep green with diaper checkin 

■ fi ■' 'll v .i'; r,' ' ' ' ■ 
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.msMS., with the manufacture of the mixed ailk and cotton goods that 
SILK OF . , described in connection with Northern India as satin- 

so,™ .™a. h^ a s _ ^ ^ 

ric /»*rfr/, page >») *»"* «■ ““ forth, manufac ure of 

femaie bodices, Itnotm as rtaffurailfc, worn by all classes- 

Mr. Havell gives particulars of the manufacture of the satin cloth 
of Ariyalur. This he says is “distinct in style and of remarkable 
beauty in colour, as well as tasteful in the simple patterns vyoven, 
generally in stripes, across it. Th^ rMai (Hindi-~cA.,?0 worn 
by Native ladies is made of it. Only two men are engapd 

in this industry, which, as far as 1 know, has never been noticed 

before. A kind similar in style, but inferior in colour and execu- 
tion, is produced in the town of Trichinopoly, embroidered with 
patterns in silver lace.” 

Tanjore has a very nearly silmilar industry to that of Trichi- 
nopoly, the bulk of the weavers being concerned in the production 
of the mixed silk and cotton fabrics, in demand by the Muham- 
madans, and which attains such perfection in Aurangabad. ^ 

While exploiting the palace of Tanjore, with the object of 

discovering articles of interest for this Exhibition, the writer 

found a large assortment of the most beautiful garments and 
textiles A few of these have already been alluded to, in connec- 
tion wiih resist dyeing (page 366), but it remains to be added here 

that perhaps the most superb brocaded silks met with anywhere 

in India, w«e those discovered in the Tanjore toshakkhana. \n 

the Loan GoHection Gallery a selection of these wUl be tound-a 
s' , series of perfectly bewildering beauty. Plate No. So gives but 

, the fainteel conception of these textiles. It shows the cornet of 

' ' ’ a silk shawl or sdri in a crimson colour of such quality and depth 

" ^ ' seems as if the brocaded pattern in golden yellow green, 

Wd blue silk was viewed through a transp^ent^ held. In 
every 4pld.. new tones are discovered and more vivid life portrai- 
tures detected. The writer received the information from the 
State oflGys. that these silks had been made in Tanjore some few 
years ago.,., km he correct we have here a second evidence of 
a far higher iknoMedge in the textile arts than could be inferred 
from the manufactures pT the present day. 


Loan Colleo- 
tion. 
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But in connection with the Loan Collection brocades and Division 35. 
kinkhdbs of Surat, it will be found that satin brocaded silks 
almost precisely similar to those of Tanjore were made in Surat 
from 75 to 150 years ago. 

Before passing away from the silk textiles of Tanjore, reference 
may be here made to the kinkhdbs. A marvellous pair of trousers Einkhab. 
were discovered by the writer in the palace, the legs of which 
must be each at least 5 feet in diameter. These were made of a 
splendid gold brocade, the pattern of which, unlike the Persian 
designs of the saris (just alluded to), will be seen to be Cha” 
lukyan or, as it might also be called, Dravidian style. The bird 
shown all over the surface looks more like a peacock than the 
classic goose of South India, but its tail is a canopy of flowers in 
silver wrought on a special background of gold, ■while from its 
beak dangles the usual spray of flowers. This splendid piece of 
gold brocade is said to have been made in the palace by the 
expert weavers that were formerly retained by the Rajas. It is 
shown in Plate No. 81, fig. I. 

Madura and Dindigal have both fairly flourishing silk and 
silk and cotton industries that are concerned in the production of 
goods closely resembling the dariyais and gulbadans of the 
United Provinces and the Panjab. The$e find an outlet in 
meeting the demand for washing silk dress stuffs in South India. 

In Coimbatore, silk weaving is a distinct industry, but what 
is of even greater interest the rearing of the mulberry silk-worm 
is on a fairly Jarge scale. There is nothing very specially attrac- 
tive or artistic in the goods turned out. 

By way of concluding this very brief enumeration of the South 
Indian silk interests and silk goods produced, it may be worth- 
while to add that the silk weavers of the greater part of the 
Madras Presidency claim to have come from Gujarat. They 
speak a dialect of Gujarati and employ names for their loom and / 

all its parts and also for their yarns and textiles that are identical 
with those in use in Gujarat. The writer came across instances 
of this in Madura, Tinnevelly and Tuticcrin, while organising the . ' 

collections of silk textiles shown at the Exhibition. ^ 

This circumstance has a distinct bearing on the origin aiid . 
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sting silk trade of at least the Southern and 
the Presidency. In fact it would point to the 
methods of weaving and patterns found in the 
of the Presidency, being more 
the Gujarati immigrants of the 
1 to coincide with similar 
ith the wood carving, silver, ivory 


DIVISION 35. nature or the ex 
SOUTH^INDIA. Western tracts of 
possibility of the 
more Northern and Eastern parts 

ancient than those associated with 

South, a conclusion that will be seen 
observations in connection wi — -- - 
and dyeing of the region in question. ^ 

Mysore.—A fair assortment of the si 
seen at the Exhibition. The observat 
that the people of Mysore prefer dark rec 
the textile a purplish tint. In saris this 

the Persian cone-pattern along its inner , , „ 

of this may be mentioned as Nos. 391 x. and 39x2 made by Uovinda 
Savajee of Bangalore. These are of a very high cl^s, have broad 
gold borders worked in wavy lines and cost about Rs. 300 each. 

B. Oosman Khan Salar Khan Sahib of Bangalore contributes 
a long and interesting series of Mysore silks. No. 54 is a green 
sari checked in gold ; No. 56 a violet with gold _ wire check- 
ered lines and gold diUis-, No. 59 a red shot blue with bnck-re 
border and gold diapers; No. 68 a rich magenta m gauze 
texture with gold threads forming checks and narrow gold border. 

Travancore and Cochin send a few series of then charac- 
teristic sdris both in silk and in cotton. These are^ woven as 
gauzes in unbleached (pale straw coloured) fibre with beauti- 
fully worked borders. In the form of rumals or dopattas they 
' have usually boldly worked corner pieces inwrought with the weft 

- ■ so as to be softened in its colour by the silk carried above. 1 his 

^ ' is peculiar to these States and recalls the old cotton textiles of 

- r* U ^ the chaotcr of Wax Rcsist 
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flowered silks may be accepted as embraced by the account divisiok 35. 
shortly to be given of the Mixed Fabrics, 

But before leaving this section, it may be desirable to invite 
, attention to the chief brocaded silks shown. Those that have 
attracted most attention are the brocades contributed by the 
Industrial School of Aurangabad, of which mention may be made 
of No. 583, a rich electric blue, brocaded in a silk jdli around 
graceful gold dutis, Muhamed Habib shows a fine series of silk 
brocades and (Nos. 541 to 547). Of these No. 546~a 

blue-black textile wdth a bold jangla design in gold, and No, 

544~a satinette of delicate slate colour with a fdii in broad floral 
gold enclosing silver cones— are worthy of attention. Lastly, 

Muhamed Latif, also of Aurangabad, sends a set of brocades 
(Nos. 548 to 556) ; No. 553 is a drab satinette brocaded in silk 
fdih around gold bdlis* The goods shown by this manufacturer 
have attracted much attention because of their soft colours and 
graceful patterns. 

Although a considerable quantity of silk is reared 
in Burma, arery large percentage of the yarn that is woven has 
always been imported both from China and the Straits. The 
objection to taking life held so strongly by the Buddhists, has 
necessarily retarded the progress of a silk rearing industry. In 
the older dynasties, the capture and removal to Burma of Man!- 
puris w^as mainly occasioned through the necessity to secure silk 
workers. The descendants of these now form colonies in Prome, 

Ava and Amarapura. Mr. Hardiman has recently published a 
monograph on SH.k in Burma but unfortunately devoted a small 
portion of his attention to the study of the artistic results. He" 
tells us that the fabrics turned out fall under four groups : — (r) 
bala^ {2) acheik or (j) gaik^ and {4) sat» The descriptions 
given of these do not suffice, without an intimate knowledge of 
Burmese, to convey any very clear conception of their respective 
peculiarities. The bala silks appear to be plain, striped 01 
checkered and the other three forms to be striped but with vari^ 
ous figures worked within the stripes. Mr, Hardiman's descrip*- 
tion may be here given:— The word ^ acheik' implies that 
the threads of the shuttles (as many as one hundred^ and twenty 

3^7 
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,0 or across each of the other threads. The 
p are of different colours, but the spools in 
bute to the flowered figures on the surface of 
ire no raised figures, so that achei k cannot be 
ibroldery, embossment or tapestry, be the de- 
Both sides are exactly the same ; there is no 
; told, in King Mindon’s 
120 “ the number em- 
in King Pagan’s reign ; 
not acheik "bvii waik as the woof 
The Burma or Manipur 
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the fabric. Thei 
properly called 
sign what it may 

right or no wrong side.” It was, we ar 
reign that the threads were increased to 
ployed before having been three only, 
and the term first used was i.-’. 

threads moved in zig-zag patterns only. ^ 

weavers who first introduced the acheik design lived at Amara- 
pura near the Patodas-gyi pagoda.” The wavy design shown 
on all these acheik pasos and longyis was hardly, as Mr. Hardi- 

man suggests, derived from a foreign source, but is more likely 

infpn/lfrl trv oortrav the wavy form of the balustrade alongside 


influence of 

Eengun 

Pagoda. 




BrocadeSf KinhhmbB mid Cloths of GoM mid Silver* 

The term brocade^' is sometimes made to embrace all division 35 

SILJC 

flowered or patterned silfes in which the patterns are woven, not kihkhabs^ 
printed- A more restricted and accurate signification is often Brocades* 
given, namely thick textiles so manipulated that the pattern is 
distinct from or supplementary to the weft and thrown on its 
surface. The root of the word brocade is identical with that 
in broach and means stab or transfix.’^ It thus makes 
a direct reference to the small needle-like spools, that carry the 
pattern threads, being thrust between the warp (either by hand 
or machinery), in elaboration of the pattern. The process is in 
fact identical with that described in connection with flowered 
muslins. It is this act of passing special weft threads within 
the warp that has given origin to the superfluous and ambiguous 
expression of Loom Embroidery." 

Indian brocades in pure silk are called Amriis ; those with gold 
wire in addition to silk are Kinkhdhs. These two terms might cades, 
be accepted as naturally and conveniently separating the brocades, 
but unfortunately on the one extreme the transition is almost 
imperceptible from the so-called to the ordinary flowered 
silks, already fully discussed, and on the other from the Kinkhdbs 
to the brocaded and other borderings, braidings and trimmings. 

From time immemorial gold and silver wire have be^n drawn Cloth of Gold 
out to such a state of fineness that they may be woven into pure 
gold or silver cloth — doth of gold " literally — but more fre- 
quently the gold wire (kaldbafun) is used as a special weft along 
with silk, or as special warp threads, in the fabrication of the 
silk brocades that in India bear the name of kinkhdh (kincob) 
or more correctly kamkhdb. For particulars regarding '' Gold 
and Silver Wire Drawing, " consult the Divisioii below devoted 
to Gold Embroidery. ^ ^ r 

The poetic name literally means kam-A\ 
and khwdb--dmd.m* „ '' Apart from its more cryptic meaning, 
writes Mr, A, Yusuf Ali, in allusion to Insha’s punning lines, 
poet gives precedence to Kamkhwdb over the Kdkum 
fabrics, celebrated in Persian poetry; these were only 
night, but the climax was reached when the 
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and was seen by the superior light of day, when there was no 
deception.” Plate No. 47 shows an assortment of Ktnkh&bs zxid. 

Plate No. 81 sliows three more In detail 

Both cloth of gold ” and Kinkhdb are mentioned in the 
Vedas. Megasthenes, speaking of the costumes of the princes of 
India, remarks that their robes were worked in pure gold. The 
rich stuffs of Babylon, brought from India, were in all proba- 
bility gold brocades from Ahmedabad, Benares or Murshidabad. 

It would appear, however, that the Ktnhkiibs were originally 
woven of pure gold and that silk was added both to give a 
body to the textile and to afford a means of colour illumination, 
siikbroeades. Brocaded silks {Amrus) are made at Murshidabad, Benares, 
Bhawalpur, Multan, Ahmedabad, Surat, Yeola, Poona and Au- 
rangabad. These have already been briefly indicated and will 
be still further dealt with in connection with “ mixed fabrics. ’ 
Although pure silk brocades are doubtless made, by far the most 
characteristic textiles of this kind are those with cotton or with 
wool, for both warp and weft, but with silk patterns brocaded over 
the surface. These are commonly designated Himrus (Plate No. 
46-A ) but, as already hinted, the isolation of the Amrus and 
Himrus is probably impossible and at the same time unde- 
sirable. So again a textile may be a silk brocade with simply a 
speck of Kaldbaian (gold) thread to illuminate a particular feature 
;; of the pattern, just as a fabric of pure gold may be " enamelled,” as 

expression goes, by a speck of coloured silk. It thus becomes 
hopeless to arbitrarily restrict the names given to textiles, the 
more so since the same name or a derivative from it may, in the 
Provinces of India, have different meanings attributed to it. But 
if a liberal use of gold or silver wire be accepted as the 
V condition that justifies the use of the name then 

‘ " ' ■ , there may be said to be the following kinds of Kinkhdbs - 

” or Silver. 

gold or silver thread cover the ^eater 
1 coloured silks are shown only here 
;ck out the design. These are the 
hey would be too heavy for garments 
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piebald colour. The pattern is made up of 

S' 

::t^:aTLr»rirr-^ 

is in the KinkhAb bordering or braid {Ktnara\ This is woven 
in gold with an elaborate and minute pattern in pa e co our 
silk The stalks and foliage of the scroll are in dull metallic 
Seen The flowers are composite, each floret outlined in gold 
Ibere is first one large flower in pale pink alternately inverted, and 
between two of these are ten similarly formed but smaller flowers 
in two or three shades of pale yellow, blue and brown. 

was said to have been worn by the Maharaja Sir Ishwari Prasad 

Narain Singh Bahadur, G.C.S.I., and to have been manufactured 

"Thelond set are the property of the Hon’ble Madho LaU, 
Rais of Benares-a gentleman who it will be seen acted as a mem- 
ber of the Judging Committee, and has for many years taken th 

Lenest interest in the development of the art industries of Indi. 

No 122-^ is a coat [Aba). The material is a pale neutral yellow 

with a conventional design of the poppy worked all oyer^*^- ^ 

ZLt Z in silver, the flowers in gold and the stems in black sfik. 
This wonderful design was reproduced especially for the E - 
hibition, and sold readily and several orders for further pieces o i 

; -y ve given as th. na.es oi th. ohiei 

' tors and some of the more remarkable goods on 

: .Benares in the Sale Gallery 

■ Chief Exhibits ON VIEW. ■ ^ , . 

' ' : I. . . B«NmS.-P«haps th. KiMdi that has attracted 

at Jhotand d.s.rv»ily SC .ay be said te he the on. mad. by 
^^arl-Das Gopi Nath oi Benares. This ts a restoratmn rf a 
charLng design found by the writer on an old gament in _ 

possession iof the Hon'hle Mnnshi Madho Lai of 

Ldly permitted itfo be copied. The ongmal has been agnre 

^ ML No. St, fig.;>. The ground or field colonr .s ar.ch 


Pauevn. 


Poppy 

Pattern. 
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most beautiful sAri in the Exhibition. No 164^^ a 

p„rple .ilk completely brocaded in gold in ^ 

Lolls o( floral and animal forms surrounding large cones that 
Le peacock and deer within. This is one of the most ^perb 
coats in the Exhibition and justly earns the award given it by t e 

Judging Cominittee. . 

4 L Dalu Mull Atma Ram of Benares sends a series of bro- 
caded coats, vests, etc. These have been registered as Nos 31 to 
«;7 No. 5 5 is a jacket in gold jAldAri with opaque white flowers 
within the gold meshes. No. 57 is a coat with an elaborate 
jmgla gold design all over the surface. All these articles of dress 

are in silk, muslins or gauzes. 

5. Girdhar Das Hari Das of Benares sends an assortment ot 
amrus, pots and MnkhAbs. His goods have been registered 
under Nos, 1482 to 1574- No. 1565 is an amru or silk brocade 
on a field of sienna with dull green bAtas, picked out in magenta. 
No. 1484 is a pale slate coloured silk, checked with silver and 
with gold rosettes within the silver meshes. No. 1 572 is a flower- 
ed cotton muslin unbleached with diagonal floral scrolls in silver 
much like many of the jamdanis described in connection with 

the flowered muslins of Dacca. 

6. Bulhadra Prosad Gobandhan Das of Benares sends a good 

series of pots or brocaded silks, registered as Nos. 1475 to 1481. 
Of these No. 1477 may be specially mentioned, a pale green 
brocaded silk, the silk pattern &nc\osmg chameli bUtis, No. 1478 
is &pot zard or yellow silk brocaded in silver worked into diago- 
nal checks athwart which a leaf is thrown. No. 1480 is a katnar- 
band tdsi of six colours (green, pink, blue, red, yellow, purple) in 
. bands i inch in breadth and with gold checks worked over their 
surfaces. These stripes run across the fabric and end in marginal 
^Idgkofas. 

i yiiMohammad Husain Nakshband of Mohalla Alaipura, Bena- 
' furnished two kinkhdbs in dull green with a delicate 

partem in gold (Nos. 1270 and 1271). 

8. Monlyr, Abdul Rahman Sardar of Mohalla Madanpura, 
Benares, has sent a, good series of silk gauzes and brocades (pots), 
registered as Nosi 1251 to 1269. Of these the following may be 
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divisiok 86 in design and workmanship though, if anything Surat has recentiy 
BiviaoK 86. m design ^ Ahmedabad. A very extensive series 

tom these aacient seats of the craft is on view at the 

Ei hition. Mowing the system adopted above w* Bena^-. 

an ennateration of the chief coll.et.ons on vtew may be here 

Chief Exhibits ON View. 

Perhaps the most instructive collection at the Exhibrtion 
may be said to be the series from Ahmedabad exhibited on 
of L minor Jevabhai Chuni Lai Fatichand, and registered under 
No' "Isi to 86IB. This was discovered by the wnter in he 
Wazir District Court. It seems the owner, a kmhkab ded^, 
died some 20 years ago and his estate has been under administra- 
tion ever since. Moreover, it is understood many of these fabrics 

had been in stock for many years previously and are approx- 
mately 100 years old. Among the 

work used for drapings, table covers, cushions.^ etc., there are 
Tany of great beauty such assmall squares or table covers worked 
in the design figured by Sir George Birdwood {Industrial Arts of 
India, Plate 68), and many other equally charming ne 
Pale Weh patterns. A feature of great beauty about this senes is their pa e 

Lh tones. From the European stand-point these are infinitely 

superior to the modern glaring colours and wall paper designs o 

nine-tenths of the modern manufactures of Ahmedabad and Surat 

^ r mf^rlt IS woveii in gold and green but with 

tinft ot except-ioiidi . 1 -I 
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place of tapestries^ may be followed by others and thus lead division 35* 

to a new market for the kinkhdb weavers of India, kinkhabss 

SUBAT 

2, Bhagwan Das Tribhwan Das of Chippopol, Ahmedabad, 
is one of the best known manufacturers of silk brocaded gauzes 
in India. He has furnished a large series to the Exhibition that 
have been register^ under Nos. 934 to 978, This includes some 
superb sdrts from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 each, in all shades of colour 
and worked with gold, silver or coloured silks. 

3. Hari Krishna Das Lala B ha i, merchant of Surat, sends an 
extensive assortment of silk and gold sdrts. Many of these are 
in dark red with circular gold biUis, Most of these silk gauzes 
are admirably woven and in the richest and softest colours, 
tastefully picked out in gold or silver, 

4. Parbhudas Rugnath Petigara of Ahmedabad has sent 
several amru silks and obtained a first prize with silver medal 
for them. 

5. Alybhoy Tajbhoy of Surat has sent a series of 

for which he secured a bronze medal. They have been regis- 
tered under Nos. 2007 to 2022, No. 2013 is an elaborate gold 
design with silver points on blue-black silk, A feature of this 
manufacturers goods appears to be Ms style of black silks with 
gold and silver brocadings. He has also contributed many very 
beautiful silk brocaded 

6, Dayabhai Jagjivan Das Jarivala of Surat shows many very 
charming kinkhdbs and brocaded silks. These have been regis- 
tered under Nos, 2301 to 2325. No. 2315 is an amber coloured 
textile brocaded in dull yellow silk and forming a closely inter- 
laced design through which sprays of flowers are thrown in silver 
wire that look like chains of pearls. Another sample is kinkhdb 
in black with a design in gold and silver, taken doubtless from 
the human hand. This was selected by Mr. C. L. Burns, Principal 
of the School of Art, Bombay, for the panelling of the Bombay 
Room and may be recognised in Plate No. 2, 

7, Pranjivandas Dulabhram, 182 Haripura Bhavani Vad, 

Surat, has sent to the Exhibition a varied series of brocaded silks ^ 
and gauzes. These are mostly in checks and stripes of gold with 
contained bdiis in gold or silver. They have been registe 
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«,VISI0« ... under Nos. 34x5 to 3444, and will be found well worthy of the 

B^way or^mparison with the every-day goods, so to speak, 
it may be useful to once more direct the visitor’s attention to the 
corresponding manufactures in the Loan Collection Gallery. ^ la 
Udechand Ichhachand of Surat has contributed a fine old series of 
articles which, he says, were made in Surat from 75 to 150 years 
Old Saris. ago. Of these special attention may be given to a cotton sart, 

dark blue with border in gold the scrolls being m metallic blue 

acutely bent and interlaced with a green scroll, the latter having 
pink and orange flowers. The end-piece is a plain gold panel 
surrounded hy the bordering. The owner says this was made 
in Surat 100 years ago. Then to the silk sdri in rich purple 
red, brocaded with yellow silk borders and checkered design. 

It will be seen that the field of this garment has flowers {btitis) 
in alternate oblique rows brocaded in green edged with yellow, 

- and blue edged with black. The end-piece is a panel of flowering 
■trees in alternate green and blue. This lovely sdrt is said to 
'have been made at Surat 75 years ago. Attention may next ^ e 

fumed to the bright red brocaded in yellow and green wit 

•the borderings or in blue. The Persian cones are xoxxo 
in the example described from the palace of Tanjore ® x)wn 

in Plate No. 80. The upper of these cones is in green silk, the 
lower in yellow— the two being separated by a border in white. 

The field of the Jin has blue butt's all over it. This is said to 

have been made in 'Surat 75 years ago. _ 

■ A sample that may perhaps attract more attention t an any 

A #: -of the others is, how'ever, a wz that would seem to be in spun 

" ■ffedik.t i ; 'eri silk. It is dyed a rich crimson and has yellow bdHs laid side- 
. ; ;.,wajs all over the field. 'Ihis habit of placing the field bdtts 

•'em fteir sides seems more or less peculiar to all the finer o 
... I Gujarat. The borders are in narrow black floral scrolls 

’011^ tied w^^^ yellow. The end-piece is a panel of^ flowering 
trees .with ' pale yellow green leaves, dhis exquisite piece 
of work is perlbsips the finest example of Indian spun silk known. 
The pecuUarit;^' pf ;the design being outlined in black and the 
flowers edged a .second" sh^^ the substance colour are 
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green leaves and pale purple carnation-Hke flowers outlined in 
darker purple. 

BarODA. — From the collection of gold brocades exhibited by 
His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda, the following may be 
specially commended:— No. 1055— A gold gauze sdri 

in asmlt pattern. This is very similar to the Aurangabad 
(Paithan) sdri in the Sale Gallery (described below) only that the 
pattern is bolder though the severity of the black outlines 
somewhat mars the result. The border is a flowing, though 
sharply angular scroll, with the usual peacock in blue and green 
in place of the geometric design of paroquets in the Aurangabad 
sample. The scheme of colour is so similar in both that they 
might be said to have been made by the same person. 
No. io57™A Benaxes Silk Ska Hu in magenta with a free all 
over pattern in gold with green spots and contaming in the 
end-piece cones compacted of birds and flowers. No. 1058--- 
Silk Shallu {sulidar mundile). ThQ^ body is terra-cotta silk 
gauze striped with gold. The end-piece consists of gold check 
with a flowing scroll worked in the most delicate green, red 
and blue. No. 1061— Silk Paitbani Shallu ; red and blue with 
gold motichur border. It is a charming sdri^ double-woven 
with delicate purple blue on one side and crimson on the 
other, No. io 6 ']S'iikpatola sdr^ gold. asvaH ^2.titmy This 
is built up oi pato la silky centre and borders exactly as in 
the Aurangabad sdri described below. The word asvali (pos- 
sibly asmani) may mean blue and makes a reference to the 
prevalence of that colour in the design. The is in the 

usual deep brown red with green, bright red, white and yellow. 

Hyderabad —Although Aurangabad and Razchur 

are more famed for their silk brocades {amrus) already described, 
arid their mixed silk and cotton brocades {himrus)^ to be 
described below, than for their kinkkdbs^ still a fairly large 
manufacture of gold textiles exists, Aurangabad, or rather the 
neighbouring :town of Pattan (Paithan), is in fact specially noted 
Pattan SaHs, for a particular quality and pattern of gold and silk gauze. It 
would be next to impossible to convey anything like a concep- 
tion of these marvellous textiles by a description alone. They 
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are usually woven of dark or neutral orange-red silk and are division 
checkered or striped with gold lineS; the meshes or interspaces kinkeabs 
being filled up with various designs in gold, the most prevalent be* 
ing the almost classic Chalukya n goose carrying an olive branch 
in its beak. The borders and end-pieces axe woven separately 
and sewn on to the body cloth of the sdrtj hut instead of 
being in gauze they are formed of a compactly woven and 
firm silk brocade, with a large admixture of gold. The most 
striking peculiarity of these brocades and end-pieces is the 
persistence of exceptionally bright and showy colours, namely, 
moss green, canary yellow, pale metallic blue and bright pink. 

These are worked into flowing angular scrolls on a field of pure 
translucent gold and are framed by narrow bands composed 
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d«^S FI/.- OFFiCiA L catalogue. 

j •K/./i iiv mr George Birdwood is in tlie possession of His 
mvisiON 35 . described by Jsir ueorge on 1 -V.p historic 

ki»Sbs. Majesty the King and wan takm from India, dnrmg 
AURANGA- . ^ gg Prince of Wales, to this country m 1876. 

fhere am several very heautitul examples of t ese Pattaii 
soVi-s to be seen in the Exhibition. In the Lorn, Collertion Gal- 
iery, as already detailed. His Highness the Maharaja^ (Ga ■ 
S of Baroda shows several, all more or less histone m interest, 

• 1 -n in Viave been worn by certain Maharanis during 

Pattan gold Since know Gallery one of the finest 

their wedding ceremonials. In the Sale Gal y , . tyr 

ever exhibited will be found. This was discove y • 
Percy Brown while exploiting the resources of Auraiigabad for 
TlLhlbiUon. The;owner originally p»sesse two, « h-^ 
fallen into adverse circumstances and failing to 
treasures had one of them burned to recover the gold of which 

it was woven. The other 

hasbeen sold to theindustrial Museum of ^^^ing 

givea of this .ifn' by the exhibitor, is 

--Tbefamous sdri>’ he writes » was prepared for the Mahara a 

Bhosla of Nagpur in 1853 at the cost of Rs. a,20O, but as 
kingdom was annexed, it did not reach the Royal family. It 
was therefore, left with Baba Shetba of Paithan, under whose 
the work WR. prodnced. As dm 
■rupt, it was offered for sale at Aurangabad. N°. 82 

V- intended to represent this Aurangabad (Pattan) u wi 1- 

out colour the mere outline of the design is meaningless 
industrial The Industrial School of Aurangabad has contributed a set of 

i&lad. gold manufactured there. Abdul Aziz of Aurangabad 

, Lnds some very creditable kMM^s suck as No. 484-a da^ 

1 ' green ground with gold over which a jdh of green butts and 

’ . . silver wire, picked out with blue and pink, has been thrown. 

: Pa«i;«b--There is no authentic information as to the pre- 

. : ■ sent existence of a Mnkh&b Industry at Delhi or anywhere m the 

- Paniab. Doubtless during the times of the Mughal Emperors, 
however, there were State kinkhU weavers. At all events some 
of the finest hinmbs in the Exhibition are those that date 
from about the tinie' of Akbaf and for a couple f 
subsequently. The : Rajas of Kashmir and Chamba had m those 
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d gold a.d g-«n odlined wiU, black and ‘ 

SILK ^ .. , niiflmed in a deeper shade, the leaves 

” •- •t-i.cic TK« end-oiece is simply a broader form 


a MH T,, ,,a.piece is simply a broader form 

green outlm ^ ^ in the border. This beautifuU«?««?'^««^ 

•sbelleirto'hTealso belonged to Raja Balibhadar in A. D. 


1590. 


'L,t««l.-MURSH1DABAD-Is often spoken of as turning out 
• hh/h, but at the present day at all events little or no gold and 
I;;::! wL is used Ithe goods produced are. therefore, the 
or silk broaden d„c„^d abo^. 

VI f1 P Aurangabad work detailed above. In the Burhan- 
p„resr»>p es the field ot body of the .M U »ually pale bte 

:;tt:rjh red and the gold ~ “ ^^Torpt 

S"rbt;Sy ~>o„,ed floral cones snpported by pea- 

cocks have and TaNJORE.— Reference has al- 

Maaras. lendid kinkhdbs to be seen in the Loan 

ready been made to the splend a ^ 

Collection with the c>i^iig»^ 

t oto case where that textile is displayed, w.11 be seen 
,n the same g .„„„„abad type that doubtless may have all 

.eversl . nr lie old examples of which it 

Z7inkhdbs rather than the 
; . 5 : manufactures tai^ei^^^^ortiern India. The best senes on 

SI the ExUbitlon are those made by 

^ie;W at the 1 ij:c No ^ 77-4 is a pale green hart 

^t“rrftp^rS;«se Sth olali and yeliow with goM 
CtSeSS SS No. 377-9 a biack held with 

of white and gold. ;Ttie is described as a muhn U h 
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gulbadan. Lastly No* 37 8- x is a sdH in maroon coloured sillc nmsxON 35. 
woven in satinette and having circular gold spots. The backs kink^bs. 
of most of these (^ZB\-kink}mhs are glazed as in the silks of Sind, 

Multan and Bhawalpur, 

This very cursory account of the kmkkdh industries of India 
may be concluded by a few observations that in the writer^s 
opinion largely account for the undoubted degeneration witnessed 
during the past 20 years or so in the kinkhdhs of India. 

Vested Jiiterests.— Before passing away from the kinkhabs^ it European 
seems necessary that the strongly European feeling of many 
of the modern examples should be explained. As has been 
indicated in more positions than one in this work, the unavoid- 
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injury to the industry since it it be so acsucu .u ,, 

not sized this becomes impossible. _ 

The design is drawn on thin sheets o( mica and when 
approved by the trader is set on a miniature frame by the 
Sgner and given to the weaver. By tying his warp threads 
1 to the yellow sUk tags on the model (tame and drawing them 
through the comb, the loom is set and the work may be then 
carried out by a person almost quite uniamiliar with the design 

Decadence of Taste-While examining a large series of old 
designs one of the chief kinhUb manufacturers expressed amuse- 
menLt the interest shown in worthless old mica sketches, long 
out of fashion. He explained that he possessed ^ book of great 
value from which all his most successful designs had, for some 
years past, been taken. On being desired to show this treasured 
pattern book, he produced a sample-book of English wall papers. 
It was learned that the weaver in question bad, some 
been sent to London in connection with an Exhibition. While 
walking down a street he saw, in the window of a shop, a display 
1 of wall papers and thinking some of these would be of use to him 
in Indiafpassed within the shop and had presented to him the 
pattern book he had found of such infinite value ever since. 
This at once explained the monstrous degeneration perceived in 
the Benares kMhMs, and it is deplorable to think of fabrics 
.t a cost of perhaps ^lo sterling a yard being produced 


Sketches on 
Mica. 



Silks deals forcibly with the decline of Native taste and puts the divi|0N 3B 
popular notion tersely in the following sentence The growing kinkhab 
demand in India is for stuffs that looh silky and catch the eye by 
their finish and the ‘ European elegance ’ of pattern.” It is this 
“ European elegance ’’ that is ruining the art conceptions of India 
by depriving them of their originality, sentiment and poetry, and 
in no class of manufactures is this more apparent and deplorable 
than in the textiles. 

Awards for Division 35.— Silks. 

First Prize with gold medal to Bhagwan Das Gopi Nath of awards 
Benares for Mnkhdbs, 

First Prize with silver medal to Parbhudas Rugnath Petigara 
of Ahmedabad for brocaded silk JBrf. 

First Prize with silver medal to Nur Mohammad Maulvi 
Khalilul Rahman and M. Rahmatalla Sardar of Benares for 
kinkhdb. 

First Prize with silver medal .to L. Mathura Das of Benares 
iox kinkhdb choga. 

First Prize with silver medal to Baba Shetha of Pattan, 
Aurangabad, for brocaded gauze Affz-f. 

Second Prize with bronze medal to R. Balbhadra Das 
(Bhaddo Mai) of Benares for kinkhdb choga. 

Second Prize with bronze medal to Budhu Bhusan Biswas, 
Baluchar, Murshidabad, for brocaded silk exhibited by Tinkari 
Salia of Baluchar. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Kutooh Shaikh of Baluchar, 
Murshidabad, for Irocaded silk exhibited by Durga Sanka 
Bhattacharji of Baluchar. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to the Industrial School, 
Aurangabad, for 

’ Third Prize with bronze medal to L. Dalu Mai, Atma Ram 
kinkhd,b ‘chdga. ^ ^ ^ i ^ 

Third Prize with bronze nledal to Alibhoy Lagbhoy of Surat, 
for gold kinkhdb". 

Commended for gold kinkhdb sdri—K Oosman Khan Salat 
Khan Sahib of Bangalore Citj'. ' 

Commended for a Ramachand Mulchand of Barbda.' 
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*=., Commended for UintUt lungi-Ti^y^ Mahomm.d of 
»Sr «Kj_Girdan Das Hari Das of Beoares. 

Division, S6.— Wool and pashm. . u 

Wool takes a very subordinate position among the arb crafts 
of India. This proceeds doubtless from two circums ances, 
„v its unsuitability as a material of clothing to the climatic 
conditions of the greater part of this country and its very perisn 
able nature when subjected to the conditions that prevail m India 

There is also a further circumstance of some value, thoup 

consequence very possibly of the preceding, namely, relative y 
inferior quality of the wool afforded by the sheep of India. 

Fleece Of a In Kashmir, a large and highly artistic inclust^ 

turies, had a world-wide fame, but the material used is the under 
fleece of a goat and, therefore, a Idnd of hair rather than ^ 
this \B hx^n ^ pashm. The goat froin jhicK it is obta^d 
inhabits the Alpine tracts of the North-Wost^ Himalaya 
especially the Northern slopes into Western Thibet. ^ _ 

^It is in the Panjab, therefore, that woollen goods attain im- 
portance and no apology need be given for the foremost position 
Lmg assigned, in the remarks thalfollow, to that province and 

its frontier State of Kashmir. -r; r.Wv/.. 

Panjab.— Dr. Forbes Watson’s great work on The Textile 
Manufactures and Costumes of the People devotes 

many pages to the subject of wool. It also republishes the jjury 
Reports of the Exhibition of 1851, where the Kashmir 
^ and Shawls were for the first time displayed to -'urope in a 

; ■ . sufficiently exhaustive manner to convey ^ 

IIIItvH ^ their merit and beauty. Mr. B. H. Baden Powell s Hand-lo k 
W&PfyW': of the Manufactures and Arts of the Panjah'ms, m lea^ y, le 
' Official Report of the Panjab Exhibition. It affords much useful 

' ' '■ ' infortnation, regarding the woollen manufactures of Northern 
' I #4 =ao years ago. It also republishes « Mr. Moorcroft s 

literature, still ehrher and most admirable and detailed account of the Kash- 
mir shiv^Plnanufactures {Travels, Volume II. Chapter III) an 
article that' hi® been, drawn upon by every subsequent wri er. 
Sir George BiVdWqod’^ Industrial Arts of India, while it does 
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not devote a special chapter to the woollen manufactures and division S6. 
shawls^ gives many useful particulars^ more especially in the cliap- pashm. 


ters devoted to embroidery and carpets. Mr, Kipling, in connec- 
tion with the report on the Calcutta International Exhibition and 
in numerous subsequent papers, has afforded useful details regard- 
ingf these manufactures. In i88^ Mr. X). C. Johnstone wrote a 
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m,islo» 3.. price they range from Re. 50 to Ra. 10,000 each-the total »a!ne ot 

WOOL AND .Up -oiiection being well over £40,000. 

PASH.. COlIeOj^.^^^ 

necessitate a careful and minute study of the technique of the 
woollen shawls and kindred teatdes and a laborious study of all 
the designs met with before he could be in a position to analyse 
the results obtained by the beautiful series on view. 

Since neither the necessary time nor the space can be devoted 
to this most attractive study, the reader must be prepared for 
the remarks that follow dealing with but the salient points of the 
subiect. It may, however, be useful to follow the example adopted 
under both Cotton and Silk, namely, to reserve the more artistic 

aoods— Shawls and Brocades-for separate treatment. 

° Wool and P«sAm.-The woollen manufactures of India gen- 
erally may be said to consist of woven or felted blankets and 
piece-goods, of a very coarse nature usually, and only occasionally 
ornamental. In the Panjab, the finest plains wool is that of 
Hissar, but Ferozepur, Lahore, Jhang, Shahpur, Peshawar, Dera 
Ismail Khan, Amritsar, Multan, Rawal Pindi and Jhelum each and 
all produce wool in fair quantity and quality. A large proportion 
of the wool worked up in the province, more especially that used 
in adulteration or as a substitute for pashm, comes from Australia. 
Bikanir also supplies a good quality of wool that is now being 
1 11 bv Ka-ra,clii to foreign markots# Pctsh/ffi usua.lly 
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treated ao ae to teaemble ot a miatute of fashm 

DIVISION 36. £bat . ... I either eh tara or do tara according 

wooden “tiXtdoS thread is used in weaving. ^n««.sthe 

aba&uis ^ has been 


1- bech shrunh (felted), 
name pven to f ^en with 

r.ttl"nThy wedW Lmered within the rod 

while exposed to the sun. 


^TU^chlef^ seats of the artistic woollen manufactures are 
fien.trif.oL. Ihe chief^ Awvritcarand Guirat. Sirsa, 


ManufaetuPe. 


The chiet seals ui txx.. ^ ^ ^ 

Iptlr devoted to Shawls and again under the class devoted to 

A tt^'eatensive assortment of fine quality aerges 

■d fl fnt the Exhibition either as piece-goods or done up 
Will be seen . worked on the two ends so as to 

in dress len^hs, w«h a S ^ T,,,y 

“““ Itrwbkf grey or blue in colour and of all qualities from 
are mostly white, g y gentlemen's wear, to the 

the coarser heavy .nsortment will also be 

finest serges for la embroidered 

found with the front pane , y ' - ^hi- 

in silk by a sort of French knot stitch. The best sene 

bited by Davi Sahai Chamba Mall of Amritsar. 

^ UNITED PR0V1NCES.-These Provinces are by no means self- 
• tEp matter of wool. A fair quantity is produced in 

“f^'ShapurLbylarthe best wool comes from the hill 
Agra and Mirzapu , j , wt • • md 'Riit the supplies 

V a ■ * rvf rvnrbwal Almora and Nairn Tab But tne suppucD 

■ 'twr romlhePanjab, Rajputaua, Sind and foreign countries, 

T,L m«ior portion of the demands of these provinces. _ 

1. e«r.i-The manufacture of coarse cloth and inferior 
blanhet. may be said to be the chief gocds produced, d the manu- 
‘ factures of the Cawnpore Woollen Mills he disregarded. 

Wdos-Felting is to some J 

Patterns aie usually obtained by making thm felts of the desired 

cXrs and cnttinj these np in the shap. « 

a..lgu.. They are then assorted on the lelting sntface a 
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ZL Lar-sUirls a..d .iris. The chief places noted tor these 

arp Alaii Khaiwana and Indana. 

The nmndas or felts of J odhpur and Jaipur are exceptiona y 

fine They are pure white and are often ornamented by a sort 
of appUqud method by which successive layers of dog-tooUr cu 

fringes id flowers of white or of red or orange coloured felts 

n t- i* ached to the t- n 

Madras and MYSORE.-The black wool of Mysore, Bel ary 

and Kurnool and the white wool of Coimbatore are the two 

qualities best known. The sheep of Madras 

Lniamto Tinnevelly, yield hair rather than wool. The only 
manufactures are carpets and blankets. Of the former, Acre are 
five centres of production-Bangalore, Ellore in Godavari, Masuh- 
patam in Kistna, Walajanagar in North Arcot and Ayyampet m 

Taniore The woollen mills of Bangalore turn out serges and 

oZ textiles; here and there all over the Presidency ordinary 
country blankets are made. 

Shuwls aiiid ChadduTSf^ 

Disregarding for the moment the popular classification o 
these textiles, according to size, shape and purpose, in oth 
words into plaids, shawls, handkerchiefs, table-covers, curtein^, 
scarves etc, it may be said that there are two mam forms or 
methods of productiL, W.-, the Tili or Kanikar and the Am^ 
lay. The former have the patterns elaborated on the loom, fte 
latter by means of the needle. The one is woven, the other 
embroidered. This exceedingly simple and useful separation un- 
fortunately is no sooner stated than it has to be withdrawn, for, 
excepting with the very most expensive loom shawls, the needle 
is invarkbly used to furnish certain portions of the design m all 
Idem shawls. In fact Kashmir shawls are more frequently pro- 
duced as the combination of hamhar and amlikar methods than 

of either the one or the other by itself. , ir 

Another useful hint for classification may be had from the 
circumstance that many shawls (it would be safer to say the majo- 
rity of the Kaihral? Shawls) are , made by a sort of patchwork. 
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That is to say where the patterns are to be loom woven [iiJt Bivrsio 
work)^ they are formed in ribbons or strips that may be twelve ^pask 
to eighteen inches in breadth or not more than half to two inches 
broad. These flowered ribbons are woven on exceedingly cnrioiis 
little looms, of so primitive a character, in fact, that it is difficult 
to believe the results seen conld have been obtained by such 
means. The ribbons are then cut to the desired lengths, are Eibijoiis. 
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traffic, and the check thereby given has never been remedied, division S6. 
In fact the fashion has changed in Europe and America, so that ^pashbl 
these shawls are now mainly curiosities or are used as draperies. 

During its prosperity the vast profits of the Kashmir shawl 
trade led to their production by power-loom, more especially at 
Paisley. Some 30 to 40 years ago it was an admitted necessity 
in Scotland that a bride should receive a Paisley imitation 
Kashmir shawl. Although these shawls had the severity of all 
power-loom fabrics they reproduced every detail of the Kashmir 
originals and the resulting cheapening process greatly helped to 
destroy the European demand for both the Kashmir original and 
the Paisley imitation, and reacted injuriously also on the Indian 
market. The shawl weavers of India look entirely to India as 
their market and it was perhaps an unfortunate circumstance 
that they ever established a continental market for their goods. 

In India expensive Kashmir shawls have for centuries been 
much sought after by the princes and nobles. The possession of 
one or more of priceless value was an admitted mark of nobility, 
and accordingly such shawls were treasured and handed down 
from generation to generation. Some of the finest Kashmir 
shawls are, therefore, those belonging to the older families of 
India. The Loan Collection will accordingly be seen; to possess a 
series of the greatest beauty and some of them very old and 
historic in interest. 

Maniptilation or Fabrication*-^lt would serve no useful 
purpose were the writer to attempt a description in a few sen- 
tences of all the stages of manufactures and the methods and 
contrivances adopted in the Kashmir shawl trade. It is essential 
that persons who desire a comprehensive conception should con- 
^ suit some of the numerous technical works that exist. One of the 
most interesting may be said to be that written by Moorcroft a. 
distinguished traveller and botanist — who visited Kashmir some , , 

sixty years ago. It may suffice the purpose of the present publi- 
cation to abstract a few passages from his most admirable paper - 

on Kashmir shawfe : — ^^When the warp is fixed in the loom, 
fVi h h TDattem drawer and the and 

^uru or persons who determine the proportion of yarn of different 
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DIVISION 36. 
WOOL AND 
PASHMi 


colour, the number of threads to wnica li 

which it is to be followed, and so on in succession, until the w o 
pattern has been described. From his dictation, the iahm-gur 
writes down the pattern in a kind of character or shorthand, an 

delivers a copy of the document to the weavers. 

“The workmen prepare the tops, or needles, by arming eac 
with coloured yarn of the weight of about four grams; ties 
needles, without eyes, are made of light smooth wood, and ai 
both their sharp ends slightly charred to prevent their^ becomii 

roughorjagged through working. Under the supermtenden. 
of tarah'guru, the weavers knot the yarn of the io/* to the war 
The face or right side of the cloth is placed next to the ^oun 
the work being carried on at the back or reverse, on which ha: 
the needles in rows, and differing in number from four hundred 
fifteen hundred, according to the lightaess or heaviness of t 
embroidery. As soon as the Ustad is satisfied that the wc 
of one line or woof is completed, the comb is brought down up 
it with a vigour and repetition apparently very disproportionate 

the delicacy of the materials.’' ^ 

“ The cloth of shawls, generally, is of two kinds, one plain, 
Twined cloth. threads, one twilled, or of four. The former was, in p 

times, wrought to a great degree of fineness, but it has been 
' , . late less in demand. The various twilled cloths are usually fr 

; i ^ cto li girahs or nails wide. Shawls are twilled and are cc 
monly about 24 nails broad and differ in their extent of fi< 
Two persons are employed in weaving a cloth of this breac 
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woof bein^ driven np tightly, and in others left open, from which 

^ 1 t 1 1 *1 1. WOOL ANO 

results a succession of bands, sufficiently disttnguisnable whilst pashm. 
without colour, but still more obvious when dyed. The open 
texture is in a degree remediable by the introduction of fresh 
,<1 I • L I* f’lip't'f' tQ nA <511 ffi fnr that which has been 


the struct! 


rf this natute is^ drowned in t1 
)ractice to ensure a good field s 
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Weaver. 


reading or embroidery are resorted to tor oru. • 

wls wiU be dealt with in the remarks below and the cloth 
t rUcial section. The English word “ shawl came 
Hindi \h&ll and thus carries with it a token of the early 
3n of England with the Kashmir shawl trade. There are 

f 1 t \ —These are long narrow shawls always sold in 
u varies according to the central field or matan 

^ -bcilu When the mat an is plainj the shawl 
• If four colours are sewn together it is 

'"r” ^ if there be a central medallion of flowers, etc., in 
shawl is spoken of as chand (moon), and if it has 
fl”’ these are kuni. When an end panel is distinctly 
t' to sav is broader than the side borders, the 
^ ’ k^n of as shahpasand or falledar (King’s pattern), and 
re only equal to the borders it is chardaur or 
wi Ti the nattern is woven or embroidered so that it is 
Knth sides the shawl is a 
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The prevailing colours are wlntQ (safe^ umsiORS^. 

crimson {gulanar)f scaxht (kermim), purple {uda)^ blue {ferojsi), pashm. 
green [zingari) and yellow {zard). Colours. 

2nd: Kasaba or Chuddar- Btimal — {Plate No, 50 top corners 
and Plate No> Ji middle Hne).~These are more or less square 
shawls. They have assumed their present forms and qualities 
very largely in consequence of European demand. The adahkai 
{posi) ox half shawl is also a European suggestion. It is so 
embroidered or woven that when folded across the middle, the 
pattern will show on both exposed surfaces. If there be thus 
revealed three strips of ornamental work, it is iehri hcl^ and if 
oxdj tmo^ dohri h el. The Rampur ckaddar is a fine quality 
shawl, woven for the most part with woollen warp and a specially 
prepared silk sometimes even cotton weft. The wool used is of 
course the finest and purest or the whole fabric may be 
pashmina. They are usually twilled or may have a damask 
pattern worked in the plain colour. They are also very frequently 
embroidered in the shawl stitch fashion with narrow borders and 
inside corner pieces or by pale coloured or white silk by the 
knotted braid form of embroidery already mentioned and to be 
more fully diseussed in the special chapter on Embroidery. Plate 
No. 50 (bottom right corner) shows a ckaddar with embroidered 
border. 

FaUerns^—'Dxe series of long shawls {do-shallai) and square Centres of 
, , s , rr 1 . A * Manufacture, 

shawls \rumals) at the Exhibition from Kashmir, Amritsar, 

Ludhiana, and in the Loan Collection Gallery from all parts of 

India, is so extensive and varied that it would be hopeless to 

attempt a description of even some of the more remarkable 

examples. One conception runs through them all, namely the 

Persian cone or flame '' pattern, what in India is often spoken 

of as . the Kashmir shawl pattern,’^ and by the Kashmiris is 

known .as huiha {buta). The deflexed tip of the flame is , 

usually turned towatd the deft, rarely the right, as in the Plate 

No. 2 of Mr. Kipling^ paper on the Industries of the Panjah^ 

given in Vol. IV of the Indian Art JournaL 

Kashmir. -The followmg are the chief exhibitors of Kashmir. 
shallas and Rumals : — His Highness the Maharaja of Kashuiir 
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i tlie Sale and Loan Galleries 200 shawls. As already 

W0L°Amf‘ in more places than one, it would be hopeless to attempt 

“ “tion of Jse since they represent practically every desrgn 

that has ever been conceived in this line of textiles. TheRumals 

are exceptionally fine, especially those with bold pat^^^^^ 

and brown. One of the shawls belonging to the ■ Snnagar 

Museum is valued at Rs. 22,000 and many in the Exhibition wi 

beseen atRs. 3,000 to Rs. 10,000. , \ c 

M. Abdul Adz of Fateh Kadal, Srinagar, has sent a fine 
series-many of them remarkably good, especially a 
or double woven shawl with patterns the same on both sides and 
an amlikar rmnal oi charhaghan (the four garden) style 

with greenalongside of red andyellow in the same position to 

Wo'venMap of jpictme sfiaMib— Major Stuart H. Godfrey has ^ 

Srinagar. a shawl that has excited the greatest possible interest. 

As a piece of colour it is very admirable but in point of design it 

is devoid of artistic interest. The remarkable feature about t is 

shawl, however, is the fact that it is a panoramic map of Sri- 
nagar and depicts the city with its palaces, people, mountains 
lakes rivers and even avenues of trees with the names embroidered 
benelth each. Major Godfrey says of this wonderful fabric: 

» This specimen of the Kashmir hand-worked shawl was purchased 
at one of the sales of the surplus shawls of Kashmir, held by 
the Accountant-General, Jammu and Kashmir State. An 
account and photogravure of this shawl was published in the 
: : , . Magazine of Arfyx. August 1901. The desip a pla“ ^ 

■ scale of the city of Srinagar as it stood in the time of Maharaja 
Sir Ranbir Singh, G.C.S.I., by whose orders the shawl was made. 
The shawl was, it is said, designed for presentation to H. M. the 
■ . . King Emperor, then Prince of Wales, had the Royal visit to 
JamL extended to Srinagar. The chief places in and around the 
- . , city can easily be identified from the shawl." Sir George Bird- 

wood {Indian Industrial Arts, p. 367) alludes to the fact that 
His Majesty actually did receive during his tour in India a 
shawl workedwidtka map 

Chamba. CuAMBA.-This; State has sent to the Exhibition a black 

^ ' 3‘52 'V' ; , 

' ^ fri 
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pashmina chaddar (No* 442^)> to have been procured in 

the time of Raja Umed Singh, A. D. 1750* It is entirely loom- 
work, the end-pieces showing a series of floral cones rising from 
flat basins. The flowers are large, the majority purple, outlined 
with fainter shades. Other flowers are blue outlined in purple, 
and still others grey outlined in white* They are all composite in 
type, the scaly heads forcibly bring to mind ^^ Centuurea^ 

Amritsar. — ^There are several very excellent collections of 
shawls such as those sent by Khan Muhamed Shah and Saifud- 
din. This firm were atone time merchant princes when the 
shawl trade was in its glory. They have for some years practi- 
cally ceased to trade in shawls and those shown are mostly very 
old samples that have been handed down from one owner to 
another as models of perfection. No- is ^ ckintkaf ush 

— white field with blue-black designs, chiefly con- 

sisting of the cone pattern with alternating floral scrolls. This is 
represented in Plate No* 83, fig. 4- No. 1 309 is a white shawl 
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• ■ o- from a miniature vase (Plate No. 83, fig. i)- The over 

WOOL AND , , pf j-j^e cone is a spray of minute flowe . 7 

P«H,, ° , i,. ri,,. ,kei> icl will, tage cones. No. 0.39 ■» a 

:X „ if Hue, ced and grey, rnth inferve„.ng 

, of rvMte and with open scrolls wltl.in tire ; 

shawl. Lastly, No. 2138 is a dark green-blue shawl with 

floral cones. This is one of the most beautiful in the 

two very delightful do-shallas to the Exhibition. No. 

white with loomrwoven horde 

If colours may be said to be red and blue with a multipl uty o 
2es L coiL pieces being middle work, large cones fringed 
with excrescences of small cones of various sizes and shapes 
Both the border pattern and thefield between the great cones of 

le end panel, appear to be built up of 

tLt cllely reseSile the pink. This shawl will be seen in Plate 

T .. A ^ The oaxticular design indicated is said to have origi- 
Sikh Design. No. 50-A. t he partic g , • .i, ^ mmUaUlv about '’oo 

nated with the Sikh dignitaries and is thus probably about 

is a superb do-.kalla with a red centre and very deep 
borders and end-pieces. These are composed of an infinity of 
much elongated cones hooking into each other in every direction 
Td gemmating into still more elongated cones that unite over- 
head and form a sort of mimic mirab arches. 1 his design c e es 
; ■ ; description, though the general tone may be said to be a soft 

' blending of pale red and delicate blue. But here and there and 
( :r ' everywhere the most unexpected surprises m colour occur such as 
' ' : '■ ■ ■ the long tapering beak of the cone having a prominently black 

outline, the lower half of the same cone being m red outline ; or 
■ the upper half of another may be outlined in an ivory white that 
rises from the surface in a manner that demarcates the design in 
a most remarkable fashion. The border is a gracefu scroll of 
, poppies with the flowers shown in side view, in full face view, 

■ and also in bud ; the crumplings of the petals being indicated by 
a mottling of the blue ^nd red colourings. 

Benares.— Mr. B. Moti Ckand, Rais of Benares, has sent to 
the Exhibition (Loan Collection Q,a|lery) some splendid Kashmj 
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shawls. One of these (No. 1 653) is a d o-s hallff- said to he 

very old. It is woven of white pasJnmnft and has broad strips pashm. 

of loom woven borders and eud-pieees. The lines of attachment 

of these r re cleverly covered by needlework embroideries of an 

inch or so in breadth, leading on to the white cloth* ^ 

The charm of this particular shawl Is the peach bloom effect prO’^ 

duced. The ground colour is dull Indian red, the patterns are 

worked in sapphire blue, bordered with black, and the twigs and 

leaves are outlined in pale orange. This is the general scheme Blending of 

but it is elaborated by a blending and balancing of the colours 

that is most fascinating. For example the outlines of the cones 

are blue in one, yellow in another, red in a third and white in a 

fourth, but there are double lines around the cones and these 

blend from one tone to the other along their length. Thus the 

cones with a blue outer border have ari inner edging of yellow that 

passes into orange and red along its length. Those with yellow 

have an inner fringe of blue similarly shaded, and those with 

white have red. The large cones are also double, one within the 

other. From the inner cone a fringe or dangle of trellis sapphire 

extends to the outer cone and this is rendered in the deepest blue. 

The general tone is therefore blue on red. The end-pieces 
are composed of eight strips sewn together. It is not stated how 
old this shawl may be, but it v\ ould seem to be several centuries. 

Embroidery or Amli wovh{PlctU No. J/). 

When a pattern is to be embroidered, it is drawn on a piece 
of paper, outlined by needle pricks and transferred to the textile 
by finely powdered charcoal being rubbed through the puncturings 
of the stencil on to the cloth. 

Both shawls and jamawars, as already stated, may have 
their coloured patterns worked exclusively by the needle. This 
has in fact been so often alluded to that it may perhaps be viewed 
as superfluous to specially assign a paragraph to this subject. v 

The stitch employed is invariably a form of parallel darning, the 
thread being made to nip up the loops of the warp but only 
occasionally allowed to penetrate the texture. I his is so cleverly * ; - ^ 

accomplished that it' is often almost impossible to distinguish such. : . , 
embroidery from loom work. In fact the Kashmiri weaves so 
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III; Asg; 

Ist 


: imbyoWeped 
Handker- 


„..a po«jo.. -- - : t % f : 4 . rr 5 

i. accepting as a perfectly i™e 

" “'f" :ls rte^st- 

that these and such hke drfe tsca^^ ^^^^^ 

'Ja,™n”^ the'’ testate until the impetfecHons are completely 
obliterated^ addition to repairing detects, the embroiderer .s 

very largely employed in giving finishing tenches to woven pat- 

Sedlhawls. The outlines of the design are sharped np by 
r„ ‘ilk threads run round the most minute details m each and 

^“Weltlrthatmaybereguired. The ^ch emplojm 

for this work is a sort of obliquely overlapping short darn. Then 
iJai. while herder piece, may be so neatly joined to the body of 
tL shawl that the union can with difficulty be either seen or fe t, 

' Mil this feat is further improved by the embroiderer cataymg the 
Srof coloured ornamentation of the border or an inch or so 
on to the fabric of the shawl and thus imross the line of nmom 

By this means the union is not only still <orther ^d " 

strengthened. So in the same way corner pieces M -c often 
needlework, while the borders are woven. (Plate No. 50 A.) 

. : . In the Exhibition may be seen an extensive series of amhkar 
: shawl work. Most have the embroidery in pashm and are inten- 
' ded purely and simply to imitate the kamkar work. Others are 
L silk ani in both darp and chain stitch. These are very possibjr 
anevolutioP from the handkerchiefs that were and are still rnade 
: ' In Kashmir, Chatoba and Kullu, and are probably more ancient in 
design than the Muhammadan conquest of K^hmir. Fringing 
' : the top of Plate'No. 51 will be seen a series of embroidered 
' ' handkerchiefs. It is somewhat significant that these very re- 
quetoy show a strong tendency to animal ornamentation if not o 

. .mythologicalscenes-thuspointingtoapossibleHinduorigin. In 

the needlework shawls done in the plains of Inja, ^ 

seems to have been greatly, developed, so much so in ‘hat a 

shawl or animal portraiture, might almost at once be 

pronounced as not.lmvtng been made in Kashmir, , 
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reticulation of a net. Some of the earliest designs are, however, 
stripes and in consequence it is sometimes affirmed that jama- 
wars are woollen textiles with striped designs ---the textiles 
which the French are said to have taken to imitating in their 
striped muslins. But it would seem much more likely that 
many of the designs presently seen in the jamawars of Kashmir 
at least, were originally made from designs given by the 
French agents who came to purchase the shawls. At all events 
the Kashmiris refer many patterns, especially of borderings and 
dress trimmings, to a Mr; Prinsep who took charge of the Kashmir 
shawl industry on behalf of the then Maharaja, He doubtless 
exercised a pronounced influence on at least the goods that are 
admittedly European in intention, such as the rumals and dress-- 
piece jamawars. In jamawar dress pieces are 

‘‘ Turkish shawls , a Guriously interesting suggestion of the asso- 
ciation of striped textiles with Turkey. 

But the Kashmiris who had left the “ Happy Valley during 
the great famine, and settled in Amritsar, Ludhiana, Gujrat 
and Sialkot, etc., soon found lucrative markets in some of the 
great Muhammadan centres ( Lucknow, Hyderabad, etc.) for their 
jamawars, A mixed textile of silk and cotton ijiimru) 
sently to be described*— was in extensive demand by the Muham- 
madans of India for the manufacture of their coats and other 
garments. The designs used by the himru weavers of Hyderabad 
( Deccan ) were accordingly carried to the Panjab and there 
imitated in wool or wool and silk, with the result that a new 
inspiration was given for the jamawar weavers and there came 
into existence the long series of profusely floral designs that are 
' sometimes cdMtd. jan^la ox phtlddr and guldar. Of these many 
are clearly copies from European wall papers or Brussels carpets, 
In which flowers are depicted life-like with every detail of per- 
spective and shadow— incongruous details that cause the patterns 
to rise from the surface instead of remaining below as in all truly 
Indian flat surface decorations* 

In JALALPUR' near Gujrat there sprang into existence a pecu- 
liar style that survives, to this day., This consists of broad stripes, 
alternating with narrow’ ones, the prevailing being shades 
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of red, more rarely blue^ with w'hite or yellow backgrounds for the division 36, 
chief floral scrolls. These are woven of wool but of very ordinary pashm. 
quality, so that the texture is heavy, coarse and open. The 
patterns employed are also formed by a sort of zig-zag outline, due 
doubtless to a slightly different method of w^eaviiig from that of 
jamawars of Kashmir, There are, for example, no brocaded 
or additional weft patterns. Striped of this style were 
at one time fairly popular as curtains and drapings generally but 
they have gone out of fashion and are hardly manufactured at the 
present day. 

In the Exhibition a long series ol jamaioars may be inspected, coUecHons 
both from Kashmir itself and from the various towns in the 
Panjab where the manufacture of this class of goods has assumed 
relatively greater importance than in Kashmir, The following 
are some of the principal collections on view 

Ludhiana. — Ashan Shah & Co. No. 930 — a modern gular 
or flowering design with the ground black, the flowers large, 
closely aggregated and in every conceivable colour, with elabo- 
rately shaded and brilliantly coloured green leaves. Price Rs. 450. 

No. 93 1— Similar but with pink field and flowers and leaves very 
bright. 

]^o. 933^— ^ with orange ground and^a 

completely reticulating tree bearing here and there small red and 
green cones. No. 934— Pale blue field with graceful bunches of 
flowers, two inches in size, dispersed in regular lines across the 
breadth. No. 935 — Grey field with purple and orange flowers.” 

No, 936 — Brown field with large pink and white carnation-like 
flowers surrounded by sprays of small purple flowers. No. 937 — 
jamawar-jaldar ^^e \y^^ with soft sprays of pink, blue and 
green flowers. No. 938 — A choga or coat, described as a 
soBankar pirnatan^ is made from a richly needle-embroidered 
jamawan Ko. Jalalpur only with narrow ’ . 
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WOOL AND gjo^ of any very special merit over other collec 
PASHH. AMRITSAR.-Khan Mahomed Shah and Saifuddm send a few 

exceptionally charming janiawars of which 

directed to :-No. izH-Safed jama-mar, a bold examp _ 
large cone patterns, arranged almost in transverse lines and with 

No 1316 is spoken of as a and is very similar to the pre-^ 

ceding exceptthatthelieldisyellow. No. rsxS-A .A.^. 

black) richly brocaded in red. No. 13x9-;^ ^ 
{mushki) piece with delightfulpurple red andblueyfl x wi green 

within the meshes. This is perhaps the most beautiful sample in 
the Exhibition, and when compared with modern work shows 
how seriously the art conceptions of these fabrics have declined. ^ 

AURANGABAD.-It is interesting to conclude this^bnef refer- 
ence to the jamawars or brocaded wpdlen goods of India y a 

reference to the fact that the Mmru weavers of the Deccan appea 
to have realised the desirability of their participating in this trade 
instead of calmly allowing their fine old designs to be reproduced 
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not differ from tbe of Berhampur and both are^ or divisions?. 

rather were, very largely mixed silk and cotton goods. The FAslfcs* 
intimate relationship that existed between the Company's traffic 
with Indian silks and that with Turkish, may at once suggest the 
origin of both these Indian names from the Turkish Alcha or 
Aldchd^ striped. 

The chief mixed textiles of India are of course the 
(satinettes), mashrus^ the the or flannels, and 

the himms^ A further group, but one that is perhaps better 
placed under Embroidery, may be said to be the Appliques, The 
Jizmms oi all the Indian mixed fabrics are the most important, 
from the stand-point of artistic treatment. After having furnished 
a very brief provincial review of the mixed textiles, the present 
chapter may, therefore, be mainly devoted to the discussion of 
the Affmr/y:? or Brocaded Cotton and Silk goods. 

Bengal. — Cotton and fasar silk are often woven together 
in this province, especially in Bankura and Manbhum, the fabric 
being known as a garbhasutu But that name, as also asmani^ 
is given to mixed mulberry silk and cotton. baftas of 

Bhagalpur are soft and glossy. They, are made of silk and cotton 
and much resemble the shuja khanis or smis of Bhawalpur and 
Multan. The name baft a in other parts of India is synonymous 
with pot^ and means a brocaded silk. Ammlia and ajtji 
are names given in Bengal to a textile largely produced in 
Dacca that consists of alternate strips of cotton and muga 
silk. 

So much has been written above regarding the silk and ^ 

silk and cotton textiles of Murshidabad and the neighbourhood, 
that it is hardly necessary to add in this place that the seraja 
(==Shiraz very possibly) cloth of Maldah is an almost identical 
;; mixed textile with much of that already described. 

United Provinces. — Thomashrm (permitted textiles) and 
the ghaitas (satinettes) already fully discussed are perhaps the ' 'yf, 
best known examples of mixed silk and cotton in these provinces. v 
In fact these are with the himrus of the Deccan the chief mixed ; . 
textiles of India. The reader will find full particulars regarding f ■ 

the mashrus in the chapter on Dyeing, supplemented .with the ' . . 

;V, , ^ I : V"'- ;■ . ■ : ■ 361 ■; ^ i 
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”~~r~i ^^Zrcii^ With regard to the satinetteSj it was 

division 37. facts recorded uud • ^ ^ro^ev, 

r*. i 0 £u.der SUlc. The 

they I.av= i, i„iyas {or sripes) are 

siisis or charkhana ^ hut hardly call for separate 

:„..e 

treatment in *“* „,de ot quince seed. SmlH 

reverse side by p 1 ^ patacular metlod of twin warp 

although a ‘“”1 \ fabric of cotton and mulberry 

..“I.-;.,--— ;-"r:5;- 

tealiles and Kohat are similarly fabrics 

musufa-vvx ) goods with 

with a cotton woof and siiK warp. lunns 

P.OV.«eBS,-Tbe f ^ 

warp (often sill borders and ends. 

fnI»i”««Hs never woven by itself but invariably mined with 

ii ■ “ re^rtrtirsv- g""^ 

: : d^a^r s"ies of c^ttcn --- 


., > ( : deration the senes 01 cuuuu otn, CO .... “ 

/ u^rders may be stated as follows :-The garhha-suUs or textiles 

' ' ■ '■ with a’ cottL warp and silk weft are produced at Belgaum 
' ' with ^ .s. and at. NaSIK, where they may 



,”*'‘“--^'\^Tad in »: elnslve artistic series, snch as the sqimres 

: ■ ; br'^ecil. “VL“ftt.!r.re\rUf kn^^^ 

■i itvoof - Of AHMEDABAD it IS said that tne rwo u 
' ; kind^ higarhha-mU are mashm and magia. n both the woo 

is ehtirety ^ a large trade IS clone m 

orsatinettesyvMch are produced in two qualities called tlaich^ 
m f h«. or elaichos :The1:6‘ is also a fair trade in reply to a European de^ 
mand in watered sifebcrth'aS; pure silks or much more abuu- 
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dantly in the form of silk and cotton mixed/ Sir Thomas War die divisions 
{Journal of Indian Ari^ Vol. Pt. 15, plate 6) gives four samples fSbics, 
of Surat satinettes with yellow silk geometric designs that are 
very characteristic of the goods usually designated elaicho. 

They are certainly not kinkhdbs though mainly used like the 
most of the kinkhdbs m the manufacture of men^s coats and 
waist-coats. 

In Sind the textiles known as and ailacho are often 

made of mixed silk and cotton. 

Madras.— A very large proportion of the silk textiles of South 
India have in reality to be described as mixed silk and cotton, 
such as the satinettes of Ayyampet in Tanjore, of Arcot and Mala- 
jahnagar in North Arcot, and of Arlyalur in Trichinopoly. The 
traffic in these is very large owing to the great centres of Muham- 
madan population such as Hyderabad where they are used in the 
manufacture of trousers and waist-coats. This subject will be 
reverted to in the account of ~ 

The Mimrus of Cotton and Silk Brocades^ 

The \novA Himru literally means a textile intended for use in Himrus. 
the cold season. It is woven of cotton but peculiarly spun so as 
to form a thick soft fabric that feels as if made of wool. ' It is also 
brocaded in silk, the major portion of which is somewhat clumsily 
carried behind from one point to the other in the design and thus 
forms loose masses that constitute an extra and very warm layer. 

In consequence of these accumulations of more or less loose silk, Definition 
himrus have as a rule to be lined and thus when made up 
into coats for men or bodices and trousers for women, become 
literally warm clothing for the cold season. The himrus are thus 
usually very distinct from the satinettes, — the mashrus^ ghattas^ 
garhka*sutis and elaichos (already fully disposed of) — in that 
the silk is not thrown on the surface as an upper layer, but only 
appears here and there in elaboration of the pattern. : . . 

Aurangabad the chief centre in the himru trade of India, > 
though Trichinopoly has a fair share in the traffic and was at 
one time more important than at present. To a limited extent 
similar goods are made of pure silk and these are turned out hpt 
only at Aurangabad but at Surat, Ahmedabad, Benares and 
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Jamawar 

Pattern. 


e,^vh.« .«d are gea^ly ,“,Tge,y ' 

^ arnte the flowered satinettes from the ^ ^ 

Tof Surat have for several generations used fabric oi 'leir 
Lt te been described as muofi's-**™- It would 

21; bfa lunette worked in purple but much resembling 

^ 1 yc Fi? I is a rich geometric design m two shades 

bad h 1 ^* , . 1 'T’Lic rAQPTTihlf's tho 

ill A flip mttern being outlined in white. This r- 

of blue, the ^ f , seen in the Exhibition, , 

lath the designs are elaborated on a geometric basis. Fig 2 
V, lulls fabric with an intricate pattern in red, bte 

m abeautifnl p^plefabn ^ m». prevalent design seen in 

and green. usually pale slate coloured and the 

.he «-»»'• J|;*fj,“r,iL»re cones mined up with 
pattern an open floral s r mostly worked in two 

the flowers and fo rage. The d^J .ge EahibiUon there 
shades of pale purp e rihases of this pattern that 

V " •: slfarSoT ot“g-up“Se let.. Ld iu their 

to ktakforange, yellow or white, the flora! effects being in 
bS accord with the ground colour. Fig. 4 is representative of 
the extensive series of himrus that might be denominated i»*- 
J e. That is to say they have a flower or spray of flowers 
related in transverse lines. The ground coloom may, a, m 
^ srTld 3, he almost any shade though black and d.k blue or 
. dlk maroon seem the favourites lot luUdars. In the example 
' thown the flower (i «0 is in tiaiy toned purple, bordered with 
' ' vlbite’aud with a tiny blue-green leaf that shows in the print as a 
wto Tpel A folth very distinct seri- of closely 

jamawars. That is to say, tiey are 
composed of two or more stripes with variously coloured border 
linef between the stripes and with fioral_ scrolls or geometric 
designs worked along the surface of the stripes. , 
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CLASS V1IT,—EMBB.0II>LjBY, braiding and lace, 

T his exceedingly important class of Indian artistic work has 
been specially designed to include all forms of needlework, 
but to exclude textile ornamentations accomplished on the loom, 
such as are seen in the manufacture of Mnkhabs, brocades. 

It has already been urged 

" given by many writers Definition, 


jamdanis, tapestries, carpets, etc 
that the expression " loom embroideries, 
to certain kinds of ornamental textile wmrk, has not only tended 
to prevent a proper comprehension of the special features of 
these, but has greatly obscured the study of embroidery proper. 
The bobbins used by the Indian craftsmen, in some of their more 
delicate forms of brocading, are, it is true, so minute tMt they 
fully deserve the name of eyeless needles. But they are thrust 
wdthin the actual warp while the fabric is being woveji and do not, 
therefore, differ in principle or in the result attained from the 
elaborately and intricately designed surface shuttles of the power- 
loom brocade weaver. It seemed to the writer accordingly 
desirable that an Indian Art Exhibition, such as the present, might 
rigorously enforce, and with advantage, the acceptance of Em- 
broidery, as an art accomplished subsequent to any and every 
sthgh ini weaving, however large or small the loom might be. In 
other words, when the threads are thrust, within the warp and 
secured in par^lel by the weft, such should be defined as an 
act of weaving, not . of embroidery. It is of no consequence 
whether these threads be broached by a shuttle or by a needle. 
In this view Embroidery is freed from the restraint involved by 
weaving a pattern and is seen to possess individualities ^d 
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Olms 


K.racteristics of the greatest beauty and interest that are largely 
lost sight ^o^ h^^ fact it may be said the weaver 

^rtSf to imitate laborio^^^^^ 

Sth facility by the embroiderer, though in some cases (notably 
^ Jorthe KaLir ^ work is both more difficult and 

ml embroidered. While that is so there is 

dislcl more individuality and 

Isigns than inthe wwen patterns (as seen m Kashmir shaw s) 
llL is abundantly true of all text^^ 

results of the shuttle are contrasted with those of the needle, _ 

A cursory inspection of the Indian embroideries shown in the 
Exhibition, will reveal one or two aspects of collective interest 
that may be here indicated before the respective s^ es of work 
L taken up and studied critically. Embroidery wffi be noted^ to 

attain its highest development in Northern or North-West India. 

It is more frequently found among the inhabitants of ^Is th^ 
of the plains. It is a pastoral art in its inception As a rule 
highly Loured embroideries are found in temperate tracts 

white embroideries in tropical countries. ^ 

The present Exhibition being confined to Indiaai Art, ar ic es 

of Ethnffiogical interest had to be excluded. But from a historic 

point of view it would be of advantage to extend the study of 
difficult subject, like that of , needlework, so . as to embrace the 
■ results attained by the aboriginal tribes as well as that by the 

' i? skilled artificers of the civilized communities. Throughout the 
, mountainous ttacls of India embroidery, in some form, is nearly 
always met with; The stitches employed and the art conceptions 
' displayed by these aboriginal tribes are of the greatest possible 
ti L conveying a conception of the knowledge possessed by 
people of India, prior to the Muhammadan conquests and 
liS&n&ion. A' study of the embroideries characteristm of the 
hfirttibds-of Assam and Upper Burma would very possibly afford 
materials for, the production of an epitome of the needlework not 
of India ‘only but pf Hhe world. And some of the examples met 
with in these' trnpts are of a very advanced order and exceedingly 
beautiful, such ab'the.linb-darn stitch embroideries of the Kamptis 





BHIil 


Embroil 

dery. 
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and Singphos. These recall forcibly the work of the Brahuis of 
Baluchistan. The graceful scrolls worked by the women of 
Manipur on their garments, in satin-stitch, are indicative of art 
conceptions possibly of the greatest historic value, since clearly 
uncontaminated by Saracenic feeling. The embroideries of the 
Garo and Khasia hills are similarly very beautiful and will richly 
repay critical study and comparison with the best results in the 
more advanced provinces of India. 

The following may be given as the chief groups of textile 
ornamentations that fall within the present class: — 

Division 38.— Darn, Satin, Stem, and Feather Stitches ; em- 
broideries mostly with coloured floss (filoselle) or muga silk and 

usually on cotton or woollen fabrics. 

Division 39.— -Tent, Cross, Knotted, and Herring-bone 
Stitches, also Button-holing. 

Division 40.-— Chain Stitch with silk or wool and on silk or 
woollen textiles. 

Division 41. — CA/ifa«-work and Drawn Stitch Embroideries, 
mostly in white thread and done on cotton or linen cloth-washing 
embroideries. * . 

Division 42. — Net-work usually in satin or chain stitch and 
either on black or on white net with affixed spangles or beetles^ 
wings. 

Division 43. — Lace — this may be referred to Cushion, Point, 
Torchon and other such groups and may be either knitted by 
bobbins or worked by a crochet hook or needle or it may he 
produced on net or other textiles ; the materials are cotton, linen, 
or silk thread, or gold and silver wire. The separation from 
Division 41 often becomes extremely difficult and the use of 
gold and silver wire in lace manufacture similarly renders it 
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, ...-Gold and Silver Wire tmoroiaer 
\hoh) and consists chiefly of two forms, 
satin) and kaindani (on muslin). 

^ed as “couching” or “laid ” embroideries 

j by an additional thread from behind br 
repeated intervals. . , 

in 46.— Braidings 
y on narrow strips of net, v 
stitches mostly “ laid ” or 

’ire and tinsel spangles 

special form of work, but by many wners 

lorferings are also placed along with braidings 

mings with the result of once more linking together 
d loL work. There would, however, be 
n with the larger textiles since the makers J 
trimmings, borderings, etc., are usually constituted 
, trimm g , embroiderers. 


and Trimmings, mat is ro 

'elvet or other material done 
. » couching and with silk 
and This is in 


.* i' r.,’,)! , t’ ' i‘ ' 
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the thumb. Hence to the same cause also, whatever that may be/ 
must be attributed all the agricultural and industrial operations 
where strength and skill are put forth in pulling or drawing, not in 
pushing or propelling. 

By each and every race of people in India the needle is there- 
fore inserted within the fabric and the thread drawn away from 
the operator. The persistence, however, with which certain races 
practise one stitch of needlework in preference to others, gives 
importance to this study that seems to have been neglected very 
largely, alike by writers on Indian Art and Ethnology. For 
example, the intimate and constant association of some of the 
higher forms of the art with the Muhammadan faith is certainly 
significant and must be accepted as accounting for many of the 
better known designs met with in India. Prior to the conquests 

of the Muhammadans there can be no doubt the needle was not in 

much demand since the garments of the Hindus were mostly 
worn in the condition in which woven. Still, the extremely local 
character and intimate association with distinct races and aborigi- 
nal tribes, of many of the Indian forms of embroidery, point to 
their being indigenous. Mprepver,. the stitch used very materi'- stitch on ah 
ally influences the nature of the designs adoptej^. For 
curves would be next to impossible with darn or jatin stitcher, : hut i 
very easily attained by chain stitch. And this is precisely the ^ 
character of the embroideries met with in districts where the one 
or the other form of needlework prevails. So ^ain. since the on Industries 
loom very largely simulates embroidery, the influence of the needle 
on the methods and appliances of weaving must have been much 
greater than is at present recognised. Similaarly the prelerence for 
embroidered garments bas largely dictated the class of fabrics to be 
Wdve% For exaipple it is customary for dara stitch, to be employed 
on riottou and chain stitch to he u^d oa , silk or woollen , ^ 

fahcic|i'*-^liftr.fh?nict;. covers the :^teistiler"';tlte- flatter' ornaments^ ^ 
certain isolated portions of it. The one corrects the inferiority of . , 

the garment, the other adds to its luxurious merits. But there is r 

a limit to surface ornamentation, aad, speaking generally, ihat»», ,,4 „ a. 
reached when propriety and necessity have been passed, h^1»- ,, , 

darn stitch often appears like chain stitch as a ^ 
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Frnm these and such like considerations, there- 

division 38. ornamentation. From ^ and reactions of embroi- 

KSfsS’fore.itmay “'^"teelings and indnsltial attainments of the 

, '°f i it be found that to these have been devoted a 

studi , .• flip FxHbition tlian has been assigned 

r^ ^'^thtrclir except ^ In dealing 

Principle Of to any Kpromes therefore essential to discuss 

“ -ll PuTit may be desi.able to here ea- 

ri“?™XnLoTmo» stitches ate employed on the same 

Lbric, the pcitio. aligned 

of the stitch most abundant or that wuicn co i 

feature of interest in the style. 

I»w<« 38.-Dn». «««». »“»■ *" 

Indian Embroideries, 

all the forms of Embroidery placed in this Division the 

. ^1 • . drvovailpi Imes or 
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One of the most prevalent stitches in the white embroideries division ss, 
described below under Division 41 — work, is in reality a Etc., STITChI 


form of minute satin stitch. This is seen to be gradually de- 
veloped when the embroidery of one district is compared with 
another until it becomes ordinary satin stitch. The only ground 
for the isolation of the work from the satin and other 

stitches then becomes the practical one of the widely different 
purpose served. 

The variations within and between all these stitches of parallel 
embroidery are numerous and call for critical study by those 
who have the opportunity of so doing. In -the present article 
it may suffice to denote a few of the better known examples 

Fanjab Barn Stitch-— No. 4^; Mr of the 

most admirable papers written on any branch of Indian Art is the 

brief account efiven by Mrs. Flora Anne Steel on the Phulkari Phuikari 
^ , Work. 

work in the Panjab." Her closing and graphic sentence comes 

on the reader with a feeling of deep disappointment, since, had 
Mrs. Steel extended her essay to all forms of Indian embroidery, 
she would have rendered an incalculable service to India that a 
lady only can do. To few Indian ladies have there been given, 
in so remarkable a manner as to Mrs. Steel, the gifts of accurate 
observation and fluent narration. In all fairness therefore to the 
numerous writers on Indian Embroidery it may be said that with 
the single exception of Mrs. Steel’s paper on Phulkaris, nothing 
has been written that is of the least merit from the stand-point of 
India’s advantage. Mrs. Steel has depicted the persons who 
engage in Phulkari embroidery, the process and stitch that 
should be accepted as alone deserving of that name, the best old 
examples of that work, and the modern degraded forms com- 
monly met with nowadays. 

She has also in the most unmistakable manner indicated the 
influences' that have combined to bring about the ruin of the 
art. No apology need, therefore, be made for drawing upon j ‘ ' 

Mrs. Steel’s most interesting paper further than to regret the un- , . , 
avoidable necessity of having to give but a few passages from it; ; 

“The word Phulkari means a ‘flowering work’, and t m^t 
therefore be applied to any embroidery, it has, howevery. id a 
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’ticulAr kindj wHicb is only 
ddars or head veils of 
e petticoat also. By the 
into three branches : ist, 
diapered at intervals over 
where the whole surface is orna- 
hobes, where the edges 
:n. The distinctive 
work, uncontaminated by 

is purely and simply a 
■ It is a curiously 

of certain peoples and tribes 
conditions, and 


measure, neen . 

,yed as a decoration for the cka 
m, and in one or tw'O districts to th 
;s themselves the work is divided 

ue Phtilkari, where the pattern is 

oth ; and, or garden, ’ ^ 

id by a , connected pattern ; .3rd, c 
are ornamented and the centre left plai. 
re of the original Phulkan ^ 
c amendments, is the stitch, which 
.ng stitch, done entirely from the back. , 
ictive work, following the track t.. . 
unvarying certainty, modifying itself to new 

■coming of positive ethnological value. t ^ -i a- nf 

It seems indubitable that wherever the stalwart Jat tri ^ ^ 
^uth^aatem plains came tom, with them 

4.1.^ Pi-nftn.q Returns, the Hindu Jat, 


mvisioH 38 * 

DARN.iSATINi 
Eto., STITCH. 


w<«k of ;Hazara and the neighbouring 
^ Jt wpftby of renwrk that Mr. 


Association 
with tbe Jats. 
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(now Sir Denzil) Ibbetson in his ^ Paniab Etlinolo^y ^ remarks divisiok ss* 

nARN SATIl*? 

that the very tract where we find this bagh wwk at its best was Etc., stitch ' 
originally peopled by Hindu Jats, who were afterwards conquered 
by Mulianimadaii tribes. Curiously enough^ tlie modification in 
style is just what might be expected under such circumstances. 

The fabric becomes fmer^ the labour in consequence infinitely 
greater ; while the embroidery ceases to be a decorative adjunct, 
and becomes the cloth itself. At the same time, the distinctive 
stitch, the distinctive merits, which had caught the stranger^s eye, 
remain. It is free- work in servitude ; and while iii Rolitak at the 
present day the J at woman works for herself, in Hazara and the 
neighbouring districts the fine work is all done to rich orders, and 
most big houses keep dependents constantly embroidering^^ The 
Hazara work is of course done with the usual care yet even here 
the first 'rift within the lute’ may be detected^ which, I have no 
doubt, led to the present degradation of the phulkari sxt 1 allude 
to the preliminary sketching out of the ground work by threads, 

to avoid the almost inevitable mistakes which were sure to Plane-tabling 

noslgns 

arise in counting such fine threads. One miss, prolonged over a 
whole diagonal, throws out the whole pattern, so the women, by 
' plane-tabling ’ the ground into squares, provided for the rectifica-’ 
tion of small errors. It is beautiful work, but quite unsuitedy 
with its surface of floss silk, to life in the fields.” 

The two forms of work discussed by Mrs. Steel, wX, the true 

phulkari and the bagh form, instantly become apparent when 

the plates given by her are examined^ In the absence of these Method of 
it may be said that in the former the ornamentations are remotely 
dispersed, and moreover large portions of the field colour are 
shown within the bMis or flowers in order to outline the details* 

In the latter the whole field surface is covered with silk, the out- 
lining being done by methodical and parallel lines of the field 
texture (perhaps not more than i-^^th of an inch in diameter). 

But the modern degenerations are not confined to the plane- 
tabling” of the pattern by means of superfluous and discordant 
lines of green thread. The normal phulkari stitch is about i of ■ 
an inch in length, the needle making three or four at each insert / 
tion and nipping up the portions of the field at the exact positions ^ 
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Modern 

Atrocities. 


Seen on the upper surface, the fabric is thus closely 
DIVISION 38. required, been on me u.. neat 

DARN. SATIN, with bands of silk that are separated by v ry 

X teows of the Md cloth. In the *aP “oto ^ 

Attempt is made to secure parallel bands of silk and the stitcl 
prolonged for half to as much as s inches. The colours have a 
been changed and in place of the rich golden ye low “ j 

red Held, picked out with white or oooasionally with “ 

ereen or a dark indigo blue field with purple embroidery, the field 
in modern goods is a black, blue or scarlet, mostly Wallen textiles 
and the embroidery is in green, red and purple, oHensive, s at- 
ingly ugly, aniline cheap dyes. Such are the “ atromties that are 

now teaching the beauties of Indian art to many an admiring 

circle in En^ls-hd,^* . t, • 

Mrs. Steel’s condemnation of the modern traffic in phulkans 
is more than deserved. The writer may add that while in 
Ludhiana, in connection with the present ExhibiLon he was 

shown a consignment of several bales, of that were 

ready for despatch to America. The dealer showed the pattern 
that had been furnished to him by a European trader and smil- 
ingly observed that it paid him to make such stufi, but he could 
not see what the people in America thought beautiful or foun 
useful in these monstrosities in black, green and red. The design 

was not Indian at all and the stitches of embroidery were Tallyman 

inch in length. Mrs. Steel makes no mention of the shuhadar 
phulkaris,ms.,tVnioxx^s in which a striking effect is Produced 
by the insertion of circular pieces of looking-glass within the^ 
design. These are held in position by being button-hole stitche 
^ all round. This has a quaint, barbaric effect. The glass used is 
■ made at Karnal. It is blown into globes, silvered inside and 
; : ' , then broken into the required shapes and sizes necessary for the 

' : : : shhhadar phulhari or the glass mosaic plaster work seen in the 

' ■ ' palaces pfthe'nobles. The habit of using mirror glass in embroi- 

dery aswery .wide-spread in Northern and Western India and is 
met with froih feshawat to Lahore, Amritsar, Hissar, Smd, and 
KathiawOT. ’Ihit|e:last mentioned country it occurs m the bodices 
wornby the ladfea ^and in the natis or head dresses of the 
children (see Plate il5q. 48 , fig. 4 ). 
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Phulkaris. 
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DIVISION 38. 
BARN, SATIN, 
Etc , STITCH. 


;ork the thread used is invariably ^ 

,W run within the shawl texture but is blended s 
th it that it is difficult to insert a pm between the 
broidery and the field texture. 

t to darl stitch, two or three other forms of needle- 
, with in Kashmir shawls, table cloths and curtains. 

)£ the patterns in woven shawls are sharpene up y 
thread. In all the cheaper embro - 
„ enii as those pwdnced very extensively ■» 
other towns of the Panjab, the embroidery rs done 

or even imported woollen yarn, in stem and 

,es In the finer forms the embroidery is m darn 

“note thatthe individual stitches can. with difficulty, 

1 bv the naked eye. 

.ness the Maharaja of Kashmir and Jammu has most 
"the superb series of drapings that, are to be seen m 
nsept of the Exhibition and in the Loan Collection 
.ese are curtains (as feet by lO feet) of strong, white 
richly embroidered with silk, mostly in two or three 
d and purple. , One of these curtains is shown to 
Plate No. 51 and has a pair of peacocks worked on 
the effect of the plumage has been fully conveyed. 

, alongside., and to the right of the same .plate is m 

f a rich maroon colour and elaborately . embroidered 

le stitcb employed in these wonderful and^ fine old. 
L embtoidery is mostly stem and feather, but a fair 
ifehaia'stitch is also occasionally, seen. , • ^ 

oifp<^;~ln.rumals i,handherchtefs), especially .those 
i table wvers/the material used in embroidery ,is .very 


Cheap , , 
Embroider y. 
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Curtains. 
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largely, if not entirely 'silk and t!ie stitches are mostly chain and DIVISION 38 . 

. , DARN, SATIH, 

satin. The examples shown along the top of Plate No. 51 are Etc., stitch, 

embroidered rumals, those that constitute the topmost row 

all are done in chain and other stitches worked with silk thread. 

When it is desired to produce the same effect on both sides, the 

Kashmiris rarely employ double satin stitch but prefer to 

embroider first one side and then the other. In fact the quality 

of Kashmir embroidery may be judged of by the smallness of the 

extent and the uniformity and neatness in which it is carried to 

the under side ; hence it becomes simply a matter of time and 

money to secure double embroidery. 

Within the past few years, a large and rapidly expanding new 

industry has been created in Kashmir, namely, the production of 

small tea-table cloths, table centres and such like articles on white 

cotton or linen in darn stitch embroidery neatly and elaborately 

worked, with the brightest of European coloured washing silks, wasiiing . 

^ ^ r 1 Embroideries, 

Plate No. 48, fig, I, shows a table cloth in this style of work. 

Such cloths are remarkably cheap and attractive though usually a 
good deal over coloured and much too elaborate in design to be 
regarded as. art productioias. The sample shown is one with less 
work than is customarily given* It is possible, however, that this 
new branch of embroidery may gradually settle into more asrtistic 
forms and become of the greatest value to the shawl embroiderers 
of Kashmir, many of whom have been feeling keenly the gradual 
decline in popularity of their traditional craft. In the Exhibition 
will be seen a large assortment of these modern embroideries. 

ChaMB A AND Kangka.— A s in Kashmir so in the mountain- 
ous countries of Chamba, Kangra, and Kullu, the shepherdesses 
as also the ladies of the palaces have from time immemorial wiled 
away their leisure hours in embroidering cotton handkerchiefs, Embroidered 
This is done by a form of dquble satin stitch so that there is no chiefs, 
right and wtong side, Plat;e 4 ^> shows a Chamba 

■' handtel'ie|:|i:|||:: |||||;^^^^ 

around sporting or mythological butcah They are quaint, 

of the sampler type and historically qf interest but .not of ' , 

high ;artistic:; order. 
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Silk Em- 
broideries. 



DIVISION 38. unitea rrovinces.-DELm, AGRA, AND BENARES.--These 
towns have been famous for many centuries for their rich em- 
® broideries, both in gold and silver wire as also m silk thread. 
The former may be reserved for treatment under Division 45— 
Gold and Silver Embroideries, even although they may and 
often are satin stitch in form of needlework. The latter— the 
silk embroideries— of Delhi and Agra more specially, are perhaps 
better known in Europe than are any of the other styles of Indian 
work. They originated very possibly with the grandees of the 
Moghal Court and for many years were met with ^exclusively on 
heavy textiles, such as velvet and satin, having a lining of coarse 
cotton to carry the weight of the massive work placed on the 
surface. This style of work was used mainly for men’s coats, 
caps, collars, and other such purposes. Within recent years an 
important development has taken place through the demand for 
silk embroidery in forms suited to European requirenaents. 
Superb curtains, screen cloths, table centres, etc., in silk, satin, or 
velvet and richly embroidered with coloured silks and a restricted 
admixture of gold and silver thread, axe now produced both at 
Delhi and Agra. The designs are mostly padded or cushioned, 
and the embroidery, which is satin stitch in form, is accomplished 
very largely by the use of two needles, one acting from below 
and employed to bind the upper thread or braid in the required 

position. It is entirely frame-work and is done on^the top not 

the under surface as is the case with phulkart embroidery. 
Plate No. 54, fig. 3, shows a superb piano cover worked mostly in 
coloured silks and in designs derived from the Taj at Agra. 
.This was made by Ganeshi Lai ef Agra, and has been purchased 
by His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

. , , Her Excellency Lady Curzo*: has given a great impetus to 

,j®^^‘'' ^p;.E(iw|her modern aspect of the Delhi and Agra work by placing 
' ' : ■ eAeri^ye - orders with the chief'‘J' embroiderers for robes and 

gqVytis. Iq Consequence there has come into existence a purified 
and isfiaedt^le of embroidery that bids fair to considerable 
expansion W-the fnttite. ^ In the Exhibition there will be seen a 
large assortment^of ladies’ gowns and dress pieces embroidered 
both in coloured silk: and in;, gold or silver, but in which no 
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trace exists of the overburdening that characterised the work of J^^vistON ss, 
. , . - , , ^ DARN, SATIH, 

tins Kind produced some few years ago. The better known silk Etc., stitch. 

embroiderers are Messrs. Manick Chand and Messrs. Kishen 

Chand, of Delhi; Ganeshi Lai, of Agra. 

Siiftd and BalucMstan and Kathiawar and satin 
stitches are extensively used by the people of Sind, Baluchistan, 
and Kathiawar, though in forms and conditions that make them as 
widely remote from most of the embroideries already discussed 
as from each other. 

In the Exhibition will be seen a piece of embroidery exhibited 

by Mr. C. K. Khilnani, of Karachi, and made-by his expert em- Picture 
^ ^ Embroidery, 

broiderer Faiz Mahomed, This represents the fisherman’s 

daughter walking along the sea-shore with a basket of herrings 
under her arm. The subject is English, the silk used in the em- 
broidery very possibly European. The picture . could hardly, 
therefore, have had assigned a place in an Exhibition of Indian 
Art, but from the fact that the stitch of needle employed is dis- 
tinctly Indian, namely, the Kashmir darn stitch ; the picture has 
therefore been shown though it is the one discordant note in the 
entire series of embroideries. The attempt at reproducing a 
painting by the needle instead of the brush recalls the time when 
in Europe embroidery was given a place among the high arts 
instead of being assigned toils true position as a decorative art. 

The skill of the embroiderer manifested by this picture is simply 
marvellous. There is perhaps no example of modern embroidery 
in the Exhibition that can be compared with it for technique. 

The subject alone has been the cause of its exclusion from a 
foremost position in the list of awards. 

In Baluchistan, there are several widely different forms of 
embroidery, each characteristic apparently of distinctive races of 
people. To Mr, R, Hughes Buller, the Census Officer of 
Baluchistan, the writer is indebted not only for the splendid . r 1 

series of embroideries shown both in the Loan Collection and . ; ’ 
Sale Galleries of the Exhibition, but for much useful information 
regarding the country and its people from which these have . ^ 

come. Among the Brahuis both darn and satin stitches are 
practised, the latter being often double and mainly utilized on ^***^®*^^**^®®’ 
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i,,n< 1 V<.rrWefs and table cloths ; the former is the 
division 38. linen or cotton work shown on their dresses. 

darn, satin, ... -ritch used on the beautiful work snown on 
Etc.. STITCH, chief s ^ however, that the Bugli women, while they also 

LZoy the stitch peculiar to the Brahui ladies, to J “^^^5 

1.^ / to the form of herring-bone stiteh already inci 

exten , resor t to tlm the Afghan 

Mier'^ m -discussion under Division 39. 

^ Plate No. 87 shows a Brahui lady’s dress made of «ch maroon 

coll^ Lin- elegantly embroidered in ^ ^ 

was obligingly lent by Mrs. Yate, of the Residency. Quetta, and^s 

one of the most beautiful in the extensive series on view. Th 

stitch would appear to be a form of -Jin, worked -ry poss^My 

over Dins or cords so as to bring it up into folds or ridges. 1 he 
^ . .1 r>Arfain nf the col Qurs cross 


inson begir 


stuav 01 in 


ces cogti^to 
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with the Brahuis; such as the Khonds and Gonds of the central Wisioji ss. 
table-land of India, to reveal the existence of work similar to that Etc,, stitch' 
of the Brahms which otherwise stands by itself as one of the 
most strikingly peculiar and beautiful forms of needlework met 
with in India/ 

In the Loan Collection a beautiful example of colour silkSoubio^/ 

^ . Satin stitch. 

double satin stitch embroidery from Quetta will be seen 
(No. 2907). This may be called a tea-table cloth of white cotton ■ 
which in design is first referred to squares by lines of black silk 
worked in cross-stitch. Within each of the meshes thus 
formed as also around the crossing points of the meshes medallions 
have been worked in a sort of Maltese cross fashion. These 
are produced in such a complexity of colour that the effect is 
perplexingly difficult to describe but very beautiful One is in 
dark metallic green with purple specks, the next purple with 
green, a third blue with dull orange, and so on. It is a double 
satin stitch so that it is the same on both sides. 

In Kathiawar two widely remote forms of embroidery are met 
with : one satin in much elongated stitches, with very crudely 
formed boundary lines of the field texture ; the other chain stitch. 

The former may be seep in Plate No. 48, %s, 3 and 4, and 
the latter will be discussed under Division 40^ Occasiopally 
both forms are combined as in the nati showii (fig. 3)* It 
may be said that the satin stitch of Kathiawar is tie needlework 
of the peasant as the chain stitch is that of the upper classes. 

It is customary when a girl gets married for her wedding dresses 
to be tied up in one or two embroidered handkerchiefs. These 
are called choklas ; after marriage they are usually affixed to the 
walls of the bed-room as ornaments. They are made of coarse 
blue cotton cloth, so completely covered by a greatly drawn out 
satin stitch of purple floss silk that, hardly a trace of the original 
material is visible. Occasionally , also (as ip the sample ip 
B4te Na,.^48> fig. 3) tliey are ornamented with a border of 
patchwork in red or white cotton. The nait (fig. 4} is the 
^ild 4 head-dr^s upon whieh the Kathiawar females expend so 
much patient labour. It consists of a little cap that ends in a 
square fold intended to hang down the back. It is 
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• LI ..mhroidered with both satin and chain stitches and has 
division 38. richly embroiderea w ^ ut into central features of 

very frequently small pieces of gla , . , i fags 

Ete..STiTCH. vey q ^ The Torans are quaint strips of cloth with tags 

smmdoi f»m the bottom. These are intended to be placed 

over the doors of the inner room of the peasants house. ey 

ZTl of s^oral diHerently coiomed bits of 

richly embroidered. With the poor they are of cotton m sato 

stitch vrith the rich of silk and mostly m chain stitch. In tl e 
EnUbitron trill be seen an extensive series of these, two being 
fpta y made and lo yards long. In the Bhavnagar R»m will 
Tseen a large collection of Mks, nMs. and affined 

torwallorW across the clothes rack in the mannercns- 

lomary in a^lfaftmwMhoi^. School 

eSefti^ pieces of this work, one a square in old gold coloured 

satinette embroidered with bold hues of ^ 

^.Innsr its length. The stems are in dark purple, the leaves green 
td&ers in three shades of light 
der appears as if made in imitation of a carpet. f 

nieceis^describedasa window blind made in Delhi. It is on 
pale straw coloured satin embroidered in gdd loops into a 
squamiform surface, each has a quaint flower m pale slate and 

broiracoloum worked within It Bengal and thus far away 

. tract of country discussed above, in connection with 

' stitch embroideries, occurs another Burprisingly 

,, ^ f "ffLesestvles of needlework. The Abb6 de 

. .. , . interesting centre of these^st^^^^ o^^^ 

' ' »i?°mlDacS come the best and finest embroideries in gold, 

; : ; :rJ*:dihcsc— ^ 

'“to (.85.) gave a detailed 

.mWderles thi has been drawn up™ by ^ 

writers without anything matenal having b^n added to lie 
record of the craft. Taylor , was of opinion that it in re- 

duced in th'e qth Century from Bussora-a conjecture ^treng - 
ened by the fact that the chief exports go to Bussora and Jedda. 

' - 3^4 ■ . -• ■; ' '■ ■ " 
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The cloth (usually common cotton) is stretched on a frame H^vtsionjs. 
after the pattern has been stamped over the surface 
needlework is done in muga silk of an old gold colour, is accom- 
plished by Muhammadans and mainly by the females as a pas- 
time or to secure a small additional sum to the family earnings; 

Plate No. 48, fig, 7, shows a, good example of this style of work. 

It is known as hasida embroidery. Formerly embroi- 

deries were entirely in darn stitch but recently chain stitch has 
been introduced. A large assortment pagrU^ handkerchief s, 
loin-cloths and purdahs, embroidered with muga siYk will be seen 
in the Sale Gallery of the Exhibition. These are exhibited 
by Rokman, Krista Hari, and Sasi Mohan Basak, all of Dacca. 

Some will be seen to be diapered in dark Indian red silk as well 
as the cloth of gold work, For bed-room curtains they 
are extremely good and very cheap, considering the amount of 
w’-ork that is expended on them, but from not being done on both 
sides they have to be lined. 

The reader should compare this brief notice of kasida em- 
broideries with the particulars recorded above regarding the 
jamdanimvi^vciB^ 

Azamganj BaUn Stitch Embroideries* — {Plate No. 8g ) — 

In the Loan Collection a small series of embroidered 
bands (waist belts) will be found. These are perhaps the most 
beautiful examples of this style of work in the entire Exhibition. 

The plate given shows six of these, but unfortunately it fails 
to convey any sort of impression of their great beauty. With- 
out the aid of a lens it is almost impossible to detect the 
individual threads of silk and the colours are so chaste that they 
look like the most delicate paintings. Work of this kind is 
done at the present day and is so far superior to any of 
artistic productions of Bengal, that but for the presence of 
colony . of art weavers and of wealthy Gujarati merchants in the 
town it would have been almost safe to have concluded 
these hamarhands were not made in A2amganj. There is 
nothing the least like them ptoduced anywhere else in India so 
that little would be gained by excluding them from 
as Bengal embroideries* 
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Class nil- 


the Industrial Section of the maian muscuu. 
there has been preserved an embroi ere J 

loth. This was originally shown at the Calcu 

Exhibition of 1883-84. It is richly embroidered by 
•ch in a charming series of faded blues and purple. _ In 
is depicted a mythological scene with Chmese-hke 
I clouds' The border is a graceful f' 

^or many years the manufacture of these beautiful ^em- 
s in silver spangles and painted pictures proceeded 
. .. J In theLoaii Collection Gallery may be 

well as several 
kind little, if at 


DIVISION 39. 
TBNT. CROSS, 
Etc.. STITCH. 


seen the specimen here specially 

other very beautiful examples ol 
all, inferior to the work of Japan. 

AWARDS FOR DIVISION 38.-DARN AND SATIN STITCH. ETC., 
EMBROIDERIES. 

First prize with gold medal to Trailokya Nath Das, of Dacca 

AWARDS. J^4^rshidabad, for a pair of Kashmir shawls. ; _ ^ „ 

Second prize with bronze medal to Davee Saliai Chamba Mall, 

Amritsar, for collection of . o • 

Commended for embroidered tea cloths— Lassoo, of Srinagar. 
Commended iot muga m Bibi, of Dacca. 

MMon S9.-Tent, Cross, Knotted, BerHng.bone, and 

The forms of embroidery that it is intended to place in this 
position are not very important in the sense of being characteristic 
: . of particular forms of commercial embroideries, though they are 

exceedingly interesting from a historic point of view. Nearly all 
: i :; T , ^ * the aboriginal stitches in Indian embroidery would faU into this 

- ! ’ . - position, and among these a curious combination of herrmg-boning 

" ' Ld button-holing is especially prevalent, that looks far more 
difficult than most of the stitches of the civilized races. 

. . It may be .here useful to denote what the writer accepts as 

Kr chief toes of each of these stitches. By tent stitch is meant 

a series of parallel lines of thread, of the same length, carried 

across any particular, part of a fabric, more especiaUy to strengthen 
a union of two pieces or to form the dividing line m a pa.ttern. 
When these are crossed at right angles by a second series of 
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-Knotted Mai?- 
'^ginal Rim. 


Skirts and 
Bodices* 
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~ — — — - " , ■ ejects it is resorted to occasionally 
brlhe Ib'rerers m every branch of needlework A good 
miration of cross stitch from Bikanir is given m the /»*»» 

>1 . Vol IV, Plate 21, Part 33, page 5 . 

I^rtL,-lN BHAWALPUh, MULTAN, MOKTGOMNRV, JHANC, 

andm" Gha« khan a form of embroid„y occurs not ..dm- 

4.1 tLofrnio'M be described as a knotted form of crewel. The 

‘“s tLugh and through repeating the same pattern on 
loXsiderbul a twist or knot is given by alternately top.ng one 
he i in a short darn stitch. This style of work .s 
"glLally do.,e on thin mnslin, the samples at the Exhibition from 
Ihawaipnr being in strips of 

Collectors of Indian Art textiles sometimes pick up _ 

sures) old samples of Chinese knot embroide^. 
ago Chinese embroidery was very popular with the Parsee lad ^ 
and large quantities were then imported. These a^reAe fine 
Indian examples of Chinese knot embroide|,^^ ^J=o^ 

are not Indian in any sense of the word. But m the finer form 
d Uxcknon cMkan work there is seen a 

knotting in Indian embroidery. This is known as Vae phanda 

been incideLlly mentioned in several places, the most striking 
feature of the aboriginal embroideries of India is a closely com 
pactedformof herring-boning. The thread turns on .l^elf aod 
crosses to the opposite side, interlacing with the previous loop. 
If the distance covered be considerable, the need e is purpose y 
passed within the strands of two or three of 

Lch as in darning a hole. So again by using the half chain 


button-holing, before crossing from side to side, a 


stitch ot buuon-nuimg, ucivav. — *.^***0 ^ 1 

knotted line is formed around the surface that is being interlaced. 
This in various forms occurs in the embroideries of Hazara, 
Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ghazi Khan, and Quetta. 

' ' In PFSHAWAR ladies wear silk skirts called langahs- ^ essrs. 
Mull Chand and Son send to the Exhibition an extensive series 
of these, of , which No; *4357 (Pfate No. 48 , fig- S) “ay be 
specially menlioned. They^’also contribute an excellent set ot 

. , ' 388.- . ■ 
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embroidered bodices~i//r^^^~ No, 4359 being especially good.bmsiON so. 
There are some 20 different patterns amongst these, the skirts are Efe^Jsmcm’ 
made of silk and are about 6 yards long and 28 inches wide, are 
of every possible shade from deep maroon to canary yellow and 
embroidered all over in large showy flowers, the leaves and stalks 
of which are in chain stitch and mostly in yellow or green and 
the flowers are large medallions of white, crimson or purple, 
picked out with green. The medallions are formed by white silk 
w’orked like the spokes of a wheel from the axle to the rim but 
interlaced in a composite form of herring-bone stitch. The bottom 
of the skirt has a strip of three or four inches of stout cotton 
lining, doubtless to cause the skirt to hang but also to give sup- 
port to the great medallions of white silk that form the bottom 
fringe. 

In a few of the skirts the medallion style is absent, and biUts\ 
cones or sprays of flowers are woi'ked every two inches or so. In 
one example of maroon silk, the pattern is outlined in a lax form 
of chain stitch in w^hite or yellow, the interiors of the leaves being 
filled in with green and of the petals with dai'k blue. 

In Peshawar also it is possible to purchase examples of a 
most remarkable development of this style of work, , From double Her 
Panjdeh coats are received that are made in coarse cotton richly 
embroidered in silk by a stitch that might not inaptly be described 
as a sort of double herring-bone. The leaf or other surface, to be 
covered by silk, has its outline formed by the button-hole chain 
while the herring-boning threads are run across in so compacted 
an interlacement that they can with difficulty be separated. The 
prevailing colours are dark maroon, purple, scarlet, dark metallic 
green, cobalt blue and lemon yellow. Along the skirt of the coat 
the design ; consists of numerous erect stems (about 2 feet in 
height^fformed of diamond-shaped bands of alternating colours 
that give? origin to four to five whorls of ascending compound 
leaves, terminal as also axillary floral 

in a manner strongly suggestive of the Imperial lily. On the back 
of the coat near the collar the design brings to mind the 
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a,... nil- oi.ric.AL WtALOGOE^ 

TENT, CROSS, , . to go through both layers. r.mmti and 

- Deka" G„A. KHAH Deea khan Ba K na 

ntiFTTA a further manifestation of this same siyic 

yUETiA a embroider es seen on leather 

wBat » tl«» called i»»* wo*. Thie p«hape 
BtLS wolriul and elaborate aeedlewo* »et with a„y- 

wbe«mladia ■ The gteeu leather on the ™<-f “ 

is covered by a mass of circular buttons or medallions of embro 
erdo-l. yellow silh. These are 
-- pohrt in closely -Peted her* 

^ ceat,e, These batons o. 

ridded are not arore than Jth of a„ loch in diaraeter and ^ 

assorted in lines separated by bands «' '"““-‘"f "f 
Other parts of the belt the medallions are much lai g , 
vellow green purple, white or blue silk, and an inch and a half 
dtoete. They have often central discs elaborately embro, dered 

'°'S*mi£bdts have been exhibited by Nawab Sic Imam Bnksh 

Khan Masarl, of Dera Ghasi Khan, and a large 

will be fonnd in the Sale Gallery made by Esa of Dera Ghas 

Under the chapter devoted to^ darn and 

' : - satin stitches, mention has been made of cetta.n forms of 

' - embroidery met with in Balnchbtan, but it is necess^ to say 

■ ■ . 'sotdtornf ‘he double 

. : «5cd by certain Classes Of people in that country. The io ow mg 

^ ToL taken from the collections on view may exemplify the 

notes tasen irom Otiftta— N o. 3Qo2.— A cotton dress 

.points of greatest interest. QUETTA, jno. ^yo 

. - ' Uh long frbnt pocket, embroidered in purple magenta silk. The 

I . V threads .^'carried from opposite sides diagonally 0 

t are made to loop around each other in the mid . the 

I used to cover long strips which start from a sort o cross 

? r shoulders ahd stretch down over the breasts like imitation straps^ 

^ No. I903 illnslrates another form of ^ Balocb embroidery done by 
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the Bugli women* Bands of yellow and green cotton are sewn bivision 39. 
on to the cotton garment in a sort of patchwork, they are then Ete., Witch.’ 
embroidered over the surface, the stitch being usually that above 
described, but often with two threads simultaneously looping 
around each other midway. It is customary when appHqud is 
resorted to, for the embroidery to consist mainly of large circular 
buttons or medallions in yellow, red and purple* So also No. 

2904 shows a silk dress In opaque yellow, embroidered in orange, 
green, brown, and dull brick*red. The stitch used is mainly 
herring-boning, the threads looping through each other* But in 
this instance large patches are literally Woven by the needle in 
the manner in which a stocking may be repaired, Lines appear 
to be run across in one direction and the return threads are 
subsequently worked through these in regular meshes until the 
whole surface is covered. No, 2912 is a Baloch female shirt 
(dress) with the breast ornamented in immense medallions 2 inches 
in diameter, made up of zones of herring-boning stitch separated 
by rings of chain stitch. 

Lastly in SiND, the so-called herring-bone stitch is frequently 
resorted to by the embroiderers. Dark purple silk from Bokhara 
is ordinarily the ground material used in the manufacture of 
chuddars. These are curiously embroidered in .a quaint dei^^ 
that may be spoken of as consisting of masses of circular patches 
or medallions compacted together in a most striking manner. ^ 

Plate No. 48, hg* 2, shows a portion of one of these silk shawls. 

They are embroidered for the most part with deep orange-coloured 
floss silk, the stitch employed being there called dandh*take^ 
but it is simply the cleverly compacted form of the herring-bone 
work already fully discussed. In Sind as in Peshawar, it is not so 
firmly compacted as in some of the other manifestations* The 
stalks , of the pattern are done in chain stitch, but 
-iocmsioually also there are introduced spiral formations in chain 
stitch wor^feed ® ^hifce and yellow silk alternating with dark 
green* , This style of embroidery is said to be done by the Hindu 
ladies of Bhiria near Hyderabad 'in Sind, and a chaddar so em- 
broidered used formerly to be very much more frequently wprn 
than at the present day. , , ^ ^ 


eclaillons. 



Class VJIJ‘ 
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^ are exhibited by Mr. C. K, Kbilnani, otKaracbi, 

uooa b i works 


SSr “• .. s»rto the Etrhibition maay marvellously beautiful works 

? a^r “ the India.. Museum, Caleutta, there are several 
Embroidered of these dandh-take shawls, but on the finej muslin 

a7elVidered both in orange and erimson silk. They are 
Leedinglv beautiful embroideries which oollectors o such 
textiles would do well to secure good examples of, since the art 
seems to be rapidly declining in local favour and may in the near 

future be entirely lost. 

AWARDS FOR DIVISION 39-TENT, CROSS. ETC., STITCHES 
■ m EMBROIDERY. 

Third prize with bronze medal for Brahui female dress 

embroidered.— M. Ibrahim of Quetta. 

Divisiofh ^0»^€/h€6iAV Stitch* 

This form of embroidery has been incidentally alluded to as 

employed in conjunction with several of the 

already discussed. It has further been observed that it lends 
itself more readily to floral and other ornamentations, w ere 
curved lines are essential, than is the case with most of the stitches 
already discussed. In consequence it is the form of embroi ery 
most frequently used on silks and other expensive materials where 
surface covering is not desired. It consists of a series of looped 
Definition. inserted one after the 

other within the immediately preceding stitch, thus giving the effect 
' of a chain. Its most satisfactory use is to describe an outline 

i ■ ’ rather than to cover surfaces, but all the same in Bokhara, Pesha- 

war, Kashmir, Gujarat, Kathiawar, Kach, and Sind, it is extensive- 
I i s ■ lyand successfully employed to cover surfaces of any size desired. 

■ ; ' ' . ' 'In fact chain stitch is one of the most characteristic and preva- 

, , ' ,1 ■ ' lent of Indian forms of embroidery, Sir George Birdwood appears 

i " : Jo be alluding to this form of embroidery when, speaking of the 

i ' , wSfIt Cf Kach and Kathiawar, he says It is of the same style 

’ : 4s the-well-known embroidery of Resht on the Caspian. Either 

* the ,/jrTnenian . merchants introduced the style into Cutch or from 

Cutch into Persia,-’',. . . r n 

FollDwing: the course pursued with other forms of needle- 
work, the: manifestations met with may be taken up in sequence 
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Pan?’a&-— B okhara SOZNIS.— The form of chain stitch em- 
broidery that is perhaps best known is the Bokhara sosw/ or bed- Soznis. 
cover. This is usually in coarse cotton cloth elaborately covered 
with great medallions in purple and red. As a rule they are 
overloaded with ornamentation and, strictly speaking, are, there- 
fore, not very artistic. Since made beyond the frontier of India, 
they may be accepted as disposed of by these few observations, 
the additional information only being added that the chief exhi- 
bitor of Bokhara is Haji Mian Gulam Saudani. 

Peshawar soznis.— These are much less known though 
very much more artistic than the Bokhara. Instead of manifest- 
ing great meaningless patches of colour, the Peshawar are 

most intricately and elaborately conceived and the design runs 
through every part and is consistently maintained. The scheme 
of colour, instead of purple and crimson, might be described as 
blue and green with a fair admixture of dull Indian red. Plate 
No. 49, fig. 2 , shows a portion of one of the three or four ex- 
ceptionally fine old Peshawar sosms that are on view at the Ex- 
hibition, It is not necessary to attempt a description of these 
since the design can be studied from the plate. It may sufifice, 
therefore, to add that these s^?sms are exhibited by Haji Safdar 
Ali, of Peshawar, and have secured a first prize with silver medal 
in recognition of their high artistic merit. 

Amritsar. — Lachman Das Bharany, of Amritsar, shows a 
fair assortment of chain stitch embroideries most probably made 
in Kathiawar or Kach. 

Kashmir. — It has already been observed that in the embroi- 
dery of woollen A and table covers, when silk is used, the 

stitch Employed, especially to form outlines, is very frequently 
chain. , But to the public generally the chain stitch of Kashmir 
is more pcomindntly associated with embroidered felts ( natndas) Namdas, 
and woollen curtains, than with shawls. Within the past few 
years a large trade has arisen in these goods to such an extent, 
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division 40. The felts, mats, or wove o-rpen blue or red. They are 

wool or in pale shades of grey, green, blue, y ^ 

It eloied in a bold flora, des^n mostly after the Persmn 

!rr„^ oattern w The em- 

Sot is doL in coloured /.ri», and the value of the rup or 
OTSdepeuds principally upon the Z- 

Size Of the chain Stitch. On cheap materials the stitch is pur 

posely made large ; with fine materials greater care is displayed 

in the embroidery. A floor rug, say five feet long, may be priced 
at from Rs. 4 to Rs. 40, according to the quafi 

nature of the embroidery. ^ <.‘ 4 . x, 

In the Exhibition a large display of these chain stitch em- 

broidered felts {namdas] and curtains may be seen, the chief ex- 
hiStis being :-Samad Shah & Sons and Mahomed Joo, of 

most useful paper on the subject of the chain 
stitch embroideries of this province will be found in the second 
.volume of the journal of Indian Art from the pen of M . 

B A Gupte. The coloured illustrations there given, if consu e 
by the reader, would greatly help to elucidate the meaning of e 
bLf observations that can alone be offered in this work. The 
women of both Kach and Kathiawar almost invariably wea 
embroidered garments, so that it is not difficult to -derstand the 
high proficiency in the art that has been there^ attained. Com- 
mLial embroidery is produced by men chiefly m the towns^ 

Kach and Kathiawar the embroiderers are mostly Hindus, in 
, , fact the women, as a rule, do ^all their own work. In Surat the 

■ . ' ■ f / embroiderers are nearly all Muhammadans. In Surat, Baroda, 

\bmedabad and other towns of Gujrat, chain 

' .practised, for the most part on English woollen broad cloth. The 

: Slk msed' in the needlework is brilliantly coloured, rather too 

. , ' ; : ■ . mheh so for artistic results. The work in fact is. marred by the 

r ’ bright-green leaves and showy flowers that are universally present. 

I . .But there is a. feature of Gujrat, Kathiawar and still more so 

■ Kach embroideries of this description that must be here recorded, 

namely, that the colouring of surfaces is done in zones of v«ious 

.. ,1 -.1. _ -1 AlfLAiicfn 


namely, ludw utc ^ a 12.1. u 

tints thus, as iGvtere,„indicating the shadows, veins, etc, AJthoug 
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this is not usually carried to the extent of destroying the first division 4o, 
principle of flat decoration, in the more pretentious examples, stit^ch. 
shading is distinctly used to an injurious extent. 

In the Sale Gallery of the Exhibition, a large assortment of 
these embroideries will be seen, and in the Loan Collection Gal- 
lery many of great beauty and historic interest will be found. Of 
the Loan Collection, the following may be specially mentioned 
as deserving of study 

Surat. — Lady^s dress, in dull khaki yellow, embroidered by 
chain stitch in maroon and dark blue, around circular pieces of 
mirror — the silk and the glass forming flowering sprigs. *It is 
described as a silk ghaghara or gown, made 125 years ago. It 
is exhibited by Sha Udechand Ichhachand. 

Kathiawar.-«» Allusion has already been made on more than 
one occasion to the circumstance that Kathiawar is one of the 
great centres of chain stitch embroidery. The visitor, who will 
take the trouble to visit the Bhavnagar House, will discover 
there a display of embroidered skirts, bodices, handkerchiefs, 
curtains, that will doubtless call forth the greatest admiration. 

The ground materials are neutral coloured satins, mostly shades 
of purple, blue, green and yellow, all richly embroidered. Around 
the bottom of the skirts are thrown iiarrow, embroidered borders, 
while the surfaces of the skirts themselves will be seen to be 
elegantly embroidered with sprays of flowers {bMis)f the colours 
used displaying none of the vulgarity for glaring colours just de- 
scribed in connection with the modern Surat and Ahmedabad 
work. A superb collection of old skirts will also be seen in the 
Sale Gallery, many of which were picked up by the writer while 
on tour, as also by his assistant, ' Mr. Percy Brown. The late 
in Gujrait and Kathiawar, it is feared, may have to be 
accepted as^. the pathetic Cause for many of these beautiful em- 

stitch embroidery in India jS Bhuj--the capital of the promontory 
of Kach. Mr. Brown, who specially visited Bhuj in connection 
with this Exhibition/ was enabled, through the liberal co-opera- 
tion rendered by His Highness the Rao of Kadi, to secure, from 
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rLa in stitch embroiaenca. ^ o ^ 1 . 

5W..« oS rid. maro»» dlk embroidered in four large ctato 
otflowera with birds nestiing within them, also a centrd medal- 

hon showing the resplendent snn. The border nnght be desa.bed 
t insisting of a scroU in snn Howers, each alternate dower 
being one half obstmcted by a large moth. This ve^ f 

piece of needlework is so old tlmt it can scarce y e an e , 

L it is nnquestionably one of the most artistic samples m the 

“ Rlmh Pr«lr»‘ta.n Mocl.i, ol Bhuj, exhibits an attractive 
series of Muj embroidered skirts (similar to the hgure 

in the Vol-lI> plate 15). . 

Turning now to the Loan Golleetion Gallery, two or three 

samples of Bhuj work are, perhaps, the most wonderful examp es 

of Indian chain stitch ever exhibited 

The petticoat (No. 1123) in white satin elaborately embroi- 
l&cideroa aered in chain stitch figured in Plate No. 86, will be found 
Petticoat. ^ _ of careful study. The pattern was first ttaced with 

pencil then embroidered. The design, like that in Bhuj si^^r 
i unrestrained. It flows from one part to the other without 
regard to design or proportion, and in consequence it breathes _of 
life. It is a veritable glimpse at nature as it may be seen in the 
jungles of India—a profusion of flower and foliage close y in ei- 
mixed. The leaves are in vivid green, the lighter shades in moss 
green to lemon yellow and the darker tints passing almost into 
blue The flowers are as numerous, varied, and brilliant as in 
- ■ the most luxuriant forest glades in the tropics, but they all 

K'®"’ ' . in secondary or tertiary shades of orange, purple, red, and blue. 
' ' i ' '! The border is done on black satin, the stalks of the floral scrolls 

thfi leaves sfreen, the flowers white, outlined in 
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of art ia the Exhibition, This is, however, the peculiarity of all mvis^ON 40 , 
the chain stitch embroideries of Kathiawar and Kach, Their stitch. 
vivid colours, often on a black background, do not, as a rule, 
appeal to the art conceptions of Europeans, 

The specimen No. 1124 is a bodice in the same design as E^roidereu 
the petticoat just described, but much more minute and intricate. 

The field is a deep pink orange, nearly every particle of which is 
covered by green foliage with yellow sheaths and veins. The 
flowers are bunches of roses, convolvuluses and sprays of jesa- 
mine, hopelessly jumbled together into masses of colour that are 
certainly very charming in general effect but completely lost as 
an artistic conception. It is like no other work to be seen any- 
where in the Exhibition, except perhaps the enamels of Bhuj 
itself. The shoulder pieces are on black satin and even more 
detailed than the other parts ; a rose, for example, not one inch 
in diameter is seen to have 20 petals, each coloured with 3 or 
4 shades of red, but the chain stitch, in which it is worked, is so 
minute that the individual stitches cannot be seen by the naked 
eye. This is without exception the most wonderful piece of em- 
broidery In the Exhibition. It was made by Mauji China, of Bhuj, 

Less conspicuous, but nevertheless beautiful and interesting, 
are the following : — No. 1138 — a petticoat richly embroidered. 

It is in dull metallic green embroidered in purple* yellow, white, 
and blue chain stitch. The pattern consists of an alternate flow- 
eritig tree with birds on it and a peacock with expanded tail, 

The border is a floral scroll outlined in two shades of purple with 
yellow and white fillings to the leaves and petals and blue out- 
linings to certain flowers. The most marked peculiarity of this 
sample is the prominent use of two or three shades assorted in 
bands, giving the effect of light and shade but not to an injurious 
extents No, ’ 1137 is also a petticoat, but in yellow satin. Its 
best feature is the boTder scroll in a greatly expanded fan-like 
design; alternately blue and purple wit^^ No. 1131 

is a yellow petticoat in rich satin elaborately embroidered by 
chain stitch in alternate floral and peacock design, 

Sind — Like Kathiawar and Kacb, Sind has 

nmr'xr 1 <1 T*rV/i»lxy 
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Karachi, and Hyderabad. The somts oi 
but have nothing very distinctive. In 
:e trade is done in embroidered camel 
made of leather with the bor- 

' • i designs of applique in green lea- 

the surface with chain stitch of silk, gold 
of these camel cloths will be seen on 


are Shikar pur, 

Sliikarpur are well known 
Hyderabad, Sind, a largi 
saddlecloths. These are 
ders and cordons worked up in 
ther embroidered over 
and silver wire. A sample 

Plate No. 43— B., fig. I. 

AWARDS FOR division 40* —-CHAIN yiUUli. 

First prize with silver medal to Haji Safdar Ali, Peshawar, 

Second prize with bronze medal to Summad Shah, of Sri- 
nagar, Kashmir, for embroidered shawls. 

Commended for kasida—Go'kul Chandra Basak, of Dacca.^ 
Commended for silk embroidered border— Mochi Rug a 
Fakira, of Bhuj, Kach. 

Commended for embroidered felt saddle cloth -Mirza She r 

Ali, of Quetta. 

Commended for embroidered garments' 
musa, of Bhuj, Kach. 

Division 41. Chilean work and 

broidery on Cotton, Silk, etc. WasM 

This may be briefly described as a form c 
some white washing material such as calico 
There are various methods and stitches, s 
that are more or less characteristic, but the 
ordinary satin stitch combined with a form 
The great centres of this form of em 
Dacca, Lucknow, Peshawar, Madras, Bh 


AWARDS. 


■Nur Mahomed Kha* 


White silk 
Chlkan. 
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a form of - appliqu4 


Khatawd ) . — ^This is 
r linen, never on muslin. Minute pieces or 
IS tlie fabric are sewn to the surface, in 
liar and floral designs, but these are so minute 
careful observation to detect that the design 
)t embroidery. The details are then 
lie of the other stitches to he shortly 
of the two forms of what are collectively 
mbroidery of Lucknow, in contradistinc- 

knotted work. 

the true flat chikan work of which 
It might be described as 

In other words the thread is mainly 
ng opaque spaces and 
the material on the 
stitches thus outlining the petals, leaves, 
led below and accumulates in compact 
on the embroidered portions 
this effect that the skilful 
and which has received the name of 


(^) Khaiao _{cr 
produced on calico o 
the same material i 
elaboration of the fo 

that it requires very 
is mainly in applique, nc 

filled in by taipcM or sot 
described. Khatcio is one 
designated the flat ei 
tipn to the forms of embossed or 
(c) This is 

khatao IS but the cheap imitation, 
inverted satin-stitch 
thrown below and is em 
lines on fine muslin, 
upper surface by minute 
etc., while the thread is carr 
masses, until the fine muslin 
is no longer transparent. It is 
worker desires to produce 
huhhia. • 

.{d) Mur ri {rice-shaped) 
only! The thread may be d 
Knotted. or warts of a pyriform shape. The 
a sort of minute satin-s|;itch but the 

exceed one-eighth or even oiie-sixt 

thus look like French knots. 

, (e) Phahda {millet form).-— 
elonga,ted condition of murri stitch 
■ : , ,5 and practically spherical, that is to say, not draw 

; ;• shriped)- as in murri. The presence of phanda i 
■ cation of the high class of the work. The kno 
qtiently not .more than one thirty-second part of 
and in that mase - are aggregated together to fc 

leaves or petals,' This is one of the most graceful 
Lucknow embroidery knd the one that may be d 
characteristic of.fiis;-great centre of needlework 


DIVISION 41 

CHIKAN 

WORK. 
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if) Jail [fishing ;^^^).~This when met with in work bivision 4l 

is commonly spoken of as drawn stitch, but as a matter of fact the work.^ 
Lucknow embroiderers regard the drawing out of a thread Brawn-stitch 

^ Qj, 

as a slovenly imitation of tx\iQ jali embroidery. In true jali the 
strands of the warp and weft are pushed on one side by the 
needle and held in that position by a sort of extremely minute 
button-holing. There are various forms of jali in Lucknow 
chikan. The chief are the following — this 

consists of, a series of minute squares usually about p\th inch 
in diameter. Of these one is opened, the other left closed and 
thelthird broken into four still more minute openings, 

(as produced in Lucknow) consists of a series of openings 
one-half the size of the but assorted in parallel bands 

with alternating bands not perforated. In neither of these forms 
are any threads drawn out. Lastly, the siddhaur (simple j 
(usually produced by the women) is drawn and is the form 
seen in all cheap work. The openings are irregularly shaped, 
approximately squares, but usually not bound by button-holing 
in any form. In Calcutta chikan \yQxk t\i\s is called box-work, 
especially in the larger or coarser condition as practised with 
calico and linen tea-table covers. 

A feature of Lucknow must be here mentioned, namely, Tasar SUk. 

that yellow or tasar silk is largely used in the filling of petals or 
leaves. Phanda Yuoik is, as a rule, done in tasar. This peculiar- 
ity instantly distinguishes the work of Lucknow from 

that of the rest of India.^ ^ ^ ^ 

Chief examples oit View mid Wames of Important 
Exhibitors* 

KedarNath Ram Nath & Co., of Lucknow, have secured a gold 
medal for a splendid series of examples of this work, Of these 
the following may be specially mentioned : — Of taipchi a dress 
piece or sari (No. 4931), price Rs, 50; a coat (No. 4919)? Rs. 10 ; 
a kurta (No, 4920), Rs, 10, Of murri work native caps 
(Nos, 2543 and 2544), price Rs. 65; lady^s dress front, cuffs, and 
collar (No. 4918), Rs. 38 \ insertions (No. 4913), Rs. 24, Of phanda 
work a larsfe assortment of which the following may be 
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1 iVr, Rs iqs ; an ahba {ox sxnaW ckoga) (No. 49 ^ 4 ), 

division 41. a (No- 4=.‘'5 > fisj„ oenr,) Rs. 2 > 50 — the finest 

CHIKAN ,,S- a lady’s handkerchief (No. 2573). 

'this k W of emhroitoy in the E%h.h.Uon-.t mamtes ts 
f’* ' .■.rti known to the chikan worker ; another hand 

or« i wora Wkichiel ,No. nsS.i, Rs. aoo, a nativeoap 

4 1 fnr their collection. They showed many samples of great 

: whio,. the toHowin, 

kerchief (No. I jSoJ, t 4 R„\.ch Faiz Buksb, of 

sa^pies 

excellent samples of r»» woriva panei for a lady s dress be. g 

''S^^^ATrf ttcha.:;;, Lucknow, shows 

5ar2 in work (No. 2195) being specially goo • 

When compared with Lucknow rJ.in. work “-nt of Calcutta 
and Dacca has to take a distinctly second position. At the same 
timefor certain purposes the Calcutta ^ *4 

ft is for enampie «ttr snittd lot -tahie cioths .rh«e 

' ■ cSlcIi’^rtSTnly exhibitors and their show is by no nieans so 

. ... ‘tuSr" judging Comunttee have ied . 

- ■ ■ ' ^ recognise the purely indigenous lorn, of entbrordered (>1 ^e 

' expLion be permissible) by the award of a gold medal to th.s 

"‘’Srsufe sm an whVs-».s«»g wsferW «.« ,r les. cm- 

fcW mth Man -ari ^«^rr.-It isnext to 

hard-and-fast lines between the various forms of needlew 


^PSi 
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Certain stitches are sufficiently abundant to give useful lines of division 41. 
isolation; but every now and again more than one stitch is met WORic.^ 
with on the same fabric and modifications occur in the stitch until 
the one type of work blends into the other. As already ex« 
plained one of the most prevalent stitcheS; in chikan work, is in 
reality a minute form of satin stitch. This is developed until in 
certain localities it becomes ordinary satin stitch. The only 
ground of association with chikan work then becomes tlje circum- 
stance that it is done on a \vasliing material and mostly wnth white 
thread. 

There were two or three great centra's for this class of work, 
namely, Madras, Bhopal, and Quetta with Kashmir and Peshawar 
as also some of the frontier towns of the Panjab that manifest 
special forms of white embroidery, that have to be found positions 
somewhere and are perhaps best associated with the chikan work, 

Peshawar, — Some years ago Mr, Lock\YOod Kipling wrote of 
this town Colourless embroidery or chikan-do^ is wTOught 
here as delicately as in Kashmir, and, as in chased copper, there 
is considerable affinity between the work of Srinagar and Peshawar, 

The burka or Muhammadan ladies^ out-door mantle, garments of 
all sorts, and the somi or quilt are the objects to which this work 
is applied. The effect is scarcely, perhaps, commensurate with 
the labour and delicacy of the work. Some of the patterns 
wrought on fine muslins are nothing short of exquisite in line and 
quantity, but a close examination is necessary for a just apprecia- 
tion of their beauty. There is no ^cutting out holes and sewing 
them up again ^ as in English, Bengal, and Madras chikan work. 

Sometimes tiny pieces of muslin cut out in the shape of leaves 
are applied either on the surface or between two surfaces and 
outlined with fine stitches. It is only by holding the work against 
the light that these delicate patterns can be fairly made out. 

Excepting the somi or quilt, none of this work is made for 
European use* In Peshawar, as in Lucknow, much of this embroi- 
dery is done by women and children, whereas in Kashmir the 
industry is confined to menJ^ 

In the Exhibition Messrs. Mull Chand &Sons will be seen to have 
furnished an assortment of hurka^ and other white embroideries. 
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view, and Mr. R. Hug K^ani-v from his own private 

Tf on” ry 6g'T.hc>»-Brah«Umbroi^^^^ 

?:«'anbnev«a, very 

made by otton with broad embtoi- 

oatare cl,aM.rs of Enghsh Bached eoto ^ ^ 

dered borders in white Silk. The stitcn mo 

of donble aatin done in silk. The 

on both sidea The Be_^;"ta„ 

tinuous elaboration margin it is also customary 

:r— or:S'of f-" - h. . - 
rri""“:;srre^^^ 

'samples ^most worthy of ^ 

r rrH . 4-Lf* hijori or lansofcti No, 2032, ixs. 3/ 

Nos, 2635> Rs. 75 ; Vae pugn , ^^^Urniderv of Bhopal 

Another form is similar to the applique embroidery ot d p 
he described below under Division 44- ; ^ 

“"cioTh in the Loan Coiiection Gaiiety -yBehe^brrfy 
• eivdtprl It is No 2607 and is called a shahaka. Ihis is a 

InliaVand cha L,«c fornr of white ennbtoifay. 

Threads are drawn out right and left to demark the limits of the 
oatwn to be worked. Some of those withdrawn lines are worked 
no making what the Calcutta rffcn-wotkets call a line of boa- 
IirSer, while others are not. Thomain patt^ » form 

which consists of a series of triangles joined end on end and 
worked in conjunction with , .Ttyntifch 

Sin ^ I is the^ame on both sUes. It is 

-‘im y^ihe pattern is usually worf^^^ 

Hilary' titching. In tie corners of the cloth are also worked 

'^"MA^IsSEmbroidery of a peculiar kind 

proficiency in Madras. This consists for the mos par o 

white silk superbly embroidered in silk. The chie- irm 
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class of goods is Daday Khan, Mount Road, Madras. In the division’ 4i, 
Exhibition will be seen a large assortment of the work turned out 
by him mostly in the form of ladies’ dresses, the panels, cuffs, etc., 
being all beautifully embroidered. It is not to be 'wondered at 
.that this splendid display has secm'ed a first prize wdth silver 
medal, A specimen has been shown, on Plate No. 52, fig. 4* 

In addition to dress pieces, Daday Khan also shows an assort- 
ment of cuffs, collars, handkeixhiefs, and afternoon tea-table 
cloths. The last mentioned are elegantly embroidered in what is 
called, washing gold. They form a class of goods quite distinct 
from the extensive series of other tea-table cloths from many 
towns that each claim admiration ; those of Madras have a dignity 
and purity of design all their own that is quite charming. 

Bhopal.— ’(Plate No. 52, fig. 5.)— Sends an assortment of white 
embroideries well worthy of special recognition. The most 
interesting work it seems, however, preferable should be treated 
(as already stated) under Division 44. The Victoria Girls’ School 
of Bhopal contributes drawn embroideries of excellent workman- 
ship but in European designs and methods. 

3rd: Kamdani or Gold and Silver Embroidery on white 
colion cloth and muslin, — The term kamdani usually denotes 
light embroideries in which gold and silver wires are used — the 
opposite condition in fact to zardoMi the heavy embroideries that 
fall under Division 45. But there is a class of goods that neither 
seems to find a place under chikan work, as ordinarily accepted> 
nor under kamdani as just defined. These are the piece-goods 
that might be spoken of as hand-embroidered jamdanis, Chikan 
work, though doubtless it includes piece-goods, usually has the 
more restricted meaning of special embroideries, such as prepared 
chogaSf special panels for dresses, cuffs, collars, caps, handker- 
chiefs, etc. Chikan work in fact takes the place in India that 
lace boids in Europe. Piece-goods sold by the yard and with a 
particular pattern embroidered in cotton, silk or gold and silver 
wire at fixed intervals all over do not by most persons fall either 
under the definition of chikan work or of kamdani^ no more than 
embroidered net sold by the yard would be treated as lace (see 
remarks below under Division 42), 

405 
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tj .Rawer name the embroidered piece-goods are known, 

therl will be seen in the Exhibition a display of unequalled beauty 
in the form mainly of ladies’ dress pieces m fine tnushn and hand- 

itoLed with numerous designs either in cotto^^ sdk or gold 

and silver. These come chiefly from Lucknow and are exhibi e 
bv most of the firms that show ordinary chikan work. If made o 
frSi^yofnmslhvthe ql yards suitable for a dress wfl| ^ 
in L' to, and from that price up to Rs. 250 every grade n 
quality of muslin and richness in embroidery may be seen. n 
Tuy of average quality, say Rs. 15 toRs. 30 a dress len^h, a 
charming effect is produced by the sparing nst muga or ta^ar 

threads within the embroidery. Many of the samples with 

gold and silver wire ke wonderfully artistic and by no means so 
heavy as might be anticipated from the amount of metallic wire 

"''^Tteemin'a fair demand for these needle-embroidered 
muslins but by no means to the extent that their great beauty 
ltd « expectation, oi. It i. tta to be hoped that the 
greatest observations may tend to direct attention to t ese very 
beautiful goods. 

Awards FOR Division 41.-CHIKAN 'AAork. 

First prize with gold medal to Kedar Nath, Ram Nath of 

T ucknow. for collection of work. . . 

First prize with silver medal to Daday Khan of Madras for a 
superb series of silk dress pieces embroidered in silk. 

Second prize with silver medal to Sham Sunder and Ghasi Ram, 

of Lucknow, for a cotton i-in. „ , , o • o 1 u 

Third prize with bronze medal to Alla Buksh Faiz Baksh, of 

■ Lucknow, for collection of chikan work. ^ » j e r- 

? '■ t Commended for collection of chikan embroidery r, . . 

Calcutta. ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ r* "U 

' ■ -"fci^0Jinepded for dress-pieces— Ganga Pershad and Ganesh 

of Lucknow. 

V'- df.SItt'l&fan 42 .-Net.Work-Net EmbroiOei'v. 

. 43,-Laee and Knittim- , 

Therftier|%s wWld be no material advantage gained by the 
rigorous separRtioh of The embroidery of net, as met with in 
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India, from the manufacture of lace as understood in Europe, divisjons 42 
It is commonly affirmed that lace is of modern introdaction into net-work. 
India and is purely a Western art, which even in Europe only 
dates from about the 15th Century. That opinion may be correct Definition, 
and it certanly is so when attention is concenti’ated on the three 
chief forms of lace, vis., point, cushion, and crochet laces. 

These might he defined as textiles made by sewing, twisting, 
and knotting thread ; the first by means of a needle and one 
thread, the second by numerous threads worked from bobbins, 
and the third by one thread and a crochet hook. In other 
words laces are not woven on a loom or machine by which two 
threads (or two sets of threads) at right angles are simultane- 
ously bound together by a mechanical contrivance. Neither are 
they needlework embroideries on woven textiles. But while 
that definition would be accepted by most persons, certain forms 
of embroidered net, such as the Limerick tambours, are 
regularly viewed as lace ; so also are numerous manifestations of 
embroidered applique and of embroidered braiding work, such 
as the Carrick-ma Cross laces. These do not differ in principle 
from some of the forms of work already discussed, which 

are purely Indian and have been practised for many centuries.' It 
will thus be seen that a restriction of lace to fabrics produced 
from threads that are sewn, twisted, or knotted together by the 
hand is not absolutely upheld though it is a useful one to enforce. 

In India there would appear to have existed a large traffic, for 
many years past, in embroidered net sold by the piece. This 
class of goods can hardly be said to differ from the chikan and 
kamdani work already fully discussed. In fact the chief differ- 
ence lies in the circumstance that the one is embroidered on 
cotton cloth and the other on net. So in the same way the isola- 
tion of embroidered nets, when sold as piece-goods, from the 
Limerick laces, or specially prepared articles of dress, is an exact 
parallel with the separation advocated above of chihan work 
proper from kamdani embroideries. 

net TToi'/c.—HyDERABAD.-— In various centres all over India, 
net is regularly utilised in needlework embroidery. In Hyderabad, 
for example, a fairly prosperous industry would appear to have 
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ernbroidcrcd in clinin 


ill which net is 
the cloth is stre 
: left band below and drawn up above by 
! chain formed and the hook once more 

■ mesh to catch the thread. ^ 

11 be seen an extensive senes of these 

nets both in the form of piece-goods and 

345 is a piece of black net with white 
al design at fixed intervals all over the 
esembles the jamdani textiles of Bengal 
2t and the pattern is embroidered, not 
tercka design, that is to say, the ie/- 
:oss. No. 247 is a maroon coloured net 
. fLf-ciP. and many others were 


DIVISIONS 42 
AND 43. 
net-wobk. 
tACE. 


re also regularly produced ; that 
id silver wire are more or less 
or even wools. No. 342 is an 
eshes, formed by gold wire and 
stars of dark green, alternating 
n wool. In the centres of the 
in gold wire. This was made 
R219 for 8 yards. In another 
liquely across {tercha) with in- 
wire and spangles attached by 
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. FvLihition, a selection from 

• 1 j* on view at toe xi/Xiiio ) 

divisions 43 rich display p,,,. Nn. ... Theseare as follows:- 


AND 43 
net-work, 
LACE. 


-Embroidered net ffon the Baptist Zenana Mission, 


, r,c» ,.No ... Theseare as follows: 

x "Real Limerick point lace made at the Presentation 

Convent College, Vepery, Madras. , . 

pjo. 2 —Pillow lace from the London School, h 

'Fig. 3._Point lace.from the London Mission School, Nager- 

(Coil Sontli TrcivS'iicore* <-<1 i nr* -,£j 

Ffe 4 ,-Necktk from the Haiyangudi Lace behoof, T.n»e- 

Fie 5 .-.A bertha made of real Limerick lace r.orked by 
Slate, M Berchmans of the Presentalion Convent, Maclean 
Street, Madras. This sample obtained the first prize. 

Fi2 6.— Lace from the Nagercoil School. 

Fig.' y.-Pillow lace handkerchief from Idaiyangudi Lace 

School, 

Fig. 

“‘‘Before passing awaytrom the subject ot lade, the writer would 
desire attention to the lace borderings shown on the Quetta 
Sbroidered shawls, coats, etc. This is clearly lace, 

dery and is a form most probably of torchon lace. There 
Dothing to show that this has been derived Lom nnssionary 

schools. It is reported to be peculiar to Kandahar and IS pro- 

bably the first record of Asiatic lace. ^ , c 

Knimng.-r^Closdy allied to lace manufacture is the art ot 
■ knitting. It may be observed that knitting seems to have been 

unknown in India prior to the efforts of the missionaries. It is 
; . . aXlMrab-bunna and is taught in most female schools. Stock- 

I ^ L ijjgs and such like articles, knitted both by imported and Indian 

■ I , wLed, may be purchased at most of the towns of Norths 

. • -' " .' TMja and a regular trade has been recently oi^msed m the mann- 

I ‘ faeWrfe,;4 Bombay, Lahore and elsewhere of socks, banians, etc., 

I ^ 'K»i^^^»^^-This curious industry may be said to 

' : date from the Muhammadan conquest of India, since prior to 

that the Hindu® . wore and dutis, not garments cut, shape 

and sewn togeidieE so. 48vto, fit the body. In the absence of 
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trousers, there would be no occasion for waistbands or girdles such division 44 . 
as those used for tying up the pyjamas and made by the Pahvas WEU Etc^f 
( Hindus ) and Ilaquebands ( Muhammadans ). These are not 
woven on a loom but are knitted by bobbins { naras) from a 
frame. Usually the i^arband is simply a line net of uniformly 
coloured silk, but at times it is richly ornamented, the silk being 
variegated and with beautiful tassels in gold or silver wire at- 
tached. In consequence of this craft has come into existence the 
manufacture of tassels to be used on cushions, bed-ties and many 
such articles, some of which are simply plaited not knitted as in 
the izarband:^ In the Panjab the places most noted for i^ar- 
are Amritsary Batala, Delhi, and Lahore, but throughout 
India most large towns have their noted Patwas or Ilafue- 
bands, 

, Naichms or flexible hukka tubes are often highly ornate 
articles and the outer coverings of these are plaited of silk and 
gold or silver wire by a process that seems inexplicable without 
the deft fingers and lissom body of the apprentice. 

In the Exhibition the large assortment of Izarbands ^nd 
Naichas will be found exceedingly interesting, and their presence 
denotes the existence in India of some knowledge of the art of 
knitting and 'plaiting threads together in the formation of textiles. 

In the, Loan Collection Gallery the nmchas exhihited by His 
Highness the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad will be found 
specially worthy of study. 

Division 44* - Laid, Vrewel, Applique and Quilted 
Embroideries^ 

It has been thought desirable to emphasise the existence in 
India of widely different styles of needlework. There might be 
no great advantage gained by their isolation one from the other 
were it not possible that, when separately recognised, they may be 
more highly appreciated. The goods placed into the present 
position can with difficulty be isolated from those that fall into the 
next Division, 

Laid, or as it is sometimes called couched, embroidery includes 
all forms in which the ornamenting material is laid on the surface 
of the textile and held in position by small stitches, 



Class Fl-f-f*' 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUE. 


division 44, 
laid, cre- 
wel, Etc., 
embroi- 
deries. 


r ^ uw.n. Hie back by a special needle for the purpose. 

^ « diatier couching” when in diagonal lines. Butin 
and d aper couchm^ 

“SlIapieM ^ao^e Unplaced beneath foe that pnt- 

nncip-— heiicG tli6 term coucliing. x.'u 4 

Uheto^a ot laid ot couching in India ate so nuntetous ft ^a 

special work might be devoted to then ”“'f' 

cL, theretore, attempt to indicate but a few of the better know 

and more artistic examples. These are : ... i • . 

a.On««oHe..-Thete is a form of 1>'^">S *ch 

in India is called sD.ri^ork commonly seen " V 

It appears to have been first started in its present form f p^ch 
about 50 years ago and possibly at the suggestion o the Fvench 
traders Originally, and to this day, it is a stitch sti 1 worked with 

ild b;aid Un) on certain shawls or portions of shawl. As 
Ln on dress-pieces, on ckoga^. ^ 

consists of a flat silk braid, white or pale coloured, about the 
thickness of ordinary knitting worsted. A long piece of the bmi 
L thrown loosely arohnd the neck and hangs to the left side. The 

end is taken in the left hand and laid upon the fabric. It is then 
fastened by the needle being driven beneath it, thus casting a oop 
of lin thread over the braid which is next turned atxight angles 

and a second stitch passed underneath. When this has been 
done, the embroiderer gives his sewing thread one or two turns 
around the braid, close to the surface of the eloth, anT^^^^ onc^ 
more lays the braid down and thrusts the_ needle beneath it. The 

twist of the thread given around the braid as also the turning an 
returning of the braid itself, with each two stitches, 
assume the beautiful knotted appearance that is so much admired - 

in this style of work. The designs most generally met wi^ are 

elaborations of the cone, in endless conditions and sizes. Occa- 
reversible shawls it is worked on both sides, and 
/-iv V»;^vp aDoeaircd tliRt ate 
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11 iior-i' nr red They portray in the central panel some 
piyisi0N44. usually f,L ., id hands of the human figures 


laid, CRE’ 

WEL, Etc.. 
embroi- 
deries. 


rir “r... a- -- »• - -r 

behur usually pieces of white cotton cloth painted m the desmed 
occaata. or to partitioo off a 

The also forms a gay roof-covering for the bullock cart 

when the family travels to one of the large pagoda feasts. 
iX- are largely made at a suburb of Rangoon, known as 

/^Tu^thf Exhibition it will be seen that Messrs. Beato & Go, 
Rangoon and Mandalay, have supplied a large assortment of 
SLv as also two that are very old and much more artmtic 

because simpler than the every-day articles. Messrs. Tara Gham^ 

Pursram, of Bombay and Rangoon, also show a large co ec 

kalagas and other spangle embroideries of Burma. 

India preference _is 

shovrn for cotton rather than woollen goods. To obtain the 

required warmth necessary for the cold season many methods of 

softening and rendering the fabric massive have been invented 
such as that discussed in connection with the textiles. 

An even more general practice, however, consists in packing sdt, 

loose cotton wool between two layers of cotton cloth and quilting 
the two together. With the common classes of people the quilts 
are simply dyed or printed. In fact the production of sheets for 
^rp^rposebas been one of the greatest incentives to artistic 
progLs in the dyer’s craft. With the upper classes, quilting 
Lre often assumes the form of embroidery and elaborate designs 
are worked, the padded or raised up portions acting the part of 

couching to subsequent embroidery. i . i, p-; 

... Quilted ^oznh are extensively produced m Maldah, Raj- 
shahye, Nadia, and Puri. If the kadda^ of Dacca and the 
chikan work of Calcutta be excluded, these embroidered quilts 
might be spoken of as the only examples of artistic needlework 
met with in Bengal. In addition to being largely embroidered, 
Broach in the Bombay Presidency has the reputation of having 
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Embrmi-' 

dery* 


invented woven quilts, the various squares in the double textile division 44. 

* 1 LAID CRE“ 

being hand-loaded with cotton before being closed by the loom. welJ Etc., 

When applied to garments quilting comes to assume orna- 
mentation that has the additional advantages of warmth and 
strength much as in the smock-frock of the English farm 
labourer. 

Bhopal,— III this State quilting is carried to a high state of 
proficiency, A c/ioga is made of very fine white Chinese silk and 
lined with a good quality of white cotton. On the lining is sewn, 
by applique, patches of red and blue-coloured cotton in elabora- 
tion of the desired pattern. Such ornamentations are shown 
along the margin, around the sleeves and cuffs, the neck or collar, 
and down the back as a great panel and also along the shoulders. 

When the applique is complete, the silk is laid over and securely 
sewn on to its lining by every detail of the outlining of the 
applique being stitched. The result may be said to be that the 
red and blue applique shows through the silk in a subdued and 
charming fashion, 

it is understood that Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal 
takes a special interest in this form of embroidery, and in conse- 
quence the art has been carried to great perfection, every shade 
of colour being used and designs of the most complex character 
developed. It is accordingly satisfactory to note that the Judging 
Committee of the Exhibition have awarded a silver medal to 
Abdul Azk Khan for his display of this class of embroidery now 
on view. ' 

Quetta.— It would seem that with many of the tribes in 
Baluchistan, the habit prevails of thickening the cotton garments 
worn by them by quilting certain portions and colouring them in 
the manner fully described above in connection with Bhopal 
Mirza Sher Ali, of Quetta, obtained a bronze medal for a choga 
embroidered in this manner. 

AWARDS FOR DIVISION 44..-LAID Embroideries. 

Second prize with silver medal to Abdul Aziz Khan, of Bhopal, avtards. 
for an embroidered 

Third prize with bronze medal to Mirza Sher Ali of Quetta 
for embroidered 
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division 45. 
GOLO AND 
SILVER 

embroi- 

dery. 


Chief Forms. 


Laid Em- 
broidery. 


, 1 1 fUct fr. flip maiority of persons the expres- 
It seems prohab e suggest almost exclusively the 

f“ " 'rfou .h. speca. ». t.. 

T”'ft^From being universally done on a frame it is cal ed 

chapte . already observed there are two forms the 

karchob work and 7 and graceful {kamdani), 

a heavy 

The former is worked ^ 

cotton lining to g.« suppov mainly accomplished as "^uch- 

on muslin 01 fine . > fl,ni i= to sav certain portions of 

and laid ^ tPe embroidery above 

the .d^ dings or 

the f j laid i. the required fashiou and 

spemsny for^d g ^ ^ 

a rX X-tite Xd can neither be woven On a revolv.ng 
As a rule gold ^ prepared: and very 

X'nXXordingly gold wire embroidery 1. almosl of ne- 

it seems almost ^ digression should be made in so far 

Ist'ctXX sort’of conceptionof the art of wife drawing. 

The Pite rX S rshfriahomedh. J- 

. C Mp. 1 aWes a faithful conception of one phase in th^ 

ligmg y '^™®! dustry of India. Like a great other crafts 

":;:tt"rrav:?n^^ w, wouM appear to 

lave been first practised by the Muhammadans. It does im, 
have bee f. , Hindus did not possess a cruder and 

^ -n long anterior to the con- 

tnore laDOfiOu p , t r ^4- 4-i-i£k t*#ai'p't*pDpos to 

£ 4.1.^ Pof 1 i;ins and Moffhals. In fact the reterences lu 
'^'^ wLxtiles in the most ancient writings of India, almost o 
■ leceisty, involve such knowledge. Moreover, there are many 

oddities both in wire drawing and gold w'eaving, t a 

than are at present practised. 

'■ ■■■ fv ■■■■' 
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Perhaps one of the earliest, coinplele accoiints of 
drawing may be said to be that written by the distinguisl: 
novelist Colonel Meadows Taylor, but he has been followed 
so many others that there may be little advantage in giving h( 
an abstract account. It is impossible/ however, to attempt me 
than to indicate the main features of the craft and* e.'s;cliisiv< 
those that have a bearing on art manifestations. 

A bar of silver, say a foot long and half to three quarters 
an inch in thickness, near the middle, and slightly tapering 
both ends, is .first gilded. This is accomplished by once 
twice wrapping gold leaf aroimcl it and placing it in the furn? 
till the gold fuses and unites with the silver. Thus prepared t 
bar is drawn out and for this purpose it is inserted by one of 
ends within a round. opening in a massive sheet of strong in 
fixed in an upright position. The protruding portion is seiz 
by a powerful clamp and forcibly pulled through the openii 
It is returned by the other end, to a smaller and again to a s 
smaller opening, time after time, until the golcl-coated silver 1 
is drawn out and gradually assumes the thickness of ah 
and is many miles in length. But such is the ductility of 1 
gokl that, however fine it may be desired to produce the sih 
wire, it will be found uniformly and completely coated with gc 
Thisis the finest and most important stage. 

The wire is now cleverly flattened by being hammered 
passes across an anvil. The skill in this stage consists i 
adjusting the motion of the wire (or rather series of wires) a 
the anvil that each stroke of the hammer will flatten them 
formly. The next stage , consists in winding the flattened 
around a silk thread. . This is done in order to make the 
both appear larger and thicker than it is, and to impart to 
the same time the flexible or fibrous quality, as well a 
strength, necessary to allow of its being woven. 

Silver wire is produced by exactly the same process e 
that the bar is not gilded. Pure gold wire w^ould be uselej 
by gold wire is, therefore, meant silver wire coated with 
gold in the manner described. But imitation gold and 
tion silver wire are so extremely prevalent that precisely s 
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^ i.,™avbe ^V the tlve value of 

DivisiOK 46, articles may oe ioui > _ ^ lipi f-vcltisivelv in the oliality or 

gold and .Up ..(-her when the difference lies exclusively lu . h j 
SILVER the utiier, ^ ^ of the imitation 

BMBROi' 

DERY. 

O' 


Tarnishing 

wire. 


lahi^e'orrr'wire'used' The major portion of the im|ation 
1 1 wire used in India is imported and comes mainly from Russia. 
Kiisslaneoia. appear that an inferior form of gold wire is 

produced by partially gilding the fine wire as it passes throug 
Coftt iaLf the iron plates. But an even more serious 
mode of depreciation lies in the fact that silver maybe alloyed 

with a fair amount of copper before losing its ductility, and the 

gold or silver wire thus prodriced is much cheaper but 
Italy tarnishes readily. The effect is also tempomily heig^^^ 

ened by the use of yellow silk and turmeric, worked 

ing the winding stage. The pure wire is known ^B sona-kalabaiun 
aifd the inferior as ra^Mabatum So again the gold wire may 
be so sparingly wound round the silk as to show m 
This ialwlj^ a sure sign of 

being drawn out to the fineness indicated, the ^ gold ^ y _ ^ 

as a fairlythickwire. This is known as and, is largely 

used in embroidery and in the manufacture of an wove 

Wiy of concluding these Jottings regarding gold and 

41ver wire drawing, it may be said that 

Delhi alone produces over 300,000 miles of these 
■ Lahore, Delhi, Agra. Bena 

Ahmednagar, and Burhanpur are the p aces ^ towns, 

manufacture of gold, silver, and tinsel wires. 
especially those that were formerly the seats of M 
goverhmU have as a rule gold and^ silver wire drawe^^^^ The 
. gold, siltet, and tihsel spangles, that are used so larg y g 

: , , ? SiftdS silver' bmbtoiderieg, are called or 

'! „ : drawing, flattening, spinning, plaiting, etc., of ^ 

; : .wit. are innumerable. To a large- extent they 

^ V^tes'redbgiii^^bl^ qualities met wkb and give ne is in ^ 
' fetyks to the- weaving and embroidery, that are charac eris 

most ^ the towns of India. ■ , 

' HaVi&i fiov^ conveyed soffie cbheeption 'of t e u 

drawirtg. It iaayib^«able to reveft to the 
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Gold and Silver Embvaidery^ 

Wire produced by some such process as that briefly mdicated division 4S 
abov^, is how specially spun, plaited, spirally twisted or other- silver 
wise prepared, in the form required for each particular style of 
work. The cloth having been printed or stencilled with the 
contemplated design, is stretched on the frame and certain por- 
tions are cushioned by having sewn over them coarse woollen 
thread, or by having pieces of card-board affixed as inay be 
desired. This is the (literally work filled in or 

couched embroidery so extensively resorted to in the preparation 
of saddle cloths, coats, caps, etc, 

Mr. Percy Brown gives in Plate No, 55 an illustration of the 
Agra karchoh (frame) embroiderer engaged at his work with, on 
the -wall behind, a sample of his embroidery. Plate No. 54 shows 
three samples, out of a long series, that have obtained awards at 
the Exhibition, These are as follows 

Fig. I.— An embroidered piano cover made by Manik Chan d, 
of Delhi, It is on pale buff-coloured silk velvet and is worked in 
the purest quality of gold. 

Fig. 2.— Ah embroidered curtain in dark btiflf-coloured silk 
velvet, worked in the purest and most massive gold. The design 
is a graceful one drawn mainly from the lily. It was made by 
Kislian Chand, of Delhi. 

Fig. 3.^ — A large white" silk curtain embroidered in gold an cl 
pale coloured silks, from designs taken from the Taj. It was 
made by Ganeshi Lai & Son, of Agra and Simla. 

In passing it may be added that these superb pieces of work 
have all been purchased by His Highness the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad, They have been specially singled out from the bewilder- 
ingly beautiful display, not because of their having received 
awards but in consequence of their being indicative of a modern 
tendency to depart from the massive style, characteristic of this 
work. Sir George Birdwood [Industrial Arts of / ndia^ page 368) 
says:— The gorgeous gold erribroiderecl [makhmal) o{ 

Lucknow,” and of Gulbargah, Aurangabad, and Hyderabad in the 
Deccan, used for canopies of costly state umbrellas of dignity, 
elephants’ cloths, horses’ cloths, and State housings and caparisons 
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division 45. 
GOLD AND 
SILVER 
EMBROI- 
DERY. 


Massive 

Emtoroidery. 


Individual. 

Chapacteris- 

tles. 


...lerally, are largely represented in the Indian Mnsenm. In torn, 
they have renrained unchanged tron, theearliest periods of Indian 
history, hot their snmptuons S°ld »ollorna»,ei.tal,on,s m des|^ 
distinctly ot Italian Sialeenlh Century origin. Ihe Portngue* 
were in the habit o! sending satin to India to be embroidered by 

natives in European desigiis.” ■ ; 

The massively heavy embroidery of elephant trappings and 
,msnads (the gold carpet placed in front of the throne still 

::::sts, andVlargd assortment will be seen amo^^^ 

by not only the three exhibitors above named, but by Gopi Nath 

Lacbmi Narain, of Lucknow; by Bhagwan Dass Gopi Nath, o 
Benares ; by Girdhandas Paramand. of Hyderabad ; b^Baboo Gopa 
Krishna Das, of Benares ; ^ 

mves in his Mmufactures and 'Arts ^ plate (page 96) that n 
Illy illustrative of much of the old style of gold embroidery-a 
dislav of gold which crowds out by its massiveness all trace of 
design. But the diversities and local characteristics of bkarai-kam 
Se L numerous as are the scats nl the craft. There ,s hlud y an 
important locality of production that does not show something 1 
its^ gold embroidery that is as distinct as are its ruined tombs 
mosLes, and palaces-something that marks the individuality of 
its llers and of the dynasty of which, perhaps, it was the 
capital. The schools of embroidery might 

archaic records. In a ^v6rk, however, that professes to indicate 
the most interesting features of the collection presently on view, 

space obviously cannot be afforded for the details that might be 
si forth on this theme. The reader who may first examine t e 
d gh ty of style shown in the Delhi and Agra work,_neKt the 
llntatious grandeur of Lucknow, and lastly the barbaric simph- 

city of Burbanpur gold embroidery, will get a fair impression 

L value of the study. But it is in the details of wire drawmg 
in the form of wire used, in the nature of the stitch ^ 
the degree of combination with precious stones and silk that the 
most fruitful directions of classification are given. _ 

• It is much to be regretted that it is impossible to find space 

to critically discuss' the extensive series niore 

Exhibition; These have come from every province, but moie 
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especially from Agra, Aurangabad^ Benares, Bombay, Delhi, division 45, 
Hyderabad, Lahore, Lucknow, Surat, etc. silver 

Loem Collection.— As already mentioned, there are two sec- 
tions ’in the gold and silver embroideries— the and the 

kamdani — that correspond very closely to the kinhhabs and the 
gauzes in the woven textiles In the Loan Collection Gallery 
there are many charming examples of both of these that are well 
worthy of special study. . 

His Highness the Nawab of Murshidabad exhibits a kanat or 
wall of a tent that is composed of many richly embroidered panels 
separated by uprights or supporting poles placed within the 
material. No. ggg, one of the panels, is shown on Plate No, 54-A, 

This was obtained as a loot from the Maharattas by Nawab Ali 
Verdi Khan in 1744 A. D, . 

It is a fine old screen, each panel of which represents a garden 
scene within a mirab arch. It is orked in delicately coloured 
silks by satin stitch, the background being formed by gold sewn 
by a needle apparently around cords of yellow silk. The designs 
had apparently been first freely drawn with a brush on the canvas 
that forms the body material. Though somewhat stiff, the pose 
of the figures is excellent, the drawing careful and the ornamenta- 
tion good and the style of needlework, especially that of the 
field of gold, one that is hardly, if ever, practised at the present 
day, 

pillows shown by Sir Desai Raja Bahadur 
only very beautiful but it illustrates the 
embroidery in that State which in many 
to differ materially from the gold work of 
the rest of Bombay Presidency. . . ^ 

Division dO.— Braidings and THmmin 0 . 

It may perhaps be regarded as superfluous to have provided a 
special division for the goods thrown into this position, since, on 
the one hand, they are simply specially woven ribbons brocaded 
with silk or with silk and gold ; and, on the other, are narrow 
strips of doth embroidered with silk or silk and gold; In other 
words they differ from' the goods already discussed only in the 
sense being narrow “bands that are used as special tVimmings* 
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division 46 . Instead of weaving the whole fabric in gold or mixed gold 
AND^TEim^ and silk, the very general habit prevails of w^’eaving the bor- 

MiNGS. Qj. end-pieces of and other garments in silk or in 

silk and gold mixed, the body of the garment being in some com- 
moner material such as cotton. These kinkhab borderings are 
often but most erroneously spoken of as ‘‘ gold laces.” True 
laces knitted or worked by the needle of cotton, linen, silk, or gold 
and silver wires are pi oduced in many parts of the country and 
these and these alone, as already repeatedly urged, should of 
course be called Lace. The expression “ Braidings ” or ‘‘ Border- 
ings” would be much more accurate and equally expressive, the 
more so since special looms and other appliances are largely 
used all over India in the manufacture of the borders and ends 
made separate!}? and subsequently sewn on to fabrics. Th,e craft 
engaged in weaving these borderings and trimmings is or 

less distinct from that of weaving generally. 

The chief trimmings produced are i^^Gpla — a narrow bordet- 
ing with the badla form of gold wdre as the warp and silk as the 
weft. -(from the English Lace)— a narrow fabric with silk 

as the weft and the warp containing both badla kaiabatun 
gold wire. These, by the looms used, might be described as 
knitted more than woven into an open texture. 

But in addition to woven borderings, there are numerous 
embroidered forms that, as already said, are simply narrow strips 
of mrdosi or karchoh ; these are often elaborated with spiral 
cords of gold and variously shaped gold spangles attached by the 
needle and thread brought from below for that purpose. Braid- 
ing may thus be regarded as accomplished either by sewing 
together various spirally prepared trimmings or wires or by 
weaving these with silk into borders or kors and kinaras. The 
patterris in kors are often very beautiful, but so numerous that a 
yplume might be written before anything like a comprehensive 
conception could be conveyed of them. 

The series of braidings and trimmings shown in the Exhibition 
will be found most attractive and interesting, especially those 
from Supt, Ahmedabad, Aurangabad, and Hyderabad* Many of 
the last mentioned are braids woven in the finest and purest 
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dery* 


gold thread, the pattern being embossed by means of a stamp, or division 46 . 
are repoiissed by a punch. This curious effect seems fairly last- and trim- 
ing for the trimmings may be worn for years before the emboss- 
ing is completely destroyed. 

If space could be afforded, much of great interest might be 
written on the numerous forms of both woven and embroidered 
trimmings that have no corresponding piece-goods. For example, 
in the Wazir country trimmings for the bottom of the sleeves 
and trousers are specially made and brought for sale into Bannu. 

These are regularly spoken of as embroideries, but as a matter of 
fact they are woven, though in a style that resembles very much 
more the knitting of a stocking than the weaving of a textile. 

Thick cords of purple silk warps £>ppear to be plaited in pairs, the 
series of such pairs being bound together by the passage of the 
woof. To elaborate a pattern, the warp threads are cut off as 
desired, and differently coloured ones tied on in their places and 
used to the extent desired. To effect results that could only be 
attained by the woof needle, embroidery is resorted to. 

It is thus possible that in the Wazir country is to be seen one 
of the most primitive of all looms and one that might be 
described as producing a fabric that may, not inaptly, be described 
as a cross between woven and knitted. It is probable that one of 
the most fascinating industrial studies that could be engaged in 
would be the investigation of the methods and appliances used by 
the gota^ kor^ and kinara weavers and embroiderers of India. 

The collections of most interest on view are those sent from 
Gwalior — mostly kinkhab hors in blue, red, and green with gold 
patterns worked in the silk. 

Of the braids of Surat both woven and embroidered in gold 
and silver Avith green and white silk that are sent by Pranjlvandas 
Dalabram, the most beautiful is No. 3442— a {kor) braid woven 
of gold and silk as a gauze. vSimilar work is also exhibited by 
Chunan Lai Har Kishan Das & Co., of Surat, 

From Aurangabad kors or kinkhab borders have come in 
abundance, and maijy of them superlatively beautiful. No. 951 ® 

ganga^jamni (gold and silver) braid spoken of as 
because of the minute grain like meshes formed within the gold. 
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No. ^63 is designated 3, and is a gau2e 
silk weft and gold warp. No. 982 is a / 
of gold warp and orange silk weft, then 
punching. So also No. 981 is a. pa llu hr 
form very neatly repoussed. 
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W HILE this class is by no means so important as almost division 47. 

any of those that have gone before, it is none the less 
interesting. All writers seem to agree in thinking that pile carpet- 
weaving, like a great many more of the arts of India, came from 
Persia. With that opinion there would seem no great occasion to 
demur, though it is quite probable that India possessed a carpet- 
weaving industry of its own (possibly not in pile carpets) long 
anterior to the advent of any Persian influence. There are methods- 
and designs met with here and there, in the Indian carpet trade, 
that are very possibly indigenous and which have greatly tended 
to bring about the peculiarities that allow of Indian carpets being 
at once recognised from those of other countries. 

Mr. John Kimberly Mumford, in his most admirable work 
Oriental Rugs^^ has fallen into the popular notion of assuming 
that from Akbar^s time there had been originated and developed 
the large trade in Indian carpets, of which Mr. Vincent Robertson 
affirms, ^^The spread of this manufacture extended over the whole 
of India and as late as the middle of this century was practised, 
very much in its integrity, from Kashmir to . as far south as 
Tanjore To this Mr. Mumford adds his quota of assumptions ; 

— It is almost inexplicable,'^ he says, that a system so strongly 
grounded, so literally and figuratively inwoven with the family and 
civil life of the people, could, in so brief a time, have been 
destroyed ; but such seems to have been the case. The apparent 
first cause was the desire of the Indian Government to furnish 
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DIVISION 47. occupation for its prisoners in jails throughout the Empire, and 
ineidentally to neutralize the expense of maintaining the corrective 
system. Brought thus into competition with prison labour, the 
caste weaver was undersold, and had no resource save to cheapen 
his product and increase its volume.” 

Although the present is hardly the proper place nor time to 
indulge in a controversy of opinions and theories, the writer feels, 
that in view of the fairly large interests involved, as manifested by 
the display of carpets on the walls of this Exhibition, it is incum- 
bent to remove misapprehensions that may be calculated to in- 
jure the Indian craft of carpet-w'eaving. It is probable that were 
statistics called for, it would be found there are more looms in the 
factories of the Amritsar carpet weavers than in all the Govern- 
ment Jails of India put together. This is a statement quite cap- 
able of verification, and it is an important one in view of the ruin 
these Jails are commonly assumed to have brought on private 
enterprise. It is always very easy and, Tnoreover, an acceptable 
argunqient in Europe and America, to extol the value of the caste 
and communal systems, in fostering and developing art^ and to 
attribute defects in goods produced to the disappearance of these 
saving influences. Now in the case of carpets, the art is ad- 
mittedly one that was introduced by the Muhammadans and which 
attained its greatest perfection under the guidance of the Muhani- 
madan rulers. Caste could, therefore, have little to say to n 
the past, any more than it has at present. Moreover, there is 
absolutely no proof of carpet-weaving at any period having been 
either sa large or so widespread as at the present d§.y. That 
the Emperors of Delhi and Agra encouraged the art and kept 
their State weavers as they doubtless had their State airtificers 
in e^ch and every craft, is probably correct. That the weavers 
cpiild and did produce, under these circumstances, marvellously 
beautiful carpets goes without saying. Moreover, it is fairly 
certain that at many important centres of administration all over 
the. Empire there were State factories, though the Aimri^akb ari 
has little to say about them. That carpet-weaving had become 
an established industry of the people, owned and supported by 
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them, such as Mr. Vincent Robinson would appear to helieyej, is DlvistOiN 47. 
quite another matter. 

There is little or nothing to show that the princes ^nd nobles 
of India used woollen pile carpets in the past more extensively 
than they do at the present. With invaders and conquerors who 
had personally known and experienced in cool climates the 
advantages of such carpets^ the desire for them would naturally be 
greater than with the people of a tropical country who seek rather 
coolness than warmth. The Indian sumptuary desires are more 
naturally met by gold masnads than by expensive carpets, so that 
there is little to support the belief that after the death of Akbar^s 
grandson, the carpet-weaving of India was anything like as large or 
important as it is at the present day. This much in fact seems 
fairly certain, namely, that the present traffic is almost exclusively 
the outcome of the interest aroused by the London Exhibition of 
1851. The few carpets, that were sent frqm India to that great 
show, caused the dealers of Europe to direct attention to this 
country as an unexploited area of supply. It would scarcely have 
been defepsfble even had the evil consequences of to-day been 
anticipated, for the Government to have put aesthetic limitations on 
Indians participation in this or any other branch of foreign trade. 

But in all fairness to the persons who have interested themselves 
in the modern traffic, it must be upheld, in the cfearest ppssiblje 
manner, that the mistakes that have been made are entirely a 
consequence of the European and American dictation of supply. 

Oriental carpets are pf necessity expensive and the traffic in them 
must be restricted. Thp idea seems to have at once occurred 
that if a cheaper a^iefo cpuld be produced by India than comes 
from Turlj:ey and Persia, a large and profitable trade might be 
organised. Patterns were accordingly sent to India, the quality 
prescribed, and the price fixed at an almost impossible figure. 

The result could hardly have been otherwise than a steady 
deterioration in quality and artistic merit. 

The writer has personally visited all the better known carpet 
factories of India, and from one corner of the country to the other 
has heard the same story This is the class of carpet wp 
compelled to manufacture. We wpuld much rather turn ouf a 
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DIVISION 47, better article but w.e.are in the hands of this person and that who 
CiiRPETS 4 . 

takes all our carpets.^^ In practically every such instance the 

actual letters with their accompanying designs have been brought 

out in support of the statement that the fault lies with the dealers, 

not the manufacturers. It is not a case of .supply and demand 

but rather one in which the terms of that axiom have to be 

reversed. ; 

Prior to the advent of the home trader with his patterns and 
his prices, there did not exist an Indian carpet supply* Nor were 
there in India persons with capital and enterprise prepared to 
originate the conditions of an advantageous supply market. The 
blame must be exclusively laid to the door of the purchaser, but 
while that is so a wholesome reform might now, as it seems, be 
inculcated by a prohibition being laid^on all State production, 
whether in Jails or Schools of Art, of carpets below a certain 
quality or in patterns other than those prescribed for each 
stitution. By some such means it seems possible that an improved 
standard might be attained. But that India does not desire the 
present low grade traffic, can be abundantly demonstrated. 
Few, if any, cheap carpets are to be seen in the houses of the 
Europeans resident in India. Hardly any Indian carpets, good 
or bad, are to be seen in the palaces of the Natives, But where 
Indian carpets are used, they are almost invariably of a good 
quality and in rich oriental design. The cheap carpets are ex- 
clusively made for export. Moreover, the demand in India for 
expensive carpets and rugs from Turkey, Persia, Herat, Panjdeh, 
Seistan,''and Baluchistan, shows that there is in India itself a con- 
siderable market, and one of great future possibilities, for higher 
grade carpets than are made in this country at the present 
day.'. 

Division 47‘—Dile Carpets. 

V ' With these very -brief introductory remarks, the course adop- 
ted with other classes of goods may be followed, in this, namely, 
to -discuss the collections on view, province by province. 

may be said to be four or .five fairly impor- 
tant centres of carpet*weaving in this province including Kashmir. 
The^eintheir carder of importance* may be said to be Amritsar^ 

4^8 
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Kashmir, Lahore, Multan, Hilshiarpxir Batala, and Bahawalpur, division 47. 

CARPETS* 

also Koliat and Bannu. But to that enumeration has to be added 
Peshawar— the great emporium of the transfrontier traffic in 
carpets from Afghanistan, 1 urkistan, and even Persia* 

The transfrontier supply is exceedingly important and ap- 
pears to have been so for many years if hot for centuries* In fact it 
might almbst be affirmed that the spasmodic supplies of the so-called 
Lahore carpets “ mentioned in some of the returns of the East 
India Company, had reference to transfrontier and not to Indian 
woven carpets. ^ 

Lahore.— In the early records of the Panjab, such as Honig- 
berger’s Thirty -firja Years in the East—K work that deals speci- 
ally with t ahore prior to its date of publication (1852), there is 
no mention of an indigenous carpet- weaving industry. Mr. Baden 
Yow&W {Manitjactures and ' Arts of the Panj ah — 1872) makes 
mention of a few carpets from the Lahore and other jails of the 
province, but says practically nothing regarding an Indigenbiis 
industry. Mr. Lockwood Kipling (In reply apparently to 
Mr. Vincent Robinson^s paper in th.^ Society of Art 
1886) Wrote : — It has been said that the Panjab Jails have injured 
the indigenous industry of carpet-weaving. It Would be morelike 
the truth to assert that they have created such as exists.' It was 
not until the Exhibition of 1862, that the Pahjab was known beyond 
its border for the production of carpets and then only by the 
productions of the Lahore Jail executed for a London firm,“ 

. The carpets in the Lahore Museum that are most treasured 
are those picked up at Peshawar. These have been the models 
most "generally followed by the' modern weavers and they are for 
the most part Herat carpets with the minute and intricate design 
of the henna-fio'^'&v. In Indian trade carpets of this class are 
often spoken of as lahoriy but the exact same pattern in a Kalei- 
doscopic arrangement and re-arrangement of colours was "found by 
the writer to be the chief design turned out by the carpet-weavers 
of Ellore in , the Madras' Presidency/ The comparative impor- 
tance of Lahore- as a centre "of carpet-weaving may, however, be 
judged of by the fact that no exhibits except the Loan Collection 
from the Lahore Museum will be seen in the Exhibition, 
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DIVISIOK 47. 
CARPETS. 


AMRITSAR.— This is pethaps the most important carpet- weav- 
ing centre in India. There are numerous factories ranging from 
that of Messrs. Davee Sahai Chamba Mall with over 300 looms 
down to several with only 8 or 10 looms. This large and pros- 
perous industry appears to be quite 

apparently sent from Amritsar to the Lahore Exhibition of 1868. 

Qasetteer it is stated that the industry is mainly in the 
hands of wealthy Hindus, who, under European supervision, em- 
ploy Muhammadan weavets all working on 

Ld^entertaining their own staff of workers. The Native States 

and Central Asia are ransacked for old ahd choice patterns, while 
the utmost care is taken in the selection of the warp, the wool, and 
the vegetable dyes. Pashmina wool is used for the hnest descrip- 
tions of carpets and the work is all doneby hand. In the 

Textile Journal (Jhly 1900), will be found along and detailed 
account of this industry, the conclusion being armed at that the 

industry maybe Considered a well paying one and wotthy of the 

favourable consideration of capitalists. Mhmfdrd estimates that 
there are 5,000 men and boys in the carpet industry of this town. 
''TKe out-put of the Amritsar looms/' he writes, therefore, is 
perhaps the best by which to judge the .Pf 

production of India. That part of it which is handled by 

American firms is probably the best which these factories have 
to show better no doubt by reason of the fact that the 
agents dealing directly with India can and do dictate con- 
cerning designs, colours, and all the points of construction 
This is a most uhfortuhate admission for a writer of Mr. Mumford s 
stamps to whom purity of design and colour is the first ^P^^o^ly 
criteLi on which a rug or carpet can be or rather should be 
indeed. But it is a statement true, not of Amritsar only, but of 
all the carpet centres of India, and accounts far more for the 
ntesent degraded state of the trade than may be laid to the ehwge 
rf •. Thwla Ubo„,.» M th. present Exhibition the tannins firm 
of Messrs. Davee Bahai Chamba Mall have a large display of car- 
nets • ‘=ome of these are perhaps the finest made and most expen- 
se shown in the Exhibition, having been woven of the purest 
^ashm wool. But it is an open secret that many of this wonderfwl 
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series Imve been condemned becanse of tbeir bavins been woven bivision 4i 

^ CARPETS 

in dull faded colours, in imitation most probably of old carpets. 

At almost every carpet centre the writer was told that American 
buyers demanded faded colours, hence doubtless have come into 
existence most of the very un-Indian carpets to be seen all over 
India, such as those in greys and faded greens, in place of the 
bright almost liquid colours of the old masters. 

Kashmir. —Three exhibitors have sent numerous carpets to 
the Exhibition. These are the Kashmir Manufacturing Company* 

Baines Brothers, and Mitchell & Go. The first mentioned 
has secured a gold medal and the second a silver medal for their 
carpets. The firm of Mitchell & Go. sent only a few rugs, 
but these were very charming, perhaps the best woven and most 
artistically coloured of any Indian rugs in the Exhibition. Both 
the Kashmir Manufacturing Company and Baines Brothers sent 
copies of the famous Ardebil Mosque carpet, the original of 
which is in the Victoria and Albert Museum of South Kensing- 
ton. This, like perhaps one half of the carpets shown at the 
Exhibition, has been copied from the famous book on Oriental 
Carpets, published by the Imperial and Royal ' Austrian Com- 
mercial Museum, a Work that has exercised a far greater influence 
on the carpet trade than could have been foreseen by its authors. 

From one end of India to the other, the plates of that work, either 
in original Or as specially copied by Indian draftsmen, are to be 
seen in the factories of even the humblest workers. While it has 
thus tended greatly to raise the tone of carpet-weaving in India, 
it has also had the injurious influence of destroying what little dis- 
tinctions formerly existed between the chief centres of production. 

Loan CoKecifow.— Perhaps the most interesting series of 

carnets in the Exhibition are those which the writer discovered in old Carpets 

r , , , ft-omKash- 

Bijapur and which he was fortunate enough to procure on loan mir. 

through the generous co-operation of Mr. VV. W. Drew, Collector 
Of the District. Plate No. 57 shows two of these wonderful 
carpets, from which it will be seen that they may be accepted as 
the prototypes of many of the carpets now commonly spoken of as 
Indian. Along with these carpets has been received the follow- 
ing most interesting note from which it will be learned that they 
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.ivfflOK 47. are believed to have been made in Kaabmit about "jo 

CAHfETS. Jt ^iuIjus be seen- that long prior to the creation o( the present 

carnet manufacturing industry, Kimhmir would appear to have 

turned- out carpets of great beauty:~-“Ten old carpels are ^n 
for the Exhibition, nine of which are old woollen pile carpe s en 

bv the Gustodiansiof the Asar Mahal, and the remaining oM 

jainamaz carpet^lent by the . custodians of 

^°^?he woollen carpets Have been preserved in the Asar Mahal, 
an old 1 palace which has acquired' sanctity in the eyes ^of the 
Muhammadans on account of its containing the relics (Arabia 
Asar-relics). of the Prophet in the shape of two Hairs of hi? 

beard: These relics were brought to Bijapur in the time of 

Ibrahim Adilshah II (i 580-1626) and during his reign und those 

of his successors appear to have been widely known throughout 

theMussalmaii world, as is eyidenced . by the rich offerings- ma^e 

hy the foreign Muhammadan potentates to the Asar. It ^is, 

however, not known whether these carpets were presents. They 
carnets 260 manuscript gives the date of ^ir 

jears old. from' Kashmir in the year A.H. 1067 equivalent to 1657 o 

the Ghristian Era, which is the last year of Mahamad Adilshah s 

reign. This date is probably authentic as after Mahamad, the 

decline of the Bijapur kingdom had commenced and it is. not 

likely that costly foreign rriaterials could have been ordered ou 

after his reign. It is. therefore, aW f 

are about 250, years old and probably made at Kashmu. The 
carpets are supposed to be used only once during^tte 

they are spread in the upper halls of the Asar Mahal on the birth- 
day of.the Prophet, the .2th of Rabi I. They have, hoyiever. 
been much damaged in bygone days by the apathy and to a 
certain- extent helplessness of the custodians, A few of them were 
sent out about twelve or fifteen years ago to Yeroda Jail to be 
repaired and lined with canvas with a view to better preserva- 

. ■ ■ '-'■'ur 

ot much is known about the cotton jainamas, a carpet from 

of few 
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carpets left in the mosque by the Emperor Auranzeb after the bivision 47^ 

• • « — CARPETS 

conquest of Bijapur in 1626, he preferring the bare floor to ' 

carpets for prayers. The carpet would thus appear to be about 
200 years old and is probably of local origin as carpet-weaving 
was and is still one of the industries of Bijapur and the pattern 
goes to confirm this opinion.” 

Multan. — ^T his is one of the localities of India that enjoys the 
reputation of having had an indigenous carpet industry of its own 
long anterior to the introduction of carpet-weaving from Persia. 

In the GuBetteery however, it is suggested that ^^it seems 
likely that rugs and carpets brought over from Turkistan, in the 
course of its large and long established Pawindah trade, may have 
served as the original inspiration. The patterns have a decidedly 
Tartar air. They are excessively bold and yet not clear in detaiU 
The usual size of the stitch, together with a peculiar brightness in 
the white, and their rather violet, red, and yellow, give them a 
somewhat aggressive and quite distinctive quality of colour.” 

They are usually disproportionately long for their width, a pecu- 
liarity noticeable in all carpets that come from countries 
like Persia and Turkistan, where the apartments are long and 
narrow.';,; , 

Bahawalpuh— Produces carpets that in no material way 
differ from those just described for Multan. The pile is long, 
loose, and boldly coloured. Recently His Highness the Nawab 
has directed attention to the utilization of the immense supplies 
that are running to waste in his country of the wild silk-cotton 
from Calotropis giganiea. In the Loan Collection Gallery two 
rugs from this new material may be seen and, it is believed, will at 
first sight be mistaken for silk. 

HOSHIARPUR and B AT ALA — May be taken as modern off- 
shoots from the carpet-weaving of Amritsar. There is nothing of 
a descriptive character regarding their carpets and rugs, 

Peshawar has been alluded to above as the emporium 
of the Afghan, Turkoman, and Persian carpets that find their 
way into India. A very large and choice collection of these 
has been received from Haji Mian Safdar Ali and is now 
on view mainly in the great transept of the Exhibition* 
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belong to what is known> as Panjdeh 

rugs^but which should rather be described as Turkoman _ or 
Tekke (commonly called Bokhara) rugs. They are mos ty^nch 
bright maroon in colour and have great medallions (called m 
India elephant foot-prints) over the surface. In Peshawar and 
also at Quetta the traders speak of these medallions as 
of the cAmel as seen on the sands, the white portions being the 

*''^'ln addition to Bokhara rugs, large numbers of Herat carpets 

find their way into India and are readily purchased even at he 

high prices demanded which may be said 

price of rugs of the same size and quality made in India. They 
pay a high export duty before being allowed to leave Afghanistan, 

in spite of all disadvantages, those shown^ have sold more 

readily than any of the numerous high class Indian cay ts on 
view It the Exhibition. In fact the results of this Exhibition, so 
far as they have gone, may be said to be apronouncedy ication in 
favour of the transfrohtier rugs of Peshawar and Quetta. 

KOHAT and BANNU.-In these towns and one or two other 
places along the North-West Frontier a peculiar form of rug 
fs made thft is called a nakhai. This is constructed by^ling 
out the weft threads in loops for an inch or so protruding 
between each pair of the warp strands. ^ These loops are not 
cut but When the rug is Bnished they become twisted.^ The 
designs are usually in purple, crimson with black-yellow,y d occa- 

rionlly green worked in crude geometric yterns, hey are 
not exactly art textiles, but cannot be said to^ be de^y o 
artistie feeling and- they represent a characteristic style of^wor - 

that it will be unwise to omit entirely. There will be seen to be 

a lar^e assortment on view. ^ ^ - 

Rajputana and CENTRAL INDIA.-There are many centres 
where carpet-weaving has flourished for many years. Those that 
are best represented at the Exhibition _ and which, therefore, 

deserve special consideration are Jaipur, Bikanir, and Ajmir. 

JAIPUR —Some half a dozen carpets and rugs have been 
shown on the walls of the Exhibition as representative of the 
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finished, of excellent wool and splendid colours. One of the most 
historic carpets in India is in the possession of His Highness the 
Maharaja of this State, and it has been utilized time and again 
in the carpets that are produced. Mr. Mumford says of Jaipur 
that “ the carpets woven copy the designs found chiefly in the 
rugs of eastern and middle Persia. They nearly always present 
the cypress tree and also many animal forms, laid upon a ground 
of dark red, blue, or ivory white. The borders have a swaying vine 

pattern, with the customary floral adjuncts.’’ _ 

BlKANlR-Has through the enlightened action of His High- 
tl» Maharaja attained a higher position of 

been reached by any of the modern centres of product, on 

Vienna patterns have been closely followed, the dyes ca efu 
supervised and the wool ,«d of a very superior lualdy. In fac 

Bihanir produces the best wcl in India, and it .s th» pre.^ 
nently suited to become a great carpet-weaving cent . 

“d one of tl 

most :l«ul mgs in J Eahibiti^ being Ir^ th«.__^ 
Zp —'with fte toperi?l.”rP«4ed most vividly in ri 

rrng”tr«’"S: yrrsr;f/^ 

SpeahingofBaluchistan, Sir Georg J 

sinUly , nsec 

silk carpets and m»e subdn^ m ^e > , g 

BalnchWarl are richer. The *bich 

, .. gesjtnetrical charhctet found in Turkoman g 

® e .r. < n-rridcfslfi carnets’ were denvea. 
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a web-like prolongation of the warp and. 

woof beyond the pile, and when striped in colours or worked in a 

small diaper, form a most picturesque fringe.” . 

This is an excellent description of 99 per cent, of all the rugs 

and carpets that arrive by camel caravans at Quetta and a large 

nroportion of those that reach India through Peshawar ws well. 
Mr. Mumford is possibly correct, however, in transferring them 
from the position of being Indian carpets and placing them under 
Turkoman. They are rarely made even in Baluchistan, but come 
from Afghanistan and mainly from Seistan. But it Is curious 
to note, that Mr. Mumford speaks of their decline In quite as 
severe terms as he deprecates the decline of Indian. “ The modern 
Baluchistans have fallen, he says, about as far from the high stand- 
ard established by the old ones as any rugs which find their way 
out of the East to-day.” Plate No. 5 8 - A shows one of the finest 
of the series of Seistan rugs to be seen at the Exhibition. The 
print fails utterly to convey even a trace of the charm of this 
wonderful rug which has been purchased by Mr. Phipps and thus 
will most probably be carried to the United States of America. 

Perhaps the best examples of the transfrontier rugs and car- 
pets that find their way into Quetta are the few sent by Major 

Ramsay and Major Showers that will be found in the Loan 
Collection Gallery. 

United Provinces.— three or four centres are well known 
for their carpets and have been noted for many years. These are 
Agra, MirzaporCj Jhansi) Jabalpur, and Allahabad. 

Agra.— The Agra Central Jail has been awarded a gold 
medal for its collection of carpets. It seems unnecessary to 
specially instance from the examples on view, but the verdict 
of a- body of experts, such as those who formed the Judging Com- 
mittee, seems a remarkable refutation of the sweeping condemna- 
tion that has been made, of all Indian jail-made carpets. It was 
somewhat unfortunate that Messrs. Otto Weylandt & Co. should 
have sent their best carpets to the Loan Collection. They were 
in consequence excluded (just as the fine old Bijapur carpets 
frorp competition with the large assortment of other Indiap 
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, • 4-u was written, noi any recoiuu^ 

during the time the ^2« 2 « 4 . t ^;a rnmoanv. Mr. Mumford 

till the closing years of the East Ind p of 

point o. site 

were of enormous W'g“ „cendancy, the cone 

tp those common m the time ^ 

forms playing an important par . ^ to distinguish the 

discover there is little of any special J,, ^here 

carpets of Agra from those of Amritsar or any other centre w 

high class carpets are produced _ . ^ 

AttaHhBito. these cenLs have 

as producing carpets, bu “ „ itis helieved their 

been received at the presen > ^ . pgjpaps a higher 

production must bo very limited, Jhans. holding pern P E 

position than eit^r ^f the ^he^_^a«^^ 

WoMen Patrick .h tke 6'.« ,L« The output 

remarks regarding the carpet in us y 

is large, aud has mcreaseddurmg the p^eut ^J^^,^^^ 

industry does «o“PP“' ‘°T.'s“JL.ufactnrers are in general men 

rest on a healthy basis, i . ,j^nces eiven to them by 

of no capital, who woA by ° ^ yard of carpet sup- 

local contractors, receiving v ^ ^ and conventional, 

plied.-’ -' The patterns, which are usudlj^^^ 
aredivided intothree classes according^ 

border known as kashiya ban, ar ^ ^ ^ j years 

best patterns are derived M at Mirrapore.” 

, , , Butppean firms bawl supplied models 
-1 ” ■- Carpets have been tereive Kaii„, 

ing firms : — -A* lellery, E* i y work turned 

The assortment is fairly represen a ly^ Incorrectly, be 

out at this centre which 1 ^ carpets of 

classed as the head-quarters carpets whose views of the 

India.- Mr. Mumford, ; an expe ^aced on liberal 

various Indian styles have already been place , 

tion, observes regarding Mir.apore 1 -^ t 
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CARPETS, and downs than has that of Mirzapore. It was 

only a little while after the introduction of the Mirzapore carpets 
into England, that English firms began to lower the quality of 

them. Efforts to restore it scored desultory success, and as a e 

as 1867 the fabrics maintained a fairly good reputation, he jai^ 
system coupled with precipitate trading, finally finished them. 

“ The present development is doing something to redeem the 
industry, but merely to the end of securing a satisfactory work- 
shop, and probably not with any view to again producing The 

fabrics as they were before the great era of decadence began. ^ 

-The lower provinces of India can hardly be said to 

possess a carpet-weaving industry. There is no wool wort 
speaking of in Bengal and the only carpets that need be men- 
tioned are those from Gaya. While poor in quality, 

an individuality that recalls the Rarochandra carpets of Efiore. 
They are possibly of Hindu origin though the weavers are Eunni 
Muhammadans. A good supply of these will ffound_ in t e 

Exhibition mostly made by Shobrati and Hussain Bux of 0 , 

Madrm-'--The carpets exported from Masulipatam an 

Cocanada were those that first attracted attention in Europe as 

being specially Indian. These ivere doubtless a century or so 

ago made practically at the same centres as at the present day. 

Mr. E. Thmstoa in hismonogra.'ph ol Woollen Fabric Indusiry 

of the Presidency, gives the seats of present day carpet-weaving 
as follows:— -Ellore in the Godavari district, Masulipatam m the 
Kistna district, Walajanagar in North Arcot district, and Ayyam. 
petintbeTanjoredistrict.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

EllQRE» — T he W€a.ycr3 ^re Muhammadans, too poor to pur- 
chase the materials required or to subsist while a carpet is being 
yvoven. The business is there done by advances, Mr. Havell 
holds that while " there may be a falling-off in treatment of colour 

and in the execution of the details of patterns, compared with the 

finesse in the working of Indian carpets made twenty or thirty 
years ago, hut the blame of this can hardly be attributed to the 

weavers themselves, and the mischief is not so serious but that a 

judicial encourc^ement of the weavers would soon remedy it« 
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The best patterns in use are not inferior to those of old South division 47, 
Indian carpets, which are held up to the disparagement of modern 
productions. The outcry against the deterioration of Indian 
carpets, as far as South Indian carpets are concerned, is, in my 
opinion, not called for. Aniline dyes are very rarely used, as they 
are at Warangal and other places in Hyderabad, and I have seen 
carpets from the native looms at the three seats of the industry — 

Ellore, Masulipatam, and Ayyampet, which are in no respect 
inferior to old specimens in the hands of connoisseurs in London 
or in native houses and palaces. I cannot but think that Jail 
manufactures, which are generally altogether inferior in colour and 
design, are passed off as coming from the caste weavers’ looms. 

The good work, to which 1 refer, is not at all easy to obtain, and 
the unbusiness-like habits of ordinary native workmen doubtless 
react against their trade.” 

During the inspection of the Ellore factories made by the 
writer in connection with this Exhibition, it was found that one 
carpet was being reproduced in half a dozen different schemes of 
colour. With much trouble the manufacturers were persuaded to 
send to Delhi a few of their older designs. These will be found 
in the Exhibition, The following report on these carpets sent by 
the writer to Mr. J. A. Gumming, the Collector of the District, may 
be here published “ Three classes of carpets were shown to me 

[a) Carpets of foreign design, mostly Persian, in which 
almost universally the colours were poor, weak, defective in every 
direction, so that the carpets in this class Were, in my opinion, 
about themost inferior produced in India. 

[b) Carpets collectively designated as the design known as 
Ram Chandra. These, as a rule, are good, the colours being in 

direct adaptation to the pattern and well blended, but the quality 

very low, the wool being mostly hair and the number of threads to 
the inch usually not more than 5 to 8. The field of these 
carpets is commonly some shade of orange or flesh-colour with 
a thin diaper of trellice and rosettes thrown across. The border 
is usually in shades of deep red with blue. The effect is not at 
all unpleasing and, if better made (not less than 10 to 12 
threads to the inch), would sell readily at Delhi. 
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(^) By far the most interesting article shown to me by 
Mr* Banerjee was an old rug, which I regard as the original style 
of Rajamundry and Ellore. It might be described as a repro- 
duction, in pile carpet, of the exceedingly fine grass mats that 
formed so striking a feature of the exports from the Northern 
Districts of Madras a century and more ago. The field was dull 
white with corner pieces and a central medallion. It was very 
finely and compactly woven by a process that the weavers de- 
scribed as the' velvet ^ method. I could not discover the special 
feature that led to this compactness as I had only a few minutes 
of daylight at the factories. But I may add that it is more 
compact than could be supposed from the number of threads to 
the inch, so that I assume there is some peculiar stitch or knot 
employed in its fabrication. The effect is to simulate most closely 
the fine texture of the old grass mats.’ ^ 

MASULIPATAM.--Sir George Bxrdwood says] that the 
Masulipatam carpets were formerly the finest produced in India. 
The English importers insisted on supplying the weavers with 
the cheapest materials and we now find that these carpets are 
invariably backed with English twine. The spell of the tradition 
thus broken, one innovation after another was introduced into 
the manufacture.” Mr. Mumford observes of this town that:^ — " It 
was here that the first British settlement was established in 1620. 
Even then the city, though small, was renowned for its fabrics. 
From fine, closely woven, beautifully designed rugs, they have, 
under the sweat-shop system, taken on the cheaper character of 
much of the Indian output. These rugs were at one time widely 
sold in the United States, but have lost caste since the large, 
importation of other and better fabrics began.’^ No examples of 
Masulipatam carpets have been received at the Exhibition. 

M ADRAS.— "The School of Arts has, at the writer’s suggestion, 
reproduced two old carpets from the collection in the Madras 
Museum. These are Ram Chandra carpets and may have been 
originally made at Ellore or Masulipatam, They are now on view 
as also two or three more from the same institution, The prevail- 
ing feature of all these is the rich deep brown-red: The carpet 
hung across the transept in front of the main door as a great cur- 
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tain was made in the Madras School of Arts and in point of division 47. 

1, 1* i-T-* vAKJrJ-tiJD* 

design and colouring is superior to any of the carpets sent by tne 
private manufacturers of Ellore. 

Malabar.— Sir George Birdwood alludes to the carpets made 
in this district as being the only pile carpets of pure Hindu design 
and free from either European or Saracenic influence. The 
writer failed to secure examples of these for this Exhibition. 

Hyderabad.— The Warangal carpets shown at the Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 may be said to have been both a surprise and a 
revelation to many. “ The peculiarity of these rugs, says Sir 
George Birdwood, “ of which several remain in the Indian Museum, 
was the exceedingly fine count of the stitches, about 12,000 to the 
square inch. They are also perfectly harmonious in colouring, 
and the only examples in which silk was ever used in carpets 
with a perfect satisfactory effect. The brilliancy of the colours 
was kept in subjection by their judicious distribution and the 
extreme closeness of the weaving, which is always necessary 
when the texture is of silk.” 

Gfthese wonderful rugs two have been sent out from the 
Victorialand Albert Museum and are now on view at the Exhibi- 
tion :th^e are probably part of the original consignment alluded 
to above by Sir George Birdwood. In the Exhibition will also 

be seen three superb examples of Warangals exhibited by His 

Highness the Maharaja of Tipperah. One of these has been 
reproduced in Plate No, 58. This charming silk textile, like most 
of the Warangals, has the peculiar property of changing colour 
according to the position at which viewed. The ground is a dull 
grey white which in certain positions turns almost black. 

Dr. Forbes Watson ^Textiles and Manufactures) gives a 
short account of the Warangal carpets and rugs and furnishes 
several very excellent illustrations. Plate No. X is a coloured 
representation of a carpet almost identical in scheme of colours 
and design with some half a dozen that may be seen in the Sale 
Gallery. These have been sent by His Highness the Nizam. 

The prCTailing colour effect may be said to be scarlet and white 
with the floral scroll of the field blue black or white and designs 
of the border red picked out with white on a blue background 
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wHch is only shown by the narrowest outlinings to the^ red pat- 
terns. Within the corners and cutting off a portion of the field 
are usually placed squares in the colourings of the border. A 
feature of these Hyderabad designs may be added, namely, that 
the floral scrolls have the stems of the veins angularly bent in the 
fashion seen and described above in the Aurangaba go ro- 

caded i i, 

AURANGABAD.— The technical school of this town has sent 

one or two small rugs that are admirably made and m excellent 
designs and colours. It is to be hoped this may obtain the en- 

eouragement it deserves. 

MYSORE.-The Jail in Bangalore has for many years been 
noted for the good quality of carpets turned out especially during 

the term of its administration by Colonel P. H. Benson,^ hM.S. 
In the Exhibition will be seen some excellent carpets from this Ja,i . 
While in Bangalore, Colonel Benson drew the writer s attention 
to a fragment of a very old carpet which had the local reputation 
of being one of the old Hindu designs of Mysore State. At 
the writer’s suggestion, Mr. B. K. Venkatavara^iaiyengar, the 
President of the Mysore-Delhi Exhibition, had this carpet 
reproduced, and as shown on the walls above the Bellary and 
Mysore carved wooden doors, there is a strong suggesion 
obtained of their possible close affinity in conception. ^ he 
writer has ventured to reproduce in Plate No. 58-B, this old 
Hindu or possibly Chalukyan carpet. The green-canopied design 
over medallions that would appear conventionalization of the 
double-headed goose of Mysore dispersed over a white field, are 
distinctly effective and quite unlike any other style of carpet met 

Bom&ffly— Along the western coast of India it has often been 
maintained that Persian traders early established themselves and 
brought their skilled artificers to manufacture the goods for which 
they found a ready sale at the courts of the Emperors, Kings, and 
NoLs of India. In this way it is presumed carpet-weaving was 
established. Certain it is that one of the earliest seats of this 
craft so far as the reports of travellers uphold was the ancient 
city of Cambay. The Dutch naturalist and explorer, John 
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Hayghen Von Linschoten, who came to India in r 596, speaks of division 47 

Cambay thus; — ^^'hey make likewise many carpets called 

Alcatiffs, but they are neither so fine nor so good as those that 

are brought out by Persia and another sort of coarse carpet that 

are called Banguays which are much like the striped Coverlets 

that are made in Scotland serving to lay upon chests and 

cubbords.” 

Bombay.— T he School of Art in Bombay has sent one or two 
remarkably beautiful carpets which have obtained a bronze medal. 

Ahmedabad— I s not represented at the Exhibition/ but for 
some years a fairly extensive business has been conducted by two 
private firms, the carpets being confined chiefly to America. 

Poona. — The Yeroda Jail has long had the reputation of 
turning out excellent carpets. The writer was agreeably sur- 
prised, on inspecting the jail, by the richness and purity of the 
designs possessed by this prison. On making inquiries, he dis- 
covered that some 30 years previously these had been obtained 
from some old carpets in the possession of the Jamai Musjid of 
Bijapur. It was this circumstance that ultimately led to the 
Bijapur carpets being secured on loan (see above in conneGtion 
with the remarks regarding Kashmir). It would thus appear 
that the Poona Jail has been the means of distributing some 
admirable carpets all over Western India, that could not other- 
wise have been secured. And what is more, it is largely due to 
the circumstance of the Bijapur carpets having been, lined when 
they were sent to Yeroda to be copied/ that they are in the state 
of preservation they are now in. Instead of the Yeroda Jail 
having exercised a debasing influence on the carpet manufactures 
of Western India, it has absolutely conservated what might 
otherwise have been ^ ^ ^ 

Among the admirable rugs shown by this jail is a charming 
reproduction of a fine old ICtrmam, a fragment of which has been 
in the possession of the jail for many years. The Superintendent 
of Prisons, Poona, had this reproduced for the Exhibition in silk 
with about 40 stitches to the inch. It is a rich lemon yellow 
field with marvellously worked floral design. It has not only 
been sold but orders booked for several replicas. Another rug 
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— ^tacted considerable attention is on. woven of natural- 

coloured wool. i.te No. ?gl .—Perhaps if any 

one article could be stag e ou p [ carpet o£ 

EahibiUon than any other, rt aescribed in the 

Batoda. This won Indmirial Arts of India 

'°''°”TL*”-^“Tte most wonderful piece of en,broidery ever 
a, a cuddar „{ KundeRao the 

known was the shaddar ^ Mahommed at Medina, 

late Gaekwar of Barod^ p„cio«s 

It was ^compose ^ T ^ cost 

stones, disposed AlthoiiP’h the richest stones 

c crore "was 

were “P*'* ; seemed suffused with a general iridescent 

pSy C, as'^at*' - 

Th“^'SS““portion shown in the Plate was probably origin- 
The circu p _ _ ^ and the rectangular carpet 

t’’ “rotL wIllsof the Loan Collection Gallery close by is one 
shown on the wal formed the carpet, 

ofthe fonrsuc piecM^^^^ report that accompanied these most 

“land interesting eahiLs, it affirms that the entire senes 
■ “ W ev” d T have cost Rs. 60,00,000. His Highness the 

raektris permitting these wonderful eahibits to be taken to 
nlr i field is i seed pearls, the arabesque deafens in blue 
“rid Log worked out in English glass beads with medallio^ 

“-retu“ 

l'“'“-^tsTsoMgoldthicklysetindiamonds. Oneofthese 

the carpet. Needle, to add, this 

«.-Pmn CansBvs. , 

AWARDS. _ Kashmir Manufacturing 

First Prize with gold medal to the l^asnmu 

Company, Srinagar, for ^ Central Jail tor 

First Prize with gold medal to ttie Agru 

collection of carpets. , • - i 
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Second Prize with silver medal to Haji Mian Safdar Ali, of division 48, 

COTTON 

Peshawar, for pair of Pan] deh rugs. CARPiiTS. 

Second Prize with silver medal to Messrs. Baines Bros. & 

Co., Srinagar, for collection of Kashmir carpets. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Yeroda Jail, Poona, for 
rug No. 705. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to Bombay School of Art, 
for carpet No. 1665. 

Third Prize with bronze medal to A. Tellery, Mirzapore, for 
collection of carpets. 

Commended for woollen carpet No. 1398, Messrs. Davee 
Sahai Chamba Mall, Amritsar. 

Division 48, --Cotton and Woollen Carpets in other than File 

Stitch, 

So much has been said regarding the pile carpets, the 
kalznS) kaltchas^ or galichas of India, in the foregoing notes 
regarding the exhibits on view, that it is hardly necessary to 
describe daris and shairanjis. These are plain not pile 
carpets and just as the which are usually in wool, may 

occasionally be made of cotton, so the dariSy which are ordinarily 
of cotton, may sometimes be found made of wool. 1 1 would seem 
probable that the carpets of India prior to the Muhammadan 
conquests belonged almost exclusively to this description. Dari 
means a rug and shatranji a carpet. They are usually trans- 
versely striped but only occasionally do they show floral or 
geometric designs within the strips, such as in the kAas fabrics 
of India snxd the Milims of Persia and Turkistan. 

Cotton— It would take many pages to convey anything like 
a fairly satisfactory account of the numerous and varied assort- 
ment of cotton darisnnd shatran^is on view. They are univer- 
sally used by the poorer classes as praying carpets (jatnama^) of 
the Muhammadans, and have in consequence often much more 
art displayed in their manufacture than might be anticipated. 

Some of the more noteworthy are those from Rangpur in Bengal 
(blue and white), Agra, Aligarh, Bareilly, and Bulandshahr of the 
United Provinces ; Jaipur and Bikanir in Rajputana ,v Bahawalpur, 

Multan, Gujrat, Sialkot, Peshawar of the Panjab ; Dharwar, 
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SEkk. vedi and J J^ovesentative series dtaOTi from both the 

Plate No. bat without showing the colour 

Sale aud^l^au o ^ satisfactory impression of their 

valu«, It faJsto y of. 

hearty. To y^aady been given in connection 

whicli the 0 ^ ^ ' i.„ It will he seen that the local 

"'‘5tl’’%STshow that this sdofrsigV was presented by 

tradition goes to sh 

held with, hanging in the middle, a 

It IS a nc ^ 0 ... This carpet would appear to have been 

symbolical oithe a^ t T^^^^ J 

loom.; . f Plate No 6o will be seen two of the ordinary 

t mart TriZL the dasmc stripedfonn obtained from Jalprt, 
SLr;orrtanaan«s^e.adert^^^^^^^^ 

TO the ' This is abort .00 years old and is in 

^“lerttttl carpet's produced at M.Itan and Bahawalpur 

some few y«« “S-- , ^ ^ ^ sjsfwo/. from Yeroda Jail, 

In the middle of the pia ^ _ chocolate 

Poona, that has been muc ^ This recalls in 

brown field With^a^ is one out 

design some ^ Zris ^d that the writet 

of a large series .of sp d cotton carpets are 

f "mI^s we?Lwn to the residents in Western Indij but 
doubtless w _ Exhibition were quite unknown 

thcbult of th P^ , ^ ha learned by 

Jsdootowcarpets througbort IndU, namely^ 

n£d“r“ 

ma-W might be found in Ma 
There can be little 
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doubt that a cotton carpet, if neatly and substantially woven, DmaoNts. > 
would be more acceptable to the inhabitants of tropical countries carpets. 
than a woollen one. Cotton plain carpets would be preferable to 
cotton pile carpets which have hitherto alone been tried to any 
extent. 

Woollen Baris and Shatvaniis—'Vhongh. not ■mei 'N\t\\ yQtY 

abundantly in India are still made and are much admired. The 
Bhutias of Darjeeling and the people of Nepal and Eastern Tibet 

weave strips of striped woollen thick doth which, when sewn to- 
gether into sheets, closely resemble the K.MxA.ish. khihms. These 
are largely used as rugs and are very beautiful. The people of 

Darjeeling also weave thick of white and blue that are 

very beautiful and find a distinct place among the art treasures of 
the people resident in the eastern side of India but are hardly 
seen elsewhere. 

In Bikanir, rugs are regularly woven in wool but in the same 

form as the cotton darts. The pattern used recalls the barbaric 
cross stitch embroideries of Hissar and Sirsa. An admirable 
example of this style of work will be seen on the walls of the 
Exhibition. 

In Quetta, rugs and cameTsaddle cloths are largely woven in 

wool and richly ornamented with shells. They are in stripes with 
patterns worked within them, and to all intents and purposes 

should be classed as a form of the fabrics known as 

AWARDS FOR DIVISI0N48.-C0TT0N Carpets. 

Second Prize with silver medal to Yeroda Central Jail, awards. 
Poona, for a cotton dari—'i^o. 304. 

Division and SasJcets> . - - 

Although India has a most varied assortment of the articles 
that should find a place in this Division, comparatively few are of 
artistic merit. In the Exhibition the selection of grass mats from 
Ganjam and Tinnevelly will be found worthy of special study, 
especially the latter which are remarkably fine. 

From Eastern Bengal come the famous sitalpatt mats which 
have a great reputation for being exceedingly cool when slept 
upon. They are made from the bark of a reed that grows in 
marsiiy places and are often exceedingly beautifully made and 
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artistically woven. A large assortment may be seen 

Collection Gallery. • of m 

Ooeoftha greatest curios, fee ,n the way 
said to be the fact that ivory is cut up into st^p. 
Lure that it is literally woven Many ivory »a^s^ 
some in the Sale Gallery and others m the Loe 

° , interesting are tho 

a of Tipperah, by 
the Maharani of Bharatpur 

for Division 49.— Mats. 
medal for grass m: 
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Gallery. Of the latter the more 
by His Higliness the Maharaji 
mullah, of Dacca, and by 

Awards 

Third Prize with bronze 

Tinnevelly. 

Commended for grass mats 
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one canndtfelp but admire the beauty 

mr^ sorne ot the n^yth^ogicai 

design nor composition are partmularly commendable. A pole 
worfhy exception, however, to the above is found jome of the 
productions of the brass workers of Jaipur. These take the fo 
of miniature copies of scenes from country life, charming y na ura 
repres^tation, of bullocte and country carts being 
" forte.” The action, modelling, and Reeling of movement are 
admirably portrayed and it seems strange t at^ar 
execute such wonderfully. 1» miniatures, 
something larger and more ambitious ivhich, if earned out with 
the same amount of feeling and quality, would mark them at once 

as sculptors of no mean order. ^ ^ f^rm of 

There is little doubt, however, that the very highest tem of 
fine art in India is to be met with in the terra-cotta .^^tuettes 
made in Lucknow. They are about tbe size and m 
to the well-known Tanagra Bgures, ^ these 

of treatment and feeling of: freedom that is the ch^ of e 

classic productions. This is probably due to a ^difference 
process as, where the Greek modeller worked with 

Loft plastic state, the Lucknow sculptor usually Ws^dxarves 

his while his clay is what is known as green, that is. the 

stage between the wet and the dry. The former method tends- to 

LL. free, and voluptuous style, as witness the beautiful rounded 
forms and flowing draperies of the one. while the latter inclines 

„,ore to a hard, detailed effect and is thus admirably suited to 

the realistic subjects usually depicted by the Lucknow craftsman. 
Although he has shown in the Exhibition that he can, when 
so desires, represent domestic scenes in the 

net the Lucknow modeller-is never so happy as.when portraying, 
in its most repugnant form,, poverty, disease, and 0 age. . ome 

; Lws figures alLugh barely six inches high - 

Iparation and the artist appears to have taken a ple^afo^ m 
Lgeripg pypr his repulsive beggars apd dying, “ 

wr^Ghes, sd-as-tos'ensure the representation of ev^y detail. 

examples of , ’ t^e. «ealisti6= sqh6p^ sculpturerthey ^ 

high positi,on,,j-;.. / 3; 
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Wood. — Although used to a large extent in decoration, the 
Indian sculptor has not produced much statuary in this material* 
Two striking examples face one on entering the Exhibition 
building, representing two Caryatid figures, but these are repro- 
ductions to half scalcj made under the supervision of the Madura 
Technical School, of large architectural supports in stone from 
the great temple of that place. They serve to illustrate the 
character and style of the work of the sculptors of that 
period. 

The Burman, however, has used teak wood with very favour^ 
able results in his attempts at statuary and some of his produce 
lions in this material are remarkably good. The groups he 
occasionally fixes on to his carved and perforated screens and 
archways (alas ! often to the detriment of the general effect of the 
design) are extremely sculpturesque and frequently his gong 
stands are statues in themselves. Here and there on some of the 
monasteries and temples one finds friezes of panels to a fairly large 
scale, pictures in wood , panoramas illustrating mythological scenes 
which show how’ versatile the Burman is when working in his 
favourite material. His single figures, however, usually mytho- 
logical although sometimes natural, but touched with that delight- 
ful feeling of conventionalism which makes his work so charming, 
are remarkably well sculptured and may be considered well worth 
a place among the Arts. 

A different class of work from that previously described are 
the plaster models contributed by the past and present students of 
the Schools of Art, which form a not unimportant display and call 
attention to the large amount of study of this kind that is now 
being carried on at these institutions. Modelling in this form is a 
comparatively recent introduction, and it is at present perhaps too 
early to judge whether it will ever become really understood by 
the art student of India. As this art is entirely Western in its 
character it should, it is considered, be regarded from the same 
point of view as European Statuary and be described accordingly. 
If, however, the observer chooses to look at these works from the 
standpoint of Indian indigenous art, they are so immeasurably 
superior to any of the ordinary bazar productions that a comparison 
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is almost impossible, a striking exception being the Lucknow 
ter ra-eotta,’ which has been dealt with previously. . " ' • 

: ’ The subjects treated are all complete figures or busts taken 
"directly, from life and are either bronzed or painted, a practice 
which removes the harsh effect of ' the white plaster and af , the 
same time tends to hide'some of the more superficial ’faults. A 
study of the numerous examples in the Exhibition revea,ls, in 
some of them, a certain amount of aptitude on the part of the 
modeller in seizing a likeness which is encouraging, but the greater 
■portion of these productions are In other particulars somewhat 
wdinary. The principal faults are a lack of feeling, ’ which' it is 
feared will take some time to overcomej and an ignorance .of the 
construction of the figure or face which only a long and constant 
study of life and antique can remedy. This latter is probably 
the root of the whole matter, for although the training given is of 
the best, the length of time devoted by the average art student 
to’ Gonscieritibus sttidv ’ is firetierallv soinewrhat^ limited hfe is 
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native girl clothed in soft, clinging draperies, incense in I’and.gomg 
to her devotions. Parvatee is a somewhat similar conceptioi 
but smacks rather more of Paris than the East m some of 

details In both, however, the drapery and general model mg 
i, carrf»lly considered and Mr. Mhatre is to be congratulated „ 

having produced these very conscientious studies. the 

ambiLstrorks reproduced in a similar material. “■ 

Steiwalker of tire Lahore School of Art sends a dehcate I tt e 
piece of work entitled “ a Mahratta woman ” and Mr. Mat 0 e 
of Bombay a spirited likeness in imitation btonse of a Fakrr 
The Madras School of Arts contributes a numto ofpamted 
plaster fibres, a realistic series of subjects esecuted m 
ably realistic manner. 

AWARDS FOR Division so.-Statuary.^etc. 

First Prize with gold medal to Mr. G. K. Mha re o a > 

for modelled figure of a girl. a c- rrb nf the I uck- 

First Prize with gold medal to Bhagwant Smgh of the Luck 

now Technical School, for figures p, ■„. 

Gommended — Modelled statuette of a Mahratti girl— Rajah 

ram Hari Shejwalker, Lahore School of Art. 

rb) Division 3 J.-Fainting. 

This may be said to be broadly divided into three distinct 

styles The Buddhist, exemplified by the frescoes^on t e^ wa^s 
of the caves of Ajunta, the Muhammadan style as shown by the 
bl ilsttet J and portrait pictures of the Mcghui artiste an 
still carried on to this day, and the modem e yl. of oil and 
water colour painting as practised in the Schools of Art ^ ^ 
first mentioned is more decorative than pictorial so that it can 

Ldly be classed among the Fine Arts, and is therefore pitted 

from a description of what is intended to be an account of_ pamt- 
fnrin the pictorial sense only. The earliest true ponies 
therefore, of which we have any records are the productions of 
the old Moghul painters who from all accounts earned on this wor 
wth unusual difficulty owing to the well-known Muhammadp 
objection tothe delineation of natural forms. It is 
to find that probably the earliest encouragement thp received 
was from the broad minded Aktar who in a characteristic speech 
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is alleged to have said ; — “ There are many that hate painting, ojyisiojj bj 
but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter had painting. 
quite peculiar means of recognizing God : for in sketching any- 
thing that has life, and in devising its limbs one after the other, 
he must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon 
his work, and is forced to think of God, the only giver of life, 
and will thus increase his knowledge.” 

Authorities appear to be of one opinion with regard to this 
style of painting, namely, that it was originally introduced from 
Persia. There, from an early date, book-illustrating was a greatly 
advanced art and no doubt some of the beautifully illuminated 
manuscripts of the Persian Artists soon found their way into 
India. The similarity between the painted illustrations from 
Ispahan and the work of the Moghul portrait painters shows 
that they were both of the same school, but the strong Chinese 
feeling which here and there is so noticeable seems clearly to 
indicate that many were in no little way influenced by the pro- 
duction of Mongol Artists. An analysis of a number of these 
pmntings, both ancient and modern (for the works of the present 
day differ in the main very little from those of years ago), re- 
veals a mixture of faults and good qualities that is somewhat be- 
wildering. To the casual observer the want of atmosphere, the 
total disregard of all the rules of perspective, and the general 
stiffness of the composition condemn them absolutely, but a 
closer study brings to light the artist’s capabilities for portraiture 
which, combined with a sense of harmony of colour and a grasp 
of decorative effect, renders these pictures peculiarly interesting. 

The process of painting by which these works are executed is 
known as “ body colour,” that is water colour mixed with white, 
which gives them a solidity or “ body.” The paper used is an 
ordinary and often comparatively thin country-made article. 

From the picture painting described above grew the 
art of miniature painting which is carried to a consider- 
able degree of excellence in Delhi. These miniature paintings 
are usually executed on ivory by means of the “ body colour ” 
mentioned above and generally depict historical scenes, architec- 
ture, or portraits. The colours now'^ used are nearly all obtained 
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DmsnyK from- Europe except the gold and white, which; are made 
PAmTiN^Sv locally: Owing to the extreme fineness of the technique, the 
brushes require to be very small and delicate and are manufac- 
tured from the fur of the tails of young squirrels. 

Although this art is usually regarded as a comparatively modern 
one^ there as mo record of the date of its introduc tiGn into Delhi. 
It is surmised by some that it was first imitated from the minia- 
tures which, with our grandfathersj took the place of the photo- 
graphy of to-day. The writer had an opportunity of studying 
the original drawings from which miniatures are copied belonging 
to one of the hereditary painters of Delhi. The subjects were 
varied ■' and included portraits, ^ conventional patterns,, durbar 
and religious scenes. They were mostly executed on old scraps 
of country-made paper and many showed signs of having been 
traced from still older drawings, the local colouring being 
roughly washed on afterwards, this making a kind of “ working 
drawing from which The. more elaborate miniature paintings 
are, in the hands of a trained painter, comparatively easily evolved. 
The rhethod of tracing is peculiar and shows how many of these 
drawings have been handed down from generation to generation* 
A piece of thin transparent paper being placed over the original 
picture, the whole design is carefully and closely pricked through 
with a sharp point or needle until the top paper bears a copy of 
the original drawing traced out in minute holes. This is then 
placed over the ivory or paper on which it is proposed to transfer 
the picture; and powdered charcoal dusted over it, which pene- 
trates the pricked holes and traces the drawing through, really 
a process of stencilling. Some of the drawings show^n were 
evidently copied from' illustrations in old European ' books, but 
the bulk of them appeared to have been obtained from very 
early and ' no doubt ’ in some cases contemporary drawings of the 
personages or events usually depicted by these artists. 

Modetn Oil Th^ art described' above is an indigenous fine art of ’India, 

and Water , * , , . , , , 

Colour but an exotrc xormdiUs or late years become' so prominent and 

Painting-,. ■ ■■ ■ . ^ ^ 

is'^siiming such proportions -that it needs more than passing 
mention/ This is thtj oil and water colour painting now produced 
ih'no'small quantity by the students and teachers of Tlie Govern- 
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meiit Schools of Art. Until its infroduetion from mvismN 5i 

was no oil painting of any kind practised throughout the eduntryj .paintin / 
but the number of pictures executed in the medium show wn 
the Exhibition reveals the fact that oil picture painting as a 
branch of study as well as, a means of livelihood is being taken 
up very seriously by a rapidly increasing class. Some of the 
work displayed in the Entrance Hall pf the Exhibition was re- 
markably good, in the life studies the modelling and feeling of 
living flesh being well reproduced, and one or two landscapes 
show^ed an atmosphere and a consideration for composition which 
is worthy of remark* Much, however, of the work shown was of 
a very ordinary character, the drawing being decidedly defective 
and the technique and colouring in most cases crude. 

CHIEF EXHIBITS ON View, 

Of paintings in the Muhammadan style a large series was 
exhibited) mainly in the Entrance Halh A fine collection of my- 
thological scenes with beautifully designed and illuminated orna- 
ments were- kindly lent by the Maharaja of Alwar. 

They represented scenes from early Hindu History and as 
schemes of colour, although the general composition and drawing 
might be criticised, they were remarkably good*. Forming part of 
the same loan but somewhat different in style a:nd . character of 
subject from those previously mentioned, was a set of “ w^ater 
colour paintings, portraying the entry of Lord Lake and Akbar the 
Second into Delhi. The costumes, arms and armour, trappings, and 
the features of the personages taking part in the great procession 
are most carefully delineated. One cannot help but feel that these 
partake however more of the character of a decorative .frieze than 
a series' of pictures, but looked at from’ whatever, standpoint their 
good qualities are noticeable. ^ The drawing, colouring, and 
general feeling of pomp and splendour are wonderfully expressed. 

Another very fine series of pictures of this school of painting :was 
contributed by Rai Bahadur Janki Nath Pandit'of Delhi. 
consisted of 72 illustrattofts from the Ramayana. The donor 
the follbwing‘ particulars regarding these. -^^Rama 
These pictures formed part of a Sanscrit Ramayana 
wMtten in golden letters in Kashmir d 
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c tLp fpxt for some reason was destroyed 

this about 300 years ago* Th It is known that the 

t, vi^ a <!oldier during the Mutiny of 185 . 7 , when shortly 
matter it waa paralysed by me. The beaaty oi Iheae pamtmgs 
I LwhileandLirtaiaful portraitare oi Mian hie of eon- 

"o“;triilin.heMainGaiIerycontainedav^^^^^^^^ 

collection of illustrated books contributed hy a num er o ^ 

t> • « Nnhles and gentry from different parts of the country. 

series lent by the Maharaja of Alwar is 

A TIP nf these was a very historic manuscript c py 
0neo^the5e^^asa V j e./i; Shiraz The illustrations are 
m\pikh Maslih-ud^din Sadi oi ouiraz. i 

beautiful examples of illumm^^^^^^^ 

‘S»sSc/=“=: 

careful stu y* W which they were executed, 

general suitability to the purpose for th y 

L paintings in these books could hardly 

^ZT'ZrZ«^ !« >-““ Muhan.n..d.n 

ScMof pamting, they exhibited a Oce 

graap tteTh.ee wL no doubt the one 

day, of Shah Jehan " and .epreaenled t»o 

figKea in a marble columned “Imambdti,” «■' 
™tu.atturnofthe head gazing acmaa the vate. at the Ta, 
Mahal " The foreahortening of the head of the , 

“tit atnhing parts of the pictme. The 
^oft effect of the whole composition was most pleasing. 

.„rp of Bahadur Shah ” was hardly so good as the picture pre- 
capture of Batodnr sn <,„„eption of the scene ia rather 

"Zl laTTte thaa the one here shown which represents a very 

“of coloar -iU. three or four 

rnTC howeTer « tt admirable harmony displayed ia the colon, of 
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the old king’s costume with the blue and gold dress of his guard. 5,; 

The remaining picture is executed in “ body colour ” touched with parting. 

gold and silver. It depicts the “ Construction of the Taj.” The 

quality of the drawing is somewhat mixed, in some places being 

decidedly wrong, but the most striking part of the effort IS the ex- 
ceptionally good modelling of the features which appear to have 

been copied from early likenesses, they are in fact early Muham- 
madan paintings but infused with a feeling of life that was rare y 
attained by those artists. The whole effect of this particular 

composition is most rich and decorative. . .. 

Miniature Paintings.— -An interesting collection of mmia- 

ture paintings on ivory was exhibited by Fakir Chand and 
Raghu Nath Das of Delhi. A quantity of this work chiefly re- 

presenting architectural scenes was displayed by this exhibitor on 

his beautiful caskets in the Division devoted to Ivory. This is a 

favourite method in Delhi of enriching articles executed in this 
material and when carefully arranged these small painted panels, 

usually oval in shape, add to the interest of the design. Muhamma 

Husain Khan, also of Delhi, exhibited a very complete collection of 
miniatures both on ivory and paper. His subjects were most varied 
and included portraits and architectural scenes. 

these was No. 4157, a frame containing pictures of the Kings 0 

Delhi- a collection of historic interiors from Agra, Delhi, and 
Amritear, No. 4178 5 and a very fine portrait of Nur Jehan Begum, 

^°'ofthe School of Art style of painting in oils, two portraits of 
Panjabis by M. Sher Muhammad of the Lahore School of Ar 

deserve special mention. They show a knowledge of technique and 
a familiarity with the intricate modelling of the ^ 

places them considerably above the ordinary work of this kind. 
axx/ards for Division 51.— Painting, etc. 

Second Prize with silver medal to Abanindra Nath Tagore o AWARDS. 

Calcutta for picture entitled “ Last hours of Shah Jahan. _ 

Seld Pri.e with silver medM to Muhammad Husain Khan 

rtf nplhi for a set of miniature paintings, , , r, , c 

st»4Pr«e with silver, hteM to Qati Abdul of 

Alwnr for decorative book-binding. 
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II.— LOA.N COLLECTION GALLEBY. 

T'HE large gallery that will^b of 

1 sept has been designed for the Loan Gollection. The nc i 
and varied display assorted within its glass cases or hung on the 
walls, has been procured from the palaces of the princes ^and 
' nobles and from the various provincial Museums of India, 

addition, a large contribution from the Victoria and Albert 

Museum of South Kensington, London. 

ei:ASSIFlCATlON.-It will be found that the exhibits have 
been grouped into the ten classes formed in connection with the 
■Main Gallery, except that Class X has been earned great 

transept and shown in conjunction withthe Fine Arts^of the Sale 

Collection. The assortment of the classes and of the divisions 
under these, has been in strict accord with that detailed on pages 

2 and 3 above. It has not, however, been found desirable, nor 
indeed necessary. ' to establish each and; every one of the 50 
divisions. ■ The goods under most of the classes are less n^mer- 
.ous in the Loan'than-in the Sale Gallery and are capable of artis- 

^ tic grouping, and to some extent also, of assortment in sets that 

correspond with the names. of the owners. Thus for example in 
Class I- Metal Wares, it will be seen that while the chief divi- 
^ slS such as -Gold and Silver Plate,"., , » Enamels," etc., have 
had Warate, glass cases ?issigned to them, many of the larger 

assemblages such as the. Arms have, been grouped , according to 
the names of • the; exhibitors, in place of .into every, possible divi- 

fnr Lead’ and Tin '‘Tinned* 
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Painted and Lacquered wares etc. Moreover the character of chased 
the goods for each division having been already fully discussed, 
it in many cases remains only to indicate by the names of the 
exhibitors the chief examples of each division. It is believed the 
visitor may find the course adopted the most instructive for Loan 
Collections and the least burdensome. Acting on this belief, 
opportunity has been taken by the writer, in connection with the 
Main Gallery, to refer, division by division, to the goods in the 
present gallery that should be studied by those specially interested 
in any particular description of art ware and to refer to the pages 
of the Main Gallery section where descriptions and other such 
particulars may be found. ; 

Course TO be followed.— ^In the remarks below, therefore. Mam Features, 
the acccount of this gallery will keep two main ideas in view as . 

follows: — (A) To exemplify the chief features of the Loan Collec- 
tion j (B) To record the names of the chief exhibitors. In pursu- 
ance of these two purposes the writer will endeavour to link up 
all that has gone before by referring to the passage where the 
goods of the Loan Collection have already been discussed. In 
fact the remarks that follow will only supplement what has been 
said where it is felt' that additional particulars may be of value to 
the visitor. Lastly, in order to preserve relationship to the owners, 
the course will, as a rule, be followed to discuss in the position of 
greatest interest all the collections sent by each person, 

Chief Features of the Loan Collection. 

^ Class le- Metal Wares, ... 

The.Loan Collection Metal Wares may be said to be specially 
rich in Division i, Iron and Steel Arms : Division 3, Enamelled 
Wares: Division 4, Gold and Silver Plate: Division 5, Damas- 
cened and Encrusted Wares, and Division 6, Old Copper and Brass, 
especially the collections of idols, lamps, etc, 

Chiselled Steel, Tanjore.— Among the arms special attenrChiseiied steel, 
tion must be directed to the examples of carved or chiselled steel 
These have already been referred to (page 14 and Plate No. 4), 

There are several sets in the Exhibition that specially deserve 
study, but those from the Madras Museum stand out as perhaps 
the finest of all It is recorded that the swords,, gauntlets^ 
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FNAMELS. elephant goads {an^us^j daggers {kMnfnrs^i tnsices- (garga;^ of this 
fine series %ere , procured Tanjore palkce. Plate No. 4 

sliows^ a- selection these, but Plate^ No. 66 giv^ one of the goads 
m greater detail. The sfeeeP will be seen to be richly chiselled 
While the handle is elegantly "damascen 

> B I KANBR.^His : Highness ‘ the - Maharaja of Bikanir contributes 
the second series of oHiselled ams. This consists of several irbh 
sticks and spear heads. Plate No. 66, figs, r, 2, add 5, 

shows three of these. The State armourer informed the writer 
that the one shown as fig; 2 (No. 2 146 of the invoice) was an iron 
made at ^Gujarat tit is in carved steel diaper pattern with 
drooping fiichsia-like flowers. This is reported to have been 
made about 300 years ago and to have been procured in the time 
6f His Highness Antip Singh as loot from the fort of Aduni in 
Gujarat. Nos. ■ 2 147 and 2150 are spear heads damascened in 
silver and ‘gold, the borders being cut steel. These were also 
bbtained frofriThe fort of Aduni iii Gujarat. * . ^ ^ 

Jodhpur, — In a further paragraph the arhis from Jodhpur will 
be discussed in cohnection with damascehingi Their chief inters 
est lies in the beautiful examples of that art; which they manifest, 
but at the same time it may be mentioned in this place that many 
of them have also the barrels and steel fittings of the matchlocks 
admirably engraved and chiselled. Plate No. 72 shows three of 
these matchlocks ; figs, i and 2 — more especially the latter^ 
manifest excellent chiselled steel. 

Bnamelled Ware ^ — The chapter on this subject (pages 21-30) 
alludes to several of :the Loan Collection samples. It may be use- 
ful to amplify the information there furnished by the following 
speciab notes frbin the chief exhibits in the present gallery.; - ; / 
; — ^The Victoria and Albert Museum of South Ken-r 

singCon, Aas furnished ; one or two articles to which special atten* 
tion may be -invited In this place, such, as the fine examples of 
LucknoW and. Rampur enamels and the elephant goad, the handfe 
of which is:!lxoth richly jewelled and beautifully enamelled in Jair 
pur style :(^ee PlateiNo,: 66, fig. 4^ and Plate No. 68-A, fig, 3), 
: JAIPUR', STlVLEz-^Plate No. 67 shows -thr^ samples of enam^eb, 

ling. Fig. i is a sword from the United Provinces (No. 2655) in 
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which the enamelled field is of a transparent red with floral scrol s enamels, 

worked over it in white and with green leaves and birds mostly 

also in white. Fig. 2 is a sword exhibited by 

Maharaja of Cooch Behar. The field is green with medallions 

dispersed all over. These have special fields in white with, worked 

over them, scrolls in deep transparent red. The mam field shows 

animals in. yellow, white, blue colours Fig. 3 is a 

exhibited by His Highness the Maharao of 

greenish white, flowered in deep red with blue centres and green 

“HTMBA.-His Highness the Raja of Clmmba sends a supe^ 
series of gold enamels. These are shown m Plate No. 68. They 
are in Jaipur style. Commencing from the right they are a 
follows ;-fi) Enamel in ruby red ground with white flowerj green 

eLTs outlined in gold. (.) Sapphire field with ruby and white 

flowers and gold diaper. (3) ^nby red field, white flowers, and 

diaper. (4) Field white, flowers ruby red, leaves ^eei^ 

li- *. 01 ^ (S) Field green, trifoil pattern white, outlined 

imgX. (fif Field white, flowers sapphire, leaves 

in %Ad. (7) Field dark blue, flowers white, leaves minu e g , 

outlined wkh gold. ( 8 ) White field, red flowers, and green leaves. 

ofienamels t^ 

have been already more or less alluded to^^^^^^ 

desirable to reciwd a few additional facts. Fig. gg 

Bahawalpur. The sheath is completely enamelled, field dark green, 

with white and .ed handle i» 

'“‘^ACH -Fig. a ia a sword tip {iUi) (p. 04)1 P“”' 

, gold 

Thl: is enhihW b, His Highness the Maharao of 
is of green, with lie finwer, pink and yellow. These are 

exhibited by Sardar Rana Shree Jalam Sangh]!. 
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The Bhuj workers seem to have attained a higher proficiendy- 
in the art of enamelling than has been acquired in any other/ 
part of India, not even excepting Jaipur. Their glaze is uniform 
throughout, is firm and enduring, and they seem to able to 
graduate their colours so as to give the shadings of petals. But 
their colours are devoid of the depth and transparency of Jaipur ; 
enamels. The Bombay School of Art has for some- ye:ars been 
pioneering improvements in the art of enamelling. The collections 
contributed will be found in the Main Gallery and it will be seen, 
page 30, that a medal for its display has been awarded to -the 
School. ; , ' '■ , ■- 

Jaipur.— Fig* 3 is the handle of a jewelled and enamelled 
ancus from the South Kensington collection. The enamelling 
would appear to be in Jaipur style, 

JhaLAWAR.— Fig. (4 shows a dagger from this State having 
a crystal haft and richly enamelled scabbard. The field is green 
but carries medallions, the colours of which are pale blue sup^p 
ing figures and animals mostly in red. In one medallion a hare 
is being caressed, in a second it is caught by a hawk, and in a 
third the hawk has returne<J to the hawker, 
r Jodhpur. -^His Highness^^^t^^^ Maharaja has sent some very 
interesting enamels of which the following are specially deserving 
of study No.. 35C^, a helmet of the deity Nathji Maharaja. ■ It 
is about 80 years old. Is enamelled in green and white zig-zag 
{lahria) lines and has 222 diamonds with one large/ iemerald. ft 
weighs 64 tolas and is an article of worship \yith the people in 
the State. Dagger:(No. 3508) with the handle in igreen . enamel on 
silver. .A pair of gold bangles (No, 351 2) with alligator heads en- 
amelled in green and red and studded with diamonds, rubies, etc. 

Lucknow. — I n this collection there are many good bits of 
enamelling in the Lucknow style, but none sq interesting nor so 
good' us the sword exhibited by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Benares, This, was presented by the King of' Oudh to Maharaja 
Balawant Singh in 1768 A. D. The hilt is in silver and the 
enamelling in the characteristic intricate pattern, with large sur- 
faces of silver exposed. ^ Th^ pattern is in a graceful scroll with 
conspicuous blue flpwers and green leayes having orange coloured 
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also pale Wquoise blue sbadings-a style that recalls the ova ENAMEts. 
box seen on Plate No. 6. On the other the modern form of 
birds, with the arbitrary circular tail of the peacock, as m Hate 
No 6,— Rampur hukka, are seen on the scabbard. It is thus fairly 
certain that the scabbard enamellings are much more recent than 

those on the hilt of the sword itself. _ _ ^ ^ 

The Nawab Hyder Mirza of Lucknow exhibits an ename le 

attar-dan. tiis Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir shows a larp 
silver faH. (No. ons) ricWy en.melled - L.cW etye 

valued at Rs. 700. It comprises oval medallions mth floral 

ornamentations and peacocks, pheasants, etc. 

PANjaB.-In the PanjaV Room will be seen a few examples ol 

the dd enamelling of this province, 

copper, the lower portions being charged with dark bte cn 

oZ Specimens are lent by the Lahore ““ 

the Raia-i-Rajgan of Kapurthala also sends one and Sardar Sarup 

piarNo. 6p).-The Sri Sjngh 

contributes an h very closely 

done at the presen p^,i ....jjh the Raja in 

rrdeofdevoL. .nthesa„^^pU^h.W^^^ 

"^tfertoLtir Anm^ Singh, K.c.s.,., has lent 
enamelling., j > . /a-r,, and from his unique 

to the Exhibition a be seen as the 

collection of the artwares of the State that wm 

^eat-«' ^7' ‘^;“^"ctions received from the 
Gold and Silver Flate. J n extensive and diversi- 

Princes of India,, under this acknowledge the names 

fled that space can alone there some of 

Kensington. no a of Lahore has sent a fine 

Panjab.— Dewan ^ the Nawab of Bahawalpur 

old Kashmir, silver, vase^ His Higjm ; i , • a K 
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I^tributad perhaps one of the 

of silver and gold plate in the Exhibition. His High 


gold AND 
SILVER 
PLATE. 


collections 

ness the Raia-i-Rajgan ot Kapurtnaia snv;w= «. — =-- - 

beauty. Raja General Sir Amar Singh of Jammu shows some 
remarkably fine examples of old Kashmir and Thibetan silver, 

a coffee pot and a smoking pipe. , ,, , 

Central India. — His Highness the Maha- 
articles in silver, such as a portable 
a silver hindolct or idol cradle 
shown at the entrance into 
A collec- 

as a claret jug, in form of a 
: in “ China style,” a pair of 
and Kesa Thathera of Bikanir. His 
has sent to the Exhibition 


especially 

Rajputana and 
raja of Bikanir exhibits many 
throne made by Kesho Thathera 
made in Jodhpur, also a silver swing 
the Loan Gallery ; this was made by Chhoga Thathera. 
tion of gold and silver articles such 
duck, a silver rose water sprinkler 
silver ducks made by Rattu < — . — 

Highness the Maharao of Udaipur 
of silver and gold. 

His Highness the Maharaja of J 
golab-dmixA silver, the bottom portion of which is d 

work the remainder gilded. In form it is also very c 
composed of two trumpet shaped portions supporti 
tigers. No. 754“ a complete set of elephant jewel e 
the head covering being made up of a mass of embo: 

The bangles are 3 feet long and composed of seven plates witn 

connecting links. _ , 

Central PROVINCES.-— Though curious and interesting histo. 

rically, the silver and gold plate and ornaments from these provin- 
ces are not very extensive nor imposing. The followmg^may U 
.„.i.,ioilv n.entioned -.--a silver engraved Aukka exhibited b] 
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a similar by Maharaja Jug Mohan Singh/ C. i, E., of Rai gold an0 

Bareilly: a silvet a/tab a exhibited by Rana Sheo Raj Singh of PLATp, 
Khajur Guon, Rai Bareilly: a silver vase, shown by the Nawab 
Hyder Mirza of Lucknow. A large series of silver and silver and 
gilt w^are contributed by the Hon’ble Munshi Madho Lai of 
Benares: a similar collection by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Benares: a collection of silver articles exhibited by Pandit Gauri 
Shanker Misra of Benares : a silver swing for the idol sent by 
Joshi Parmanand and Keshoji of Benares: a collection of silver 
lent by B, Moti Chand of Benares. 

BENGAL.-^-His Highness the Maharaja of Tipperah has sent 
to Delhi a selection of silver plate and a silver kukka. The most 
interesting examples of silver from this province very possibly Nepal Siiven 
may be said to be the example of mandila ^iWgn (see p. 38) 
contributed by His Highness the Nawab Salimullah of Dacca. For 
Exhibition (administration) purposes Nepal has been placed in the 
Bengal circle, and it has, therefore, to be remarked in this place that 
the four silver vases sent by His Excellency the Prime Minister of 
that State are most interesting and curious. But for the shape, 
which looks as if elaborated from an English flower pot, they 
would have occupied a high position as they are clearly the ex- 
pression, by the goldsmith, of art conceptions that appear in the 
agglutinated and accumulative wood work by that State as in 
most of its arts. One of these silver vases has been shown in 
Plate No, 71. The Industrial Section of the Indian Museum, 

Calcutta, has placed on view a selection, from its treasures in gold 
and silver plate. These are very useful types by which to compare 
the work in the Sale Gallery, But they are not very old samples 
since they were procured in connection with the Calcutta Inter’ 
national Exhibition of 1884, 

Bombay.' — T he collection of silver that has attracted perhaps 
the most attention is the small series which the writer was able to 
procure in Belgaum (Plate No. 70), These are exhibited by 
Rao Bahadur R. C, Artal, Deputy Collector of Belgaum. It 
consists of a silver image representing Shiva seated on a throne 
with his wife ^^Parvati^' on his left and their son Gahapati^^ 
on the right. The grace and dignity of the female figure is quite 
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;cha,ming whUe the attitude* of all the others are conaderahly 

IS? above the usual staadard of Mian silver statuettes The two 

' ■ richly engraved silver plates sent by Mr. Altai are very admir- 

able examples of an almost lost style but one of which traces 

appear and reappear all over the central table land o n la e 
tween Mysore on the west and Ganjam on the east. The hasa- 
wanna ot: sacred bull in the action of rising ( not shown in the 
plate ) is very natural and is cleverly formed. The roll of the 

hind quarters with the elevation of the shoulder and the flesi- 

like texture of the surface of the animal, is truly Wonderful. This 
is perhaps one of the best pieces of hammered silver in the Exhi- 
bition. It, as also the idol of Shiva, were made by Huwapahin 

. . , Shirgappa Kanchgar of Bail Hongal of Belgaum, Bombay. The 

Bombay School of Art exhibitsasmall but excellent senes of sijer 

repouss6 such as a hanging basket, a toda, or buckle,^ etc, The 
silver sporting shield, though hardly in Indian style,is an ex. 

Kach.— F rom this State have come many most curious and 
• interesting samples of silver. The Rana Sardar Shree Jdam, 
Sanghii, has contributed a sugar basin made by Sutar Harji 
Rattansi bf Bhuj and a tea pot by the same maker that seem 
to combine some quaint old English ideas with the work of Bhuj. 
From the Bhuj Museum have come some Jambhaia handles that 

are very well worth inspection. 

Baroda.-— H is Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar has sent many 
very interesting samples of silver to the Exhibition, but the 
majority show such a striking resemblance to the work of l an- 
iore and Madura as to suggest the probability of their being in 

reality South Indian work. The sUver or idol swing 

is one of the most pretentious examples of silver in the Exhibi- 
tion. hut cannot be said to possess artistic merit above the 
most ordinary type. : The gold kalas or corner pieces of the 

pearl carpet have already, been described. ^ They each, weigh 

SI 4 tolas of gold and are closely studded with large diamonds. 
They .-were made under the. orders of His Highness the late 
Maharaja Khanderao Gaekwar for presentation to the tomb at 
Tv/Towv., R„t as the Hindu court and subjects greatly disapproved 
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of the Gaekwar's proposed trip to Mecca the idea was aban- goL1 > AN0 

^TTVER 

donecl. The other articles shown by His Highness the Gaekwar plate. 
of Baroda may be reviewed as follows:— No. 1024, a silver 
filigri model of a State elephant with gold gi\t howd ah (con- 
tributed by the Baroda Museum), No, 1046, ^ sWvQt k as an di 
{garrah) upper portion painted in water colours and coated with 
lac, design quaint but not elegant. No. 1027, a silver kamal-— 
of Mahadev — the below the lotus flower supporting 

Shiva. No. 1028, a silver sinkasan [ihxonQ of Mahadev) 
partly gilt, with nandi resting on lotus in front of the five- 
headed cobra and within a canopy — -doubtless procured from 
South India. No. 1036, a silver perforated pan^dan. This is 
punched by a minute square punch into a mass of openings ar- 
ranged in a diaper fashion until it resembles filigri at a distance,, imitation 
but is much superior, the silver surface appearing like a woven 
texture — in a sort of patola pattern. No. 1042, a silver gela 
water bottle) in silver. Seems done in Poona 
repousse. No, 1043 is a silver suraht xichlj chased in a 
pattern similar to that on the common No, 1049 is a 

silver furrowed and with floral medallions at fixed inters 
spaces— very rimilar to the engraved of Trichihopoly. 

MADRAS.—Perhaps the best known gold ornaments of South 
India are those produced at Vizianagram. One of the pieces 
placed on the knop of the back hair is shown on Plate No. 71. 

It is interesting to compare the design there shown with the or- 
namentation elaborated on the back of the turtle on Plate No. 77. 

Both belong to the same period and school of decorative art (see 
p, 182) and need not be further discussed. The following are the 
contributors of Vizianagram jewellery :—K. Ramayyammpur 
Dachipatti Ghetti Garu, Mr. W, H. Gillman, D. Ramgan Garu, all 
of Vizianagram, . 

The Receiver of the Palace at Tanjore show'^s a few out of 
the superb collection of court jewellery in his charge. At the court Jewetsr 
writer’s suggestion he sent only those, in gold, not expensive 
jewelled ornaments* The samples of gpld^ plates and other 
head ornaments hardly if at all differ from those of Vizianagram. - 
It is not clear whether these were not actually made at 
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GOLD AND Vizianagram and may not therefore be in any way cliaracteristiG 
SILYER r . 

mm of Tanjore. 

V , The Trevandmm Museum exliibits two or three very fine pieces 
of the peculiar style of damascening met with In Travancore State 
(see page 46 and Plate No. I i-At figs. 13 and r 4 )v 

Mysore.— His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore contributes 
an excellent sample of embossed or repousse silver in the form 
of a large tympanum depicting the patron saint of the State. 
It is in a carved wooden frame with the armorial bearings the 
double-headed eagle of Mysore on the top, and represents the 
goddess Chamundy of the Mysore Royal House, slaying the 
demon Mahtshasura : the figure on the left is that of SaraswaUy 
the goddess of learning attended by her maid and that on her 
right, Lakskmif the goddess of wealth attended by her maid. 

From the palace has also been procured a splendid silver plate 
in Poona style which depicts in zones the various scenes from the 
Ramyana. The Bangalore Museum shows some excellent silver 
statuettes (page 32). 

BURMA,“In the Loan Collection Gallery will be seen the 
finest examples of silver plate in the Exhibition. Some of these 
are old samples, others were specially made for the present 
Exhibition but have already been secured for the Rangoon 
Museum. Plate No. 9-A shows three exceptionally fine sam- 
ples-— that in the centre having obtained from the Judges of this 
Exhibition the gold medal for being the finest piece of silver 
plate shown at the Exhibition in any style. It was made by 
Maung Yin Maung of Rangoon. The illustration most unfortun- 
ately fails to convey anything like a faithful impression of the 
characteristic features of this wonderful piece of work. 

^ X^nmaseened and Encrusted Wares (See 42-^1 ), — 

The series of these wares on view in the Loan Collection very far 
Excels anything to be seen in the Sale Gallery— * a . circumstance 
that - ibundaDtly confirms the opinion already advanced that 
the art. of oirnameiiting one metal by the adhesion of portions of 
other metals, in 'Artistic assortment, originated with the necessity 
gecaddnce cf for arms and aWOlits. > The decadence of the craft was doomed 

Damascening. : • 
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Plate No. 71- (No. i) Nepal Silver, (No. 2 ) Vizianagram 
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discovery of methods and materials of destruction accomplished liAMASCEI^ED 
at great distances. The final blow was given to the craft by the encruste© 
reign of peace and commerce, consequent upon the British 
supremacy. The more worthy samples on view may be studied 
in a provincial sequence, as has been done with the silver and gold 
plate, but space cannot be afforded to do much more than to 
mention the names of the contributors. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum of South Kensington, London, shows a splendid set of 
damascened and encrusted wares. These might perhaps be 
first inspected before giving attention to the collections derived 
from the armouries and museums of India. 

Panjab. — Nawab Mohamad AH Quzlbash of Lahore sends a 
fine old matchlock damascened in gold. His Highness the 
Raja-i-Raigan of Kapurthala sends a fair series of arms,^ 
swords, etc. Raja Kirti Singh of Shekhupura contributes a large 
assortment of admirable weapons, such as a dagger with a beauti- 
ful jade handle, set with jewels, many daggers damascened with 
gold, two sets of armour richly damascened in gold, and lastly^ 
beautiful gold damascened gauntlets. 

Rajputana and Central India. — The Raja Sahib of‘ 

Ratlam has sent a coat of arms made of steel, with floral gold 
damascening, in a style which, it is believed, originated in Ram- 
pore State. A talwar kona — so called from its peculiar shape, 
is supposed to have been made in Persia and the enamelled 
work . on the sheath to have been done at Jaipur State. The 
Maharao Raja of Bundi shows guns and swords richly 
damascened in gold. . 

His Highness the Maharawat of Deolia, Pertabgarh, has 
furnished a useful series of arms. A sword inlaid with gold is' 
specially interesting. It was damascened at Pertabgarh on Rampur 
steel ; a hattar gold damascened ; a matchlock with the butt 
inlaid with ivory and damascened with gold said to have been 
made at Makran and used by the late Maharawat Dalput Singh. 

Many very fine collections have been contributed by His 
Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. Of these a sword made by . 
Mohomed Ibrahim and damascened by Thakursi Parsad is very 
interesting. Many similar swords may be seen which manifest 
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the: greatest skill, for example one with pearls made to run within 
a longitudinal groove. A mace damascened, in gold will repay 
careful study. It was prepared about a century ago for Maharao 
Raja Bakhtawar.Singhji by Sheik Gul Ahmad. Other sa,mples may 
be mentioned such as a gauntlet gold damascened : a hatchet of 
Cabul make— the handle and the blade plated with gold embossed 

■with flowers. This is made of iron and is supposed to have 
been done by Cabul artists. Lastly', armour plate richly damas- 
cened in gold purchased by Maharaja Binai Singhji.- 

His Highness the Maharao of Udaipur has sent a splendid col- 
lection of old historic weapons, many of them beautifully damas- 
cened. These include shields, arrows, swords, gauntlets, helmets, 
etc. 

Jodhpur — His Highness the Maharaja has kindly permitted 
his armoury to be freely drawn upon, the result being a superb 
series of matchlocks and other weapons of groat artistic and 
historic interest. Of these 15 are of special merit,, inany having 
the barrels and fittings elaborated with work. 

In this a smallopening is first cut in the field and a piece of gold 
or silver encrusted. This is subsequently hammered and chased 
into the desired floral pattern in the manner described in connec- 
tion with Sialkot, page 48. Plate No. 73, fig. 3, shows one out of 
many examples of this most beautiful work. ^ Of other weapons 
the following may be mentioned ; —No. 3507 is a dagger {pesh- 
kabz) of kassoti stone, jewelled with rubies and gold bands. 
This is the stone used by jewellers to estimate the amount of gold 
in jewellery. No. 3509 is another dagger, the handle of Makrana 
marble, inlaid with gold and studded with rubies and emeralds. 
No. 3510 is a dagger with rock crystal {httor) handle engraved 
and studded with rubies. No. 3316 is a dagger with the handle 
rpade of singhism stone studded with rubies and emeralds, the latter 
carved. No. 35 1 7 is a dagger with handle of inferior rock crystal 
called biiior. This is richly studded with gold recesses within 
which rubies and emeralds are imbedded. The guard covering, the 
attachment is enamelled in dark green. . No. 3515 is a sword 
{khanda), the handle of which is in silver with deep transparent 
massive green enamel, set with trifoil-like pattern of three rubies 
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and one diamond. There are qi diamonds and 396 rubies. This dai 
was rnade in the time of Maharaja Abhal Singh, 150 years ago. 

His Highness the Nawab of Tonk has similarly contributed a 
most interesting set of arms and armour such as matchlocks with 
gold damascening, chain armour, battle axe, daggers, shields, and 
gauntlets— all damascened in gold. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Indragarh has sent to the Loan 
Collection a set of arms and armours. These embrace swords 
with laharia work, gold damascened shields, swords, spears, etc., 
many with old ivory and fish-tooth handles. So also the Thakur 
Lai Singh of Peepaldah of Kota has sent spears, daggers, etc., all 

gold damascened. , 

FIyderabad. — A collection of old is shown by His 

Excellency Maharaja Kishen Parshar Bahadur, Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad. 

Bengal.— The Industrial Museum of Calcutta has sent some 
extremely interesting examples of Gujarat and Sialkot ^o/^-work 
procured by that institution some 20 years ago. These show how 
the unpopularity of the goods has resulted in a senous dj.recia- 
tion in the merit of . the articles turned out. The Calcutta Museum 
also furnishes many excellent examples of Tanjore encrusted ware 

which, like many other loan collections, manifest the cheapening- 

process as having practically ruined the art. ^ _ 

UNITED PKOVlNGES.-Raja Rameshur Bux Singh of Sheo- 
garh, Rai Bareilly, exhibits a collection of old arms made of iron. 

Lamented with deer horn {bichwa) and gold damascening, also 
knives of with handles of 

Maharaja Jug Mohun Singh of Rai ^ 

one s\A^ foulad and the other of iron: a spear withjttach 

pistol made of dron and bamboo. Nawab Mirz^ 

^ , 11.- a small curious sword inlaicl 



DAMASCENED Contributes a sWord \vitli 2/7^^ h said to have been used 
kNCRUSTED by-Nadir Shah and has his name damascened on the blade. He 
WARES, also sends a dagger with work. 

Shah Wahid Alum, Deputy Collector of Benares, sends a 

splendid collection of arms consisting of spears, daggers, swords, 

etc. Most of these are historically interesting, many going^ back 

Very old oudh tb the old Kings of Oudh. The owner says : Burhan-ul-mulk 

W©£ipons. , ^ ■ 

and Safdar Jang, ancestors of the Kings of Oudh, w^ere natives of 

Iran and were fond of arms of native manufacture. During 
the reign of Wajid AH Shah, the last King of Gudh, arms w^ere 
neglected and these daggers with some others fell into the hands 
of a Tahsildar of Oudh, A relation of this gentleman subse- 
quently came to Jaunpur with these arms and married and died 
leaving a widow behind him who locked up all her late husband^s 
property, including these daggers, till the passing of the Arms 
Act when they were confiscated and sold by public auction. 
The present owner being Tashildar of Jaunpur at the time 
purchased 'them7^ 

' Bengal. — Colonel His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch 
Behar, already alluded to as having sent a superb sword richly 
emamelled, also exhibits a shield beautifully inlaid and jewelled. 
Rai Mani Lai Nahar Bahadur of Azimganj shows an interesting 
Bidri. collection oioldbidri work. His Highness the Nawab of Mur- 
shidabad — one of the most liberal of the contributors to the Exhibi- 
tion, also sends a small but beautiful collection of both gold and 
silver bidn\ Syed Asad Reza of Purnea contributes a collection of 
o\A bidri illustrative of the style of work in that part of Bengal 
His Excellency the Prime Minister of Nepal shows a good 
series of khuhries, some very ornate, others intended more to show 
the shape and quality of the knives made in Nepal 
‘ feoMBAY. -^Sardar Rana Shree Jalam Sangbji of Kach sends 
daggers and other arms richly inlaid with gold {vara work) 
and often beautifully engraved . 

Tajijorewar©. MADRAS.-^Tahjore encrusted 'ware will be found represented 
by some fine old samples such as in the collection secured from 
the palace of Mysore one or two good bits from Mr. J. 
Andrew, Collector of Tanjore^ 


TaJiJore war©. 
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and Brass Bowls from Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. 


Plate No. 73- Copper 
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Copper mid . Brass»— The Victoria and Albert Museum of damascbneI) 
South Kensington has sent many very choice old bits of Indian encruIted 
brass and copper. The authorities of that Museum have fixed wares* 
the probable dates of these samples and for comparative study 
they are accordingly of the highest interest and merit. Plate No. 

73 shows a selection out of many of the copper and brass work. 

Fig. I is a bowl [katord] copper chased and backed with lac, 

It is worked in the arabesque style met with in Peshawar and 
Kashmir (see pages i6«-i7), but in the sample here shown the scroll 
is interlaced with spiral lines not commonly met with in modern 
examples. According to the label on this charming example, it 
dates from the 17th Century. Fig. 2 is ^ huhka bowl in brass 
chased and backed with lac. The flowering design, within folia- 
ted arcades, is very unlike anything produced at the present day 
in India. It is said to be from Nurpur in Kangra — a locality that 
has no reputation in India for its brass and copper wares and is 
most unlikely to have ever developed a ioxm oi hukka bowl seeing 
that the population are practically non-smokers. According to 
the label this beautiful piece of brass work dates from the i8th 

Century. Fig. 3 is another bowl in brass chased in a Reputed 

^ ^ _ __ Kangra 

conventional trellis. It is also said to have come from Kangra work. 

and to be i8th Century work. In the.writePs opinion both this 

and the preceding are more likely to be Persian than Indian work. 

The present example has been chased, not punched in the Indian 

fashion. 

Panjab,— The Lahore Museum sends a very complete series 
of Kashmir brass and copper, that dates back for some years and 
marks in a striking manner the recent deterioration that has taken 
place. Sardar Sarup Singh of Lahore exhibits an old brass candle- . . . 

stick. Dewan Bhagwan Das, Magistrate of Lahore, sends a 
copper dish and scent bottle in filigri, 

Bengal.— The Raja of Mourbhanj sends a collection of 
brass. The Industrial Museum, Calcutta, sends an extensive 
series of brass and copper wares. 

BOMBAY.~The School of Art exhibits a large series of the 
hammered brass and copper work of its pupils. 

MADRAS.~The School of Arts has made a great display of 
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DAMASCENED the extremely high . rdief work done in copper by its pupils. The 

ENCRUSTED Madras Room has in consequence many panels in this style of 

WARES. Yvork that are marvels' in technique, the idols standing from the 

High Relief surface in | reliefi The Madras Museum makes by far the best 
work. 

display of old bronze and copper and brass ware. Many of the 
samples shown have already been both figured and described in 
the Indian Art Journal so that it is only necessary to refer to 
them very briefly in this position. On the stair-case leading to 
the Loan Gollection Gallery will be seen, right and left, most of 
the copper and brass treasures from the Madras Museum, such 
as the marriage lamp with 22 suspended by chains from 

the various arms of the candelabra. This will be seen on Plate 
No, X2. On the landing and opposite to the lamp has been 
placed a spirited figure of Shiva \Nadesd) dancing within a loop 
of flame. Throughout the gallery may be discovered many more 
examples of the Madras Museum superb collection of old metalKd 
idols and animals. 

Bangalore Museum contributes several very carefully made 
idols with canopies in the same style as described on page 59 
(Plate No, 13). These all manifest the Chalukyan demon spout- 
ing forth life— -what the writer has called a yali. 

‘ Class Il.-Stone and Glass Wares including Inlaid 
■V.' ■ ■ Bione^ 

There is very little to be added -regarding these goods to 
what has already been detailed in pages 63 to 79, but the 
samples shown are so far superior to those of the Main Gallery 
that they will naturally attract special study. Of these the place 
of honour has of necessity to be given to the delightful series of 
jadej crystal and other such articles, as also to the historic tablets 
in marble-inlaying that have been sent to India by the ViGtoria 
and Albert Museum of South Kensington, London. One of thd 
tablets has* already been briefly alluded to (page 76 and shown on 
Plate 'No. 17-A), namely that showing Orpheus charming the 
animals. The other is in the form of a circular table with pieces 
oi pietra daUrd let into it, that , came from the fort at Delhi. 

Of the jade, agate^ and crystal ware J from South Kenringtouj 
the following niay be' specially mentioned ‘Plate No* 74, figv i 


Old Bronze 
Idols. 


Hlstorto 

Inlaid 

Marbles, 
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shows a green jade rectangular carved and perforated plate in jaidework. 
Indian style. Fig. 2 is a bowl in rock crystal, deeply fluted and jade and ^ 
carved outside: the stalks within the grooves support pendant 
lilies. This is supposed to have come from Agra and to have 
been made early in the 17th Century. Fig. 3 is another rock 
crystal bowl engraved with floral designs and having recurved 
handles. This is supposed to have come from Cambay. Fig. 5 
is another agate bowl fluted and having handles in the form of the 
cornucopiae. It is believed to be Indian. 

In addition to these samples South Kensington Museum 
has also sent several very admirable examples of jewelled 
jade. 

Panjab. — His Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir and 
Jammu has sent from the Sri Pratap Singh Museum a splendid 
sample of jade that has been shown on Plate No. 75, fig. 2, and 
has already been alluded to (page 73). Major Stuart Godfrey 
has sent from Leh many interesting examples of engraved stones 
used as moulds. On Plate No. 74, figs. 6 and 7, will be seen 
examples of Bhera jade-stone work, 

Rajputana and Central India.— Udaipur.— His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Udaipur contributes two charming jewelled 
jade hukka bowls. These are shown on Plate No, 75, figs. 7 
and 8. The former has the pattern elaborated in carved 
emeralds and the latter in rubies. Many of the swords and 
daggers already discussed, as obtained from the various States of 
Rajputana and Central India, have jade or crystal handles often 
richly jewelled. In Plate No. 75 a few of the more characteris- 
tic ones have been shown. The dagger, fig. i, will be found 
described on page 73, i 

United Provinces. — Mir Fida Hussain, Rais of Nagram, 

Lucknow, sends a rosary of stone. Pundit Gauri Shanker Misra 
of Benares, a series of stone animals, an elephant, a cow, etc., 
also spoons of aqiq stone, 

Bengal,— Mr. C. W. McMinn, of Tipperah, has sent a 
remarkably fine set of inlaid table 
work. These have already 
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STONE 

work. 


JADE WORK. • BoMBAY.^The Sahib of Gambay has 

contributed/a most interesting, collectiOT 

. lia'ns, illustrative of all: Glasses of work and every stage in raanu- 

Jacture. (Cow/, -with page 7'3-') 

MySOREv^His - Highness the Maharaja of . Mysore has sent on 
loan a selection of the carved stone work as also of the inlaying 
in: marble illustrative'of the work being done for the new palace 

of Mysore . ' These have already been referred to on pages g 

, MADRAS.—Tanjorepalacehas contributed a few very ad mu- 

able black stone idols and figures, similar to those produced at 
Madura, 

i glass ilJ-— Ceramic Wat'es, Glass Mosaics. 

' In the Loan Collection Gallery there are no specimens of this 
■ class of such importance as to necessitate detailed descriptions. 
The Nagpur Museum shows a small set of the pottery formerly 
produced at Burhanpur. Babu Mall, Engineer, Raushanpuray 
Delhi, exhibits a few statues in clay . ^ ^ ^ 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has supplied some interesting 
examples- of glass mosaics from Siam that probably may be 
regarded as the prototype from which may have been derived 
the Burntese glass work. 

Class ir^Wood-tvorTe. 

: In accordance with the divisions established on pages 1 op-i 

for the class here indicated, the following remarks maybe offered 
regarding^ the article shown In t^^ Loan Gollection GRllery :- 
A^chiiecHiralWood-carvinff. ^ ' 

Panjab.— The entire fittings of the Panjab Room are intended 
to demonstrate the various styles of the province.* The Panjab 
Museunihas, however, contributed on loan many of the special 
features -of these fittings, such as the carved chaukai mih Its 
ikekrai arch from Bhera and several hoUarchas from Amritsar* 
Thte Kashfair Maji-ufacturing Company show a four-fold walnut 
screen in -the modern -style of Kashmir wood-work, described 
above on-page Aogi- Mr* B* H.-Bosworth Smith -exhibits a carved 
doorway in the Bhera style, already fully discussed. - - ' ■ - ■ - 
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United Provinces.- 


-A carved wooden screen made by Nek abchiteg- 

TURAL 

Ram, carpenter of Farukhabad. This has already been discussed wood- 
(page III) and shown in Plate No. 33. work. 

Rajputana and Central India. — The fine old carved doors 
from Chittor fully described and figured above (page 1 17) pn Plate 
No. 26, are, according to one report, believed to have been made 
of sandal-wood. 

Bombay — Ahmedabad.— Inthe text of the Main Gallery 
(pages 133— 6) full particulars will be found of the style of wood- 
work characteristic of that part of India. In the Loan Collection 
Gallery will be seen a screen made by Somnath Bhudar Das of 
Ahmedabad. This is one of the best of work, but owing to its 
being shown in this gallery has not been judged along with the 
samples specially submitted for competition, It is shown on Plate 
No. 27 to the right. 

Mysore.-— His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore has gene^ 
tously allowed many of the carved doors and doorframes of his 
new palace at Mysore to be shown at Delhi. Of these several will 
be seen to be richly carved in animal and floral panels and scrolls. 

A carved wooden vase with graceful floral wreaths manifest the 
high proficiency that is outlined by the carvers of that State. 

C0CHiN.~The Dewan of Cochin has sent to Delhi a carved 
and inlaid chair that is worthy of study as illustrative of certain 
features that are perhaps local in origin. 

Inlaying and Applique in Wood^worJcu 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has sent some interesting 
examples of ivory and mother-of-pearl inlaying. These have 
been already briefly alluded to (page 208, Plate No, 43-D), It 
will be seen that in the older examples of this art a larger use of 
lac was customary than at the present day. 

IR^jputana and Central India. — From Bikanir have been 
received two sandal-wood doors richly inlaid and overlaid with 
ivory. These have already been discussed (page 180), but it may 
be added that they belong to the balcony of Guj Mandir (elephant 
palace) and were made by Delhi workmen at the time of Surat 
Singh, 80 years ago. Being in sandal-wood they recall the still 
older Chittor doors that are also supposed to be 
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Class V. 

INLAYING.. :,^G0d. From Bikariir has been received a work-box delicately a,nd 
elaborately inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pear!, the latter being 
in a fairly well marked bed of lac. This is reported to have been 
made at Alwar. 

■ KbTA State— Is chieky known for its inlaying or veneering 

with mother-of-pearl (to be discussed in a further paragraph), but 

the act of inlaying with ivory is also well known. In the Loan 
Collection Gallery there will be seen a box inlaid with ivory said 
to have been made by Munna, a carpenter of the State. ^ ' 

Mysore.— His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore has kindly 
permitted some of the beautiful examples of inlaid work presently 

being prepared for the new palace to be sent on loan to Delhi. 
Some of these have been shown on Plate No. 33, and it will be 

I, ..niwribn forms an imposing feature of the Loan 
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Ivory, etc. 



found in the palace and asked to have sent to Delhi, but it never 
occurred to him to warn the authorities not to paint the model in 
the modern most inartistic style of temple ornamentation. 

From Bikanir has been received a of wood painted 

and gilded. It is supported on elephants, the piers or uprights 
are made up of numerous small flowers with in frpnt of each a 

human figure. Over the cradle are three peacocks with outspread 

tails made of mirror glass. 

Class V.—Ivoi'y, Sorn, Leather, Shells, etc. 

The articles that fall into this class have been already so 
fully discussed (pages .70- 208) that it will only be necessary^ to 
allude in the briefest possible terms to the chief exhibits in the 

Loan Collection Gallery. Of these perhaps the first position 
should be assigned to the collections from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum of South Kensington. A selection of ^these has been 
given in Plate No. 79 and the samples there shown have been 

discussed on pages 185-7. ^ 

PAnjkB.-Lakore.-h set of bed legs m ivory have been 

sent by Bhai Gurdit Singh, Rais of Lahore. _ -n 

Rajputana AND Central lNDIA.-On page 180 reference will 

be seen to a collection of charming thumb guards sent to the 

Loan Collection by His HighnesstheMaharaoof Udaipur From 

the same palace has been received a pair of carved ovy kalamdan^ 
in a delicate and graceful style of work, the pens, scissors, and 
ler re^itmentsLng all made of ivory. 

shows in this collection an ivory mat of some - 

His Highness the Maharaja Holkar of has Jurnishe^ 

a and a of 

UNlTED PROVINCES.-HisHighnessthe Mahara]a of Benares 

has sent a series of ivory models. Pundit Gauri Shanker Misra 
of Benares shows a kalamdan, an album of pictures of the kings 
‘and nrinces of India, and other such articles in ivory. 

Bengal. - His Highness the Maharaja of Cooch Behar contri- 
b„,r^“o;yn,atto this gallery; and similar mate have beea 
ieat by the Nawab Salimulla of Dacca, as also H.s Highoess the 
SJia of Tipperab. His Higbne. the Naw. B rf 
Murshidabad contributes a pair of ivory teapoys and a larg 
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IVORY, collection of ivory models. His Highness the.Maliaraja of Tipperah 
horn. Etc, an ivory chair and a splendid pair of tiisks. By far the 

most interesting examples of ivory from this province are, how^ 
ever, three small pieces from the Chief of the Nayagarh State. 
Old Ivories. These _ have been fully described and illustrated (pages 182-3, 
Plates Nos. 76 and 77) and need not be further detailed, 
r Bombay^*? — T he School of Art has contributed four pieces of 
ivory carving. His Highness the Nawab of Junagadh State has 
sent ivory combs, 

: M Travancore has 

Gontributed many interesting examples of ivory fully discussed 
above (pages 185-9, Plates Nos, 41, 42, and 43), . . ’ .. .. 

M ysore,—* His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore has sent so 
many excellent pieces of ivory that many pages might have to be 
devoted to their disGUSsion, These have already been briefly 
indicated (pages 189-90, Plates Nos. 40, 42, 43, and 78). ; : . 

Turning now to Hornt Antlersy Porcupine 5'z^2^/*y(pagoB i93«-9), 
in the ' Boan Collection w seen a few exhibits of interest : not 

exemplified in the Main Gallery, Of these mention may be made 
of a bow made of buffalo horn sent by His Highness the Maharaja 
of Alwar ; powder-flasks of horn engraved or inlaid sent from 
many parts of India such as Jodhpur, Kota, Bulrampur, and 
Bafoda ; and tiger claw ornanierits such as the belt sent by Mrs. 
Leslie Porter of Lucknow* ’ “ 

/ These have been treated so very fully in connection with the 
Main Gallery (pages 199-205, Plate No. 43-B) that it is only 
necessary to enumerate the names of the chief exhibitors in the 
Loan Collectipn Gallery, ' 

r. Panjab,— ^His Highness the Nawab of Bahaiwalpur sends 
rhinoceros .hide shields with enamelled bosses. Sirdar Mohamed 
Behram Khan of Mazari, Dera Ghazi Khan,:two Baluchi leather 
shields inlaid with brass, ’ ' . 

Rajput ANA and Central India.— His Highness the Maha- 
rawab: of Peirtabgarh and tlis" Highness ’the Maharao of Mewar 
{Udaipur): ahpw*rhinoceitos' hid9 shields richly ornamented with 
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being dyed so as to show large 

tbictiles. m 

Wax-printing has been dealt with in fair 

of the exhibits in the Main Gallery, but It IS desirable to record 

here one or Wo special contribntions that are to be s«n 

Loan Gallery- The Raja^ • 11 

ceiling cloth that was made 8o years ago. It cost origma y^ . 

?„.^Intpa.aceolTanio,ea,.r,c„.io„sandi^^^^^^^ 

nf wax-dveing was discovered by the writer. This has b^n 
''“■"“Ifridy : liaised (page e66), bat the samples on view ,« th.s 

hTs Hi^nlthXhlja Gaekwar of Baroda has sent some 

fine ola Shs, amongst which one will be fonnd .0 be classed as a 

elncidate the chief featntes of the Textiles 
shown inle Ian CoMon, to ennm.rate, province b, provmoe, 

the chief exhibits on view. 

pANjAB.---His Highness the Chamba has^sent so^ne 

‘ of the most superb; gold Mnkhabs to be seen m the Exhibition. 

These will be found fully described above, in the chapter devoted 

to such fabrics, but it is necessary in this place to specia y raw 

attention to them. Dewah Bhagwan Das of Lahore exhibits^: si k 
His Highness the Raja-i-Rajgan of .Kapurthala shows 

several silk lungts that illustrate the work of his State._ _ 
UNITED Provinces. -H is Highness the Maharaj 

Benares shows severali««i^Aa5^ of historic interest illustrating te 

old designs of Benares. ■ ' The Hon’ble Munshi Madho Lai exhibits 

two-i/wMai^ garments of great beauty. v-uifo q 

^ BOMBAY.— His Highness the Maharao of Kach exhibits a 
Collection of silk, the Raja of Mourbhanj shows a. set of silk 
' , : .^ments; His .Highness the Maharaja Gaekw of^ Baroda 
' -contVibutes ap extensive series of great beauty and historic va ue. 
T^kas iHarjvandas Jethasa. Sitwala of Surat sends a collection 
ol kinhhais. .Of these the following may be mentioned: A red 
striped in' silk; with blue border, the stripes both m the 

border and field being in gold wire. This is said to be loo years old. 
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Loan collection gallery. 


devies* 


k sari in red silk and gold borders, but embroidered all over in embrot- 
butts laid sideways; these are black outlined with gold, yellow 
outlined with white, silk and gold wire. This is also said to be 
100 years old. A sdri said to be made of cotton, silk, and gold and 
to be 125 years old. The end-piece is the charm of this fabric. 

The flowering shrubs have a rosette of pale yellow, green leaves 
with pale purple carnation-like flowers, outlined in darker purple, 

Sha Oodechand Itchhachand Vakharvala of Surat has contributed a 
full series of silk brocades, most being over 100 years okL 
Wool mid Fmimu 

The following acknowledgment of the exhibitors in the Loan 
Gollection of woven and embroidered shawls, chuddars and pash-- 
mina be useful as a future record :-““-His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, Bhai Manohar Lall of Lahore, His Highness the 
Raja of Chamba, Major Stuart Godfrey, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikanir, Nawab Hyder Mirza of Lucknow, B. 

Moti Chand of Benares, Sha Oodechand Itchhachand Vakharvala 
of Surat, and Joshi Parmanand and Keshoji of Benares. 

Class YIII.--Embroiderie8* ■ 

This group of artistic textiles has been dealt with in so exhaus- 
tive a manner, in connection with the Main Gallery, that it is only 
necessary as a record to enumerate the names of the chief ex- 
hibitors in the Loan Gallery Nawab Mohammad Ali Qazlbashof 
Lahore, Nawab Sir Imam Buksh Khan Mazari of Dera Ghazi Khan, 

Bhai Gurdit Singh of Lahore, His Highness the Raja-i-Rajgan ol 
Kapurthala, His Highness the Raja of Chamba, Mian Sahib 
Serai of Hajipur, Dera Ghazi Khan, His Highness the Maharaja 
of Kashmir, the Chief of the Magassis, Baluchistan, His Highness 
the Maharaja of Bikanir, the Hon^ble Munshi Madho Lai of 
Benares, His Highness the Maharaja of Benares, B, Moti Chand 
of Benares, B, Rama Das Pursotam Das of Benares, B, Indar 
Narain Singh of Benares, Rai Mani Lai Nahar Bahadur of Azim- 
ganj, His Highness the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad, His 
Highness the Maharaja of Tipperah, Surat Chandra Raja of 
Kachu Khali, Triliocham Dewan of Baradow, Raiong Murung of 
Ranikheong, Hakim Ratan Chand of Fort Sandeman, Nawab 
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Quetta, Mrs. R. Hughes Buller Quetta, waaera yaiscr rvimu. 

Chief of the Magassis; Kalat, Sardar Rana Shree Jalam Sanghji of 
Kach, His Highness the .Maharaia Gaekwar of Baroda, Sha 
Oodechand Itchhachand Vakharyala of Surat, Seth Nagindas 
Taverchand Javeri of Surat, S.itvala Keshavbh.ai Kalamobhaa of 
Surat, Pranjivandas Dulabhram of Surat, the Receiver of t ie 
Palace Estate, Tanjore, the Sir Desai Raja B^adur o 
Savantvadi, Mylapore Convent, Nagercoil Lace School, Dr. . _ . 
Appiah of Mysore, the Bombay School of Art, and Industrial 

Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Class IX.— Carpets, Mats, Etc. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum of South Kensington exhibits 
two Warangal carpets; Nawab Mahomed AU Qazlbash of Lahore 
sends two old woollen carpets in Multan style Messrs. Baines 
Bros, of Kashmir exhibit a pashmma rug reproduced from 
Mumford's Oriental Rugs and made to order for the Hon’ble J. P. 
Hewett, Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces ,* Nawab 
Sir Imam Buksh Khan Mazari of Dera Ghazi Khan sends a 
Baluchi carpet ; Bhai Gurdet Singh of Lahore, an old cotton dan 
made in Multan; Dewan Bhagwan Das of Lahore exhibits a 


EMBROI' 

DEKIES. 
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Needle-work Kashmir Shawl, very Old. made in the Punjab 
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Satin stitch Embroideries from Azamganj m 
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Chain Stitch Embroidery from Kach 
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Fine Arit* 


“ Mahabharatha.” Fakir Sayed Qamaruddm Khan Bahadur of 
Lahore sends a picture of the Emperor Akbar and a copy of the 

“Shahnama.” M. Sohan Lai of Lahore contributes a collection 

of Hindu mythological pictures. The Lahore Museum s iows a 
selection of old Sikh Darbar pictures, ^hai Gurdit Sm^ 
Lahore contributes two pictures. Nawab Ghulam Mahbub Subl a 

of Lahore shows a copy of the " Band Namah; aiM an 

copy of the “ Dewan Hafiz.” Bhai Hardial bmgh of Lahore 

exhibits four old pictures. Lala Ram Sarn-Das of Lahore contn- 

Bhai MoaoH. La, B"- 
ten old pictates representing the ten gums of the SAhs. Dew 
Bhagwan Das of Lahore sends ten piotnres. Bap K 't ' 

SheLpnra exhibits 050 old pictures drawn by the Kangra 

'’““SabTANA ASb CBTKAL f 

raia Of Alwar has furnished a splendid senes of ane old pictures 

::’d a stm »ore valuable collection 0, itlnnrinated “ ^'c 

former special the Gaffsfnn 

views of the State entry of Akbar II. 0 the latl«^^ „d was 

■” Htef brA^UMte of ' Ddirra singlb «»« «- 

were illustrations were painted by Ghulam 

Rahman of Delm, Varh border required 

Aii Khan and Buld.o, artist of Alw„. 

from two to four days to pmnt. On ^ ^ ^ P 

-“iflndia*" 

lecto’n offSctures. The Bharatpur State contributes Eve p.ctnres 

representing elephrmte and^^mem ^^^ 

U,„aD Paov.NCkS.-H^^^ 

Bnlrampm of g. ^ ^ sheogath, Bareilly, sends 

books. Raja Rameshur Misra of Benares 

a series of Kanwar Narindro Bahadur of 

exhibits a collection of pictures. 
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coUecUon of pMatas. - Nawab fialam 

“ Khan of Lucknow shows a good sries of 
TENoi-His Highness the Nawab Bahadur of Murstadabad 

contributes illuminated boohs. Abanmdta Nath ° ^ 

sends through the Principal of the Sohoo l o, Atb^ Cakmm 
three pictures that were so much appreciated astoreceiv 

“'’MrotS-Goondal Pandit Larshmunchar of Mysore contrh 

ij • fnrfs His Higbness the Maharaja of Mysore 

bates an old picture. His mgnncs ^ c„hool of Arts, 

sends a large series of mythological pictures. Th 

rrtntributes several paintings done by its pupi s. 
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and diamond mercliants, 


also manufacturing jewellers 
articles exhibited by them in the Jewellery Court 

' I diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
Diamond bangles valued from 
jet with diamonds, rubies, and 
A pair of gold cups and 
A silver salver with an 
Burmese bowls of unique 
of Kashmir pattern. 


branches are 
The principal 
were:-^ 

A pair of anldets with 

and pearls valued at S 1,00,000. E 
g 1 0,000 to R2 o,ooo. Necklaces se 
pearls at from R 1 0,000 to R 3 
saucers set with diamonds, Rzo.ooo, 
allegorical history of the Ramayana. 

design in silver. An emerald tea, service ^ 

A pair of silver centre pieces of unique pattern. ■ ^ 

Tp. ORR AND SONS, MADRAS-This firm of jewellers and 
gold’and silver-smiths claim to be the pioneer manufacturing firm 
of India. Their factory at Madras, in which they employ upwards 
artizans, is reputed to be die largest and best appoi^ 

establishment of the kind in India. They turn , ou no y 
jewLry, gold and silver ware, but also scientific instruments. 
A speciality is made of the hand chased “swami; silver ware. 
Thek examples of this work, shown at their stall in the Ex ^ 
tion formed one of the most interesting features of their display. 
It is not possible to give a full description of the va u^le and 
beautiful collection of goods exhibited by this firm, bu speci 
mention may be made of the following -are 

A diamond brooch containing a blue diamond of ^ ^ ^ 

shade set between two white stones, wit ^ 
beautiful pink tint. All old Indian stones of the first ^^tei. A 
diamond head ornament, in the centre of which a large 

diamond weighing nearly 134 carats-a 

slightly yellow in colour. A pink pearl remarkable for its perfect 
Lrl rnlour and a fine emerald and diamond necklace with 
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4. Messrs. T; R. Tawker and Sons of Mount Road, 

Madras.— This firm having secured the whole of the western 
extremity of the gallery have a superb display. They are manu- 
facturing jewellers and silver-smiths who pay special attention to 
the subject of Indian jewellery. Their collection of exhibits, 
which includes some jewels of great intrinsic value, claims addi- 
tional merit by the fact that several pieces are of historic interest* 
Of these a large emerald, weighing upwards of 1 8 carats— a stone 
said to have been set in the signet ring of the Mughal Emperor- 
Shah Alum. This gem which is of the rich emerald hue so much 
sought after, is a perfect specimen, and bears the name of the 
Delhi monarch and the date inscribed in Persian on its face* 
Another stone, a carved emerald contained in a necklace, is 
reputed to have originally found a place as one of the State jewels 
of the Tiger of Mysore/^ Tippu Sultan, Several very fine ruby 
necklaces are shown, one being composed of stones of exceptional 
size and colour, that took the firm many years to bring together; 
A necklace of 42 grand emeralds has also taken much patience to 
collect, some of the gems having been obtained from the old 
family jewels belonging to the Tanjore Raj. Such are a few of 
the fine jewels exhibited by this firm and it may be added that 
their display has been valued at R6o,oo,ooo. . ^ 

5, Rai Buddree Das Bahadur and Sons of 152, Harri- 
son Road, Calcutta, — ^This firm exhibits necklaces, sirpafches^ 
brooches, bangles, rings, etc., of pearls, rubies, emeralds, diamonds, 
etc. The following are some of their most prized specimens; — 

The large ruby — chatterpuUy maneck^ This is believed to 
be very ancient and to have been owned in turns by Hindu and 
Muhammadan Kings. Jt is in size about .2 inches long and 14 
inches broad and is set in a sirpatck 'With pure Indian diamonds. 
Jhe pearl necklace -the pearls in this are large, round, and well 
matched^ tie coUeetion having taken 30 years to bring together. 
Three-row pearl necklace— this consists of many exceptionally 
fine pearls. The pearl drop necklace — ^these are well matched 
pearls. ..Green diamond — a rare and large stone called 
JBanaspuity^ It is said to be very old and Is described as of first 
water and surrounded by other small white diamonds, - Diamond 
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old white diamond drops 


-this consists of numerous 

The firm has also some very large, rare, 

such as diamond s, sapphires, emeralds, 
and weight, collected from private sources 

—This firm 
also antique 
as denoting 


drop tiara- 

in the shape of grapes 
ancient, loose stones 
catseyes of unusual size 
for years past. 

6. Ganeshi Lal AND Son OF Agra 

have an extensive display of all classes of 
jade and crystal. The following may h 
some of their more remarkable exhibits :- 
A necklace of old emeralds, diamor 
R 1, 25, 000. Necklace of old rubies, diam 
Pendant of old emeralds weighing abor 
converting it into a halgi, R 55 »o°°' ^1 

old rubies and diamonds, 840,000. A si 
the diamond weighing 51 carits, Ri,: 
fine white jade cup with carved handle, 

enamelled complete, R13, 000. 

7. SRI Ram jANKi Das OF Delhi 

display of jewellery. A special feature of this work is their raffic 
in jade stone. They have a curious and interesting assortraen 
of iis work both ancient and modern and either simply engraved 
TEp frilln-wine- are some of their more interesting 
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and have all the best workmen in their employ. The principal 
articles exhibited by this firm are as follows: — 

A cup set with large diamonds, emeralds, pearls, and rubies, 
R6, 00, 000, A gold belt set with large diamonds, R3, 00,000. 
A diamond necklace, R3, 00, 000. A pair of bracelets setwith large 
diamonds and rubies, •R75,ooo. A pearl necklace, ft 1,23,000. 
A two row pearl necklace, Ri,3o,ooo, A two row emerald 
necklace, R75,ooo. A gold enamelled tea set, Rio, 000. A gold 
enamelled picture frame, £5,000. An enamelled bottle case, 
£3,000. A green diamond ring, £20,000. A large pearl aigrette, 
£25,000. Large pearls valued at £55,000. A large assortment 
of lockets, bangles, rings, etc., in gold enamel. 
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TiHIS Indej has been telened to two sections, mi., names of places and a 
T geoetal ennmetatlon of the atlides desaibed. inolnding the ventacmto 
names given to these. 

[ It is thus hoped that this treatment may serve the double purpose “ md ^ 
while becoming at the same time an Abstract Gazetteer to the centres of Artw 
nroduction in India. By consulting the passages indexed, under the names of 
towns, the visitor to India may not only ascertain the articles of greatest mteres 
to be looked for in each of these, but he may discover the names and addresses 
of the better known manufacturers as well. To assist the reader 
have been rendered in italics and the names of the Classes and Divisions of 

manufactures in small capitals. 


An Abstract Ga^tteer to the Centres of Art Production in India. 

r tan KaIaw it Will bs Gbs6rv6dj h3.v6 bficn rcndfircd 


ecorded ana : 


r and thus^in 


Aduni (Uuj.)? 

Afghanistan gk 
. ,(Knorasan) 4^' 
Agra (O/f'dSto 

, lo, 65-j6,. (Mot 


78 ; Inlaid stone 70-pf79 * 

T I Q V Shoes i?oq 5 1 70 5 1 IVtotner- 


fabrfdS, gDO I pw oroiutsry ^ ^ 

4^0 ^ Qarpeta 4 ^ 9 > 43 ^» 444 > 
: 44 S‘ ’ ■ , 


Ahmedabad (Bomb 
Hoiiseo ; <JOld an 


iriouse> t 


Sandal-wood I47" 


printing 269 ; 


Mate 440 . 


Book-^bir 


ixed 

At 85 s''tritn- 


422 ; Carpets 
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Ayyampet, Tanjore (Mad.) Mixed Fab* 

Aimlanj 

AaTmtarh ’(U.”p.)“ Pottery 85 1 Wood- 
^caTvI^iio; Tie-dyeing (Sanp) 2561 

Muslin 288 ; Silk 293. 297. 298 v 299' 


Aimir (Rai.) Stone-work 67, J\‘, 

- Ivotv 178; Calico-printing 247 , 
Tie-dyeing 2SS 5 Blankets 343 ! Carpets 
434>435« . <0 

Aiunta Stone-carving 68. 

"S'nScoilnSwVfabrio.) =75. 

Silk 298; Cotton Mats 445. 

A&bid'cU. Sr^ottery 895 Silk 293, 

I'vorV 178, tT9^ ^orfflasks 
and book- 

bitid’ing 203, 204; Lao 213; yemg 
^” '625 Slden ^femple 103; Wood- 

t Slivinl 5. 103, 108 ; ; 

- lit; . Pinjra iS9-6o; ,*= V- 

' Oa^eft tWle’s ivory 4'’»r® ’. 

Dveine and GaHco.printing_ 240, 246 , 
Silk 200 312 5 Wool and Pashm 164. 
5? S2’; Shawls 346. 353 5 
360’slEmbroidery 376-7. 393. 413 i Kmt- 

’t 

AS:”S«b‘(M.a3>-»l 3«. “““» 

ii,iyt*,‘^T?ichtaopols (Mad.), Mi.ed 
Artf'N’S^t: (H»i.), M»l«. .8,1 

Silk j Mixed Fabrics 363 * 

Assam Province : Pottery 85 5 Ivory 184 ; 
: Horn 105 5 

ASngabad V(Hyd.) Gold and Silye 

. -63 — 65 Embroidery. 4197-*^ ^ 
mings 422-3 5 C®ri^,44^"j;^' . f-:i 
Ava (Burm.) Silk 317. , .. J-/;;:- y u; 


Bahralch (U.P.) Felts 34?-^ ^ 

Baillur (Mad.) Stone-carving 68. 

BalasoretBeng.) Shell bracelets^ 206. 

BalS(Ben|.) SUks303(^^^ Murshed- 

eSistan Province r P°“f7she!ls 

Wood-carving 1165 ,343 ’ 5 ^ 1 ! 

447 ; Embroidery 377.. 381, 382. Car 

Ba^nda (IL P.) S^ton^wmk 70 ; Lapidary 

B^g«Mysore)^^^^^^^ 

K S.. 476 V>Vttr(Mm^sS 

- S? Ifk 3,^337’ , NVool and Wocllen 

KiS”o.'i S".t. ?.S. ,.8. 

\Vool (felts) 3415 f„d 

390 j Trimmings 423 5 Carpets and 

D^gifly(U^’p3^ Painted metal 185 Da- 
“"Sirf .are 473-. 

no; Painted wood-work i6l, i68. 
Cotton Rugs (dartjs) 445- _ 

Baroda (Bomb.) Wrought iron 14 5 » 
Gold and Silver 34. 42. 4 ^ 

Copper and Brass S8i^6i, 62 , Potte 
8 =.^^ Wood-camng 9. 125-6, 139. 

Sandal-wOPd 152 5 Marquetry (wdsL) 

I 1 cfi » IvotV ^84 5 Idot*n 195> ^ n* 

cfrVed WdI 204, 4835 

Wax cloth 233 , 2695 CahM-printing 
Tie- dyeing 2S7"^^ 

35°.’3i!i7. 484iS™l>'»«“y 394! 
Pearl Carpet 444- r«,„n„r\ 

! Bashahr pashm 340 («« Ramp )■ 

' Barak,^ipt^)'‘^o;d.carving .103,, 108 5 
■ .®sSea:^0 5 Silk. 3005 PJaiting fitj 

* ’■;.Ga«p«ts:429.433,v,,;f, 







INDEX, 


,er Bhera,Shahpur{Pb.).aonewprl^^^^^^ 

n* iSsl CoUon manufactures 2745 Silks 

' 300 5 Wool 340 ; Felts 34i- . ^ 

38, B^pal (C. I.) Embroidery 398-9. 404. 

:i Bhol’agur, a Suburb of Calcutta noted 

78 j for its Silver plate> 3^^ ® 7*- 

ffiaS'cSilW (B=nr). Horn .94, 

fii Bblat'^EraW.). S--"- 

BS.^liintorin ivhe" Bldri-ware origi- 

■Y-l bSI &"■'»» 34,^ 467-8 

;idri) Biiapur ^Domo.j g ^o^itted to be 
sfateK texi thatfbe speciinen there 

SondAroid I 8oUe»«d to bo ftjjpnr .tyl^ . ^ ‘ g 

‘ SvS&“SEBolg.»n.ftlnd. 

u 1945 Shoes fig. 3 of same Plate) ; Copper 

5; Lac- ware salver, ng g g stone-carving lo, 

altm-nrintins and tsrass b > ron-i • Ivory 

* Architecture i2o-i , avui^ 

Ashar Mahal 1855 Cotton manu- 
factures 278 ; Old ^ Carpete 43L 443. 
4465 Cotton Mats (darts) 432 3. 

i^d^ Brass S7 5 Stone-carvmg 
Copp^ and Brass 57g.^ Window 12; 

Pottwv^8o.^V5 Cement work 95 5 

S Spto ■« i 

1 80. a7Q-8o ; I vory_ app5>q“^_ *5®: 


plate 467-8 5 Cotton^278 5 3° 

Mixed Fabrics 36? 5 Cotton Mats 44 
Bellary (Mad.) Wood-carving 13 

W ool 344- , 

iBehares (U. P.) Enamels 21, 22, 24, 
r 00: Damascened wares 473 V 
plate 36, 41 5 Copper and Brass , 
Lapidary work 73 5; Ivory-carving i 
Feather work 198 ; Lac-ware 2i3) 2 
Calico-printing 244 ; Tie-dyeing 2 
Cotton 275, 288; Silk 293-300, : 
321-S. 335-6,„337. 338, 4845 Ml 
Fabrics 363 5 Wool (shawls) 354 a 

broidery 3805 4t 3, 42 J • , c-i 

Bengal Province : Gold and Silvery 
-i?— Q, 467 : Encrusted (B 
ware 47, 473. 4745 .Copper and B 

6o, 47 s 5 Stone-carving 07 5 Olass 

76; Pottery 85, 89 5 Wood-carvmg 1 14 
Inlaid wood 141, 143> ^445 .c 


UVeing anu 

239.40, 242 ; Cotton manufacture 277, 

281-7 5 Silk 302— 7 . 31?. 313. 334 5 
Wool 343 ; Mixed Fabrics 361 j Em- 
broidery 384-5 ; Cotton Mats {darts) 

Bwar'^ovince; Wood-carving 1265 Tie- 
dving 25s j Cotton manufactares,276. 
BerLfore (Murshedabad.Beng.) Cottw 
manufactures 2765 Silk 305, Mixea 
Fabrics 361. 

Berampur (Mad.) Silk 313. 

Berampur (C.P.) Cotton gauzes wrth 
ffold intermixed 270. , , 


Bfa7alpuT(K.) 'cmton manufactures 
277; Mixed Fabrics 361. . 

Bhandara (C. P.) Stonemarving 67. 
Dveing and Calico-printing 2445 Cot- 


t^rmanufactures of PaunT 2765 i Silk 

manufactures307; Mixed ’ 

Bharatour (C. I.) House lo-i 5 ^ Stone- 
carving el 67, 70. 7L 
77_g| Ivory 178, 481 5, Pictures 487- 
Bbawalpur (Pb.) Enamels 2^ ^^??’pot- 

i&sl^WrSho^^'rBi’ 48,. 

ImbrokUry . 388 H-?® 

439, 433? .486^ Co(ton .Mats {darts) 

B^avn^af" (Kathiawar) House 8-9. 

MAnuiaclures under Kathiar 
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Bokhara, a trans-frontier town that 
sends Silk, Embroideries and Carpets 
to India via Peshawar, 300-1, 392 - 3 - , 

Bombay Presidency; Art Room 

BhavnagarHouseS ; Baroda_Balcony 

ojAhmedabad House 10; Wrought 
iron 14 . 13, Damascened ware 474 5 
Silver and Gold plate 31, 33 — 5 * 4 D 

467-8; Enamelling 21, 24 . 3° 5 

Znd Brass ware 58-9, 60-61 , 475 i Stone- 

carving 68 5 Minor Jewels and .Lapi- 
S work 73 - 4 . 478 -.•Pottery 82, 85-9, 
02-1; Plaster-of-Pans tvorlc 96; Wood- 

carving 119-26, 138. 139 ! >8'aok-wood 

furniture 126 ; Inlaying wood 144 , 
Sandal-wood carving 147-8, 

Marquetry {sadeli) 156-7 , 1 607 
vrood i6i-2 ; Ivory-carvii^ 184-5, 482 . 
Tortoise-shell work 194 ; Horn 195 o 3 
Feathers 198 ; Leather embossed 203 
483 ; Shoes 200 ; Carved Rhino, hide 
S04 ; Mother-of-pearl .206 ; Lac-ware 

213.4, 216-7; Wax cloth 233 - 4 y D Joeing 
and Calico-pnnting 250-1 i 

. 256-9 1 1 'nsel-prmting ^9 , 

Cotton- Textiles Silk goods 

aoS— i3, 318 ; ifinWmJs. 320. 325—30, 
ii,,}. .'Woollen manufactures 343 ! j 

Hixed Fabrics 362-3 i fhv 

381— 4 , 39 e-L 394 -- 7 . 4 ^ 4 ! 6y 

.■Macbinery 4 io ; Carpets 435 - 6 , 442 — 4 , 
Cotton mats (darts) 445-"7 > Statuary 

Bombay ToWh— Has -very; few Art 
Industries, but the following may be 
mentioned !-S<Shool of Art enameL 30, 

464 ; Copper and Brass 58, 61 , Pottery 

in School of Art 82, 89, 92, 97 i Sandal- 

wood 148, 149, 152-3; 

« Bombay Boxes 156-7, 160; Black- 
wood- furniture 126; Cotton Manufac- 
tares and Mills 278 ; Silk and Silk Mills 
, 300, 308-91 484:5 i Woollen Manufac- 

' ’ factures and Mills 340* , . , « 

Brahtninabad (Sind) Ancient tvoriesi 84 . 
Bftlidabun (50^ Muttra)* 

•ItdaeWfBomb.)- Pottery. 854 Stone work 
' fnapiilary) 73 ! Wood-carving 9 ; 

Bvcfnl? * and Calico-pnntmg 250 ; 
Cotton jnanufactures - 278-9 ; Woven 

BiS^ulf (^ufpO Wood-carving no; Silk 


Bulrampur Horn flasks 4^2. 

Burdwan (Beng.) Shell bracelets 206 ; 

Cotton 277 ; Silk (tasar) 303. „ , 

Burhampur (C. P-) Potteiy 89, 47 ! 
Cotton 276; Silk 334; Embroidery 418, 

Buma Province: Wrought iron 14; 
Niello-ware 29 ; Gold and Silver 31, 
39-40, 41, 470 ; Copper and Brass ware 
and Statuary 60; Pottery 85, 89. 93 5 , 

Glass mosaic 96-7, 208, 478 ; Wood- 

Carving 6 , 7 , i35-?l Temples and 
Houses 99 ; Sola pith flowers 169 ; 

Ivory-carving, etc., 112, 116,174, ’ 92 -j , 

Lacquer 218-24 5 Dyeing- use of wax 
as a resist 229, 267 ; Cotton manufac- 
tures 280; Silks 317,8; Embroidery 
(needle-work) 368, 386, 413-4, Fme 
Arts— Statuary 45 1 •' 2 . 


Bullndshahr : (U. , P.) Pottery (Khurja 
work) 82, 89. 93-4. 97 5 Wood-carving 
110; (Jahangirabad) Dyeing and 
, -Calico-printing 2'40» '2/^ ; Muslin 875, 
?b8.i -Silk 29a ; Cotton M-#® 44S.- I ^ 


Calcutta (Beng.) Silver plate (Bhowani- 
pur style for most part) 37 j Wood 
carving n 45 

Veneered Ivory in Government House 
134; Gesso- work School of Art 234; 

Dyeing 24o ; Silk Mills 302 I Embroj. 

dery (chikan) 398, 406; Fine Art 

: Painting 458. „ 

Calicut (Mad.) Copper and Brass 134. 
187 ; Wax resist dyeing 260 {conf. 
with Malabar). . „ 

Cambay (Bomb.) Stone-carving ^ 705 
Lapidary work 73 ' 4 . 79 . 477 " Wood- 
carving ^ 9 , 125; ^ Tie-dyeing silks 

(patolas) 257-8 5 Silk 311 ; Carpets 
442-3 ; Colton Mats {darts) 446. 

Canara (see KanaraV ■ 

Cannanore (Mad.) Wood-carving 1 34 ! 
Carved fruits 169 (emf. with Mala- 

Cawnpore (U. P..> Saddlery, Boots and 
Shoes 200-t; Cahco-printing 244. 

, Cotton and Cotton Mills 270 J- Woollen 

Central '.^Provinces ; Gold- and . Silver 
platsegi, 36. 466; Stone-carving 675 
Pottery 85-6, 89; Wood-icarvmg 113. 
Shoes 202 ; Saddle cloths 202 ; Dyemg 
and Calico-printing 240, 244 ; Cotton 
manufactures 276-7 Silk 307 * 8 . 3345 
Woollen-goods 343; Mixed Fabrics 

CerSal India and Rajputana (se« Raj- 
. putana), ■ ' ; ,, 






moEX. 



Silver filigri 37‘^> 39> 4^ > 

Sola pith flowers x 69 i 

Z * 

.j and Muslins 
^ , Mixed Fabrics 361 j 

398; . 

Damob (C. PO Canco-print!ng^244' 

Darjeeling (Beng.) Woollen Rugs 447. 

iSsTWood- 
Wool 343 ; 

9elhi (Pb.) Kutab Iron 
Enamels 21, 22; Pottery 82, 84. 

Qo-i ; Stone-carving lAi 66 ; Mus|ia 
57, 70 : Cement work 95 ; Aren itec- 
ture 119 i Sandal-woo d J 47 5 Ivory 

174— 8, i8r ; Ivory applique 479 ; bnoes, 

jewelled, 200! Cotton Manufactures 
Muslin 288 i Silk goods 3324 /--tn- 
. broidery 374. 380, 4i8> ,420-1 !„Net and 
lace 409,, 410*1 ! Miniature Paintings 

De7a’ Ghazi IChan (Pb.) Ivory I7S*6 J 

Shoes, Frontier Belts, etc., 2C0! Eac 
ware 214, 2185 Felts 341 ! Embroidery 

<iS8, 3Q0. ■ 

Dera Ismail Khan (Pb.) Bone work 194; 
Lac-wares 215 ! Cotton ManuEactures, 
Damasks, 274 ; Embroidery 390. . 
Deraiat, a collective name for Dera vbM 
and Dera Ismail Khan and the neigh- 
bouring country. „„ 

Dhar (Cfl.) Silver plate 37 : Ivory 179. 
Dhariwal Woollen Mills 340.. . 

Dharwar (Bomb.) Calico-printing MPs 
Cotton goods 278; Cotton Mats 

Calico- 5 Copper 

fis • and Brass 57 ; Stone-carving 07. 
resist Diamond Harbour (Beng.) Straw hats 
, and braidings ; sHell manufactures 206. 

t 80! Dig,Bharatpur(Ca.).,Stone,carvmg io, 

8S» °9. ‘*'s> _ Inlaid stone 78. 

uervmg ^y^,\6eng.) Shell bracelets. 296; 

„ fifi ’ Cottpn Damasks 277. 

262 bindtgal (Mad.) Silk goods 315- , 


Chabra, Tonk (Raj.), Gold and Silver 
plate 37. ■ . 

Chamba (Pb.) Enamels 29, 463 5 
dyeing 253, 483 ; Silk 332 4, 484 5 
Wool-sbawls— Embroidery 350, 379. 
Champaran (Beng.) Cotton manufac- 

ChatMa|c. P.) Silver plate 466 i |tone- 
carving 67 5 Leatherj ShoeSj Saddle 
cloths, embroidered, etc., 200—2! 
Calico-printing 244 ! Wax cloth 269 ! 
Cotton manufactures 276 i Silk 307 ; 

Chanderu^^walior (C. I.) Muslins 288; 

CharL^a, Peshawar (Pb.), P ottery 81. 
Chatrapur (C.I.) Gold and Silver plate, 

and Brass and Copper ware. 

Chattisgarb (C. P.) Tasar silk 307. 
Chenaputna (Mysore) Lac-wares 213. _ 
Chingleput ( Mad.) Hand-painted fabrics 
and resist dyeing, etc., 230, 242, 202-3. 


Ivory 180V Shell work 158. ,205, 206. 
208 ! Cotton manufactures j-..- — - 
277, 281— 7, 289 i I.—.— -. 
Embroidery 384-3, 398; . 

Damoh (C. P.) Calico-printing 244- 
Darbhanga (Beng.) Dyeing 240. 
Darjeeling (Beng.) Woollen Rugs 447. 
Datia (C. I.) Damascened ware 43, 44' 
Deccan Tableland i Art I2f 
carvinsr 106, 119, 12I'2 


Cotton 


i Caves (Bomb.) StPSe-carving 
(Berar) Coltoii goods 276-7., 


Elephants 
: 68 , 

EUichpur ( 




i 
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Ellora. (Bomb.) Cave Temples-Stone- 
Eltore^ "Godavari (Mad.), Carpets, 429, 

EnrfaXnd English goods-Dyeing and 
Galico-prlntiRg 242 ; Cotton goods 27 3 

eS Ko°t’a lute (Raj.), Marquetry 157 - 


Faizabad or Fyzabad, Tanda mainly 
(U.P.), Silver fish Mar-ddns similar to 
those of Mongbyr 39 ; Cotton (Muslin) 

Paridnur (Beng.) Sitalpati Mats 447 - . 
Kukbabad (U. P.) Wood-carving 

iio-iTOyeing and Calico-pr nting 240, 
242; Cotton manufactures {hhes) 275. 
Fategarh (U.P.) Jail carpet manufactures. 

FateSpur, Jafargani j^Calico- 

Lac-wares 2135 and Calico 

printing 24 o» 243* ^^ 7 * 

Fatehpur Sikri--Akbar’s .country resi^ 

• dence (C. I.) Stone.carvmg 65—7* 7 o» 

72 * Mother-of-pearl inlaying 207. - ; 

Firozptir (Ferozepur) (Pb.) 

212, 215 5 Calico'^pnnts 2465 Cotton 
, manufactures 2745 Wool 3405 

Embroidery (phulkaris) 377. 

Fyzabad (see Faizabad). 



Gandhara (Graeco-Buddhistic Temples) 

Gan 1 am^^(Mad!)' Muslins 281 5 Wool 
•^ 344 r Mats and basket-ware 447 - 
Famed for its baskets. 

Garhwal (U. P.) Wool 342- , . , 

Gaya- (Gya) _ (Beng.) Sune-wmk gs 

■ -^filass and lac bangles 2% ^13. _ 
Gifna^ (Kathiawar) Stope*|^| f»* : 

-Goa (Bomb.) Sandal-wood carving U8. 
Godavari (donsult Cowna^. 

and Raiamandn) (Mad.) Silver Plate 

33, 186 i Pottery , 81, 85 5 . Wood-car v- 
mg 1 13,' 126;, -Ivory-carving 185-6, 
igi ; Dyeing and Calico-printing 229, 

X 2695 Tinsel-printing .269 ; Cotton 

manufactures 279 > Woollen ma,nufac- 

tiires.344; 


Golconda (Hyd.) Stone-Carving 68 5 

Diamonds 75 5 Painted curtains 260. 
Gonda, Atraula (U. P.), Painted pottery 

87-8 ; Ivory-carving 178. ^ _ _ 

Gorakhpur (Gorruckpur) ,(U. P,). Em- 
broidered leather and skins 202. 

Ctudha (.see Jodhpur). „ ' , 

Guiranwala (Pb.) Pottery 85, 87 s I vpry- 
Xrving T75; Wool and woollen manu- 

G5alr(GXrliX -rthern province 
of Bombay, the chief art ware towns of 
which are Ahmedabad, ®®toda, 
i Bro.sch, Cambay, . Surat, fo., whmh 
jeaV Characteristic features. Art 

conceptions 4, 5» 9* Qlnrlal’ 

Steel, carved, 462 ; 87 ; Sand J- 

■ wood 149; Marquetry (sadeh) IS^, 
Ivory 175 • Tortoise-shell 194 > .Calico- 
orindngaso; Patola silk (tie-dyeing) 
257-^0 ; Gujarat influence on 
Inl’ian silk trade 308, 3JS 
(Pattan work) 328 5 Embroidery (chain 

Woolen manufactures 342 5 Jama'aars 
frhieflv made at Jalalpur) 35^* 

GSiplr (Pb-VWopa.™;™® "S; 

78; Painted wood j Calico-pnnti g 
250; Cotton goods (muslins) 288, 
Trimmings 423, 

Gya {see Gaya), 


.Haiddrdbad or Ktkidrabad {see Hyderd- 
nSfiSind^^X*. 89-' 91. 93 5 Ivory 

.. 184; Cotton manufactures 279. _ 

Hampee, a ruined city near Bella y 

. (Mad.), Stone-carving 68. 

Hammonconda (Hamankunda) (hydr., 

Dec.) Stone-cai ving 68 . 

Hardoi (Mamudi, C. P.) Mushns 288. 

Mariana (Pb.) Wood-carving io 3 . 

Hazara (Pb.) Enamds 25 i Pottery , 855 
Felts 341 ; Embroidery 377> 
Hazaribagb (Beng.) Jail *' ; ' 

\ Ptrture PamtiPR^. , 









Indiana (Raj.) Woollen Fabrics 344. 
Indore (C. I.) W ood-carvmg 118; Sandal- 
wood 147; Saddlery 201; Calico- 
printing 250; Cotton 288-9. _ i 

Indragarh (or Indargarb) (Raj.). Damas- 
cened ware 473 s Lac-w;are 214-S. ^ . 
Islampur, Murshidabad (Bepg.), Silk 303 


INDEJi; 


Hiss.ar (Fb.) Wood-carving 103 ; Leatlier 
bo-wls for hukkus 200; AA^ool 34® S 
Woollen goods 342 ; Embroidery 374, 
376-7, 387. 

Hoogly (Beng.) Horn manufactures 194. 
Hoshangabad (C. P.) Cotton 276 ; Wool 
343. , 

Hoshiarpur {seQ Hushiarpur). ^ ^ 

Howrah (Beng.) Figured Mudins 287. 
Hubli (Bomb.) Brass and Copper ware 
58 

Hullabid (Mysore), Temples of, ili Stone- 
■ C'lrving 68; Sandal-wood 150. 
Hashiarpur (Hoshiarpur) (P^O Silver 
Plate 36, 42 ; Pottery 86 ; Wood-carv- 
ing 103.44 Inlaid wood 141J i 45» 

147^190; Ivory 174, 175; Shoes 200 ; 
Belts and Deer-skin 201 ; Lac-ware 
213, 214,215, 216 ; Carpets 429, 433- 
Hyderabad (or Haidrab ad, Deccan) 
Garved steel 14; Silver Plate 31 ; 

Damascened ware 43, 46-7> 4^? 50-L 

52, 473 ; Stone-carving 68, 127 ; Gesso 
ware 228, 23S ; Silk 330-1 5 Mixed 
Fabrics 363 ; Net and Lace 407—9 ; 
Gold embroidery 419, 421 5 
422 ; Carpets 439? 44i, 4B6. , 

Hyderabad (Sind) Pottery {see Halla) , 
Leather embroidered sheets 201, 4^3 » 
Shoes 200 ; Lac-ware 217-8 ; Cotton 
manufactures (kheses) 279 y Silk goods 
312 ; Embroidery 391, 395 5 Applique 
saddle cloths 41 


laipur (ley pore, Raj.) Carved steel 14, 

15; Tinned and lac-coloured metals 
15, 20-1, 155; Enamels 2t, 22-3, 29, 
462-3, 464? 492 5 damascened metals 
43, 44. 50 ; Copper and Brass 57, fo, 

61 ; Brass tnodels 450 5 Stone-carving 
67, 70, 71 ; Marble work 71, 449’ 452 5 
Lapidary (garnets) 74 ; Pottery 74? ^^2, 

85, 89, 90-1, 97 5 Wood-carymg 1x8; 
Marquetry of Amber Palace 150; 
Horn 195? Ivory 178-9; Leather 
shoes 200, saddlery (k hen work) 202 ; 
Playing cards 202 ; Shell (aqua 
marine) work 206 ; Lac-ware 215? 

2X>8 ; Calico-printing (Sanganirworl?} 

211—9 ; Tinsel printing 268-9 ; W oollen 
felts 344» blankets 343 5 Carpets ^4 ’5 » 
Cotton mats {dans) 445* 44^5 statu- 
ettes 71, 449* 45o> 45^* 

Tais {see Rai Bareli i). ^ ^ ^ ; 

Taisalmir (Jessalmir, Raj.) Stone-carying 
67 5 Pudding stone and Yellow Lime- 
stone 70, 71. _ / . 

lalalpur (Pb.) Gujarat). , 

Jaiaun (U. P.) Silks 293, 297 ; Mashrus 

laUaudbar and KartarpuT (Pb.) Pottery 
85, 87, 895 Wood-carving 103, Io 5 j 
108; Inlaid wood-work 142*3’ 

145, U 7 5 Cotton 274*5 5 Silks 300. 
fampur (Pb.) Lac-ware 2X4- ^ 
arntt 

,assalipir or Jessalmir {see Jaisalmtr). 
aunpur (U. P.) Galico-prmts 244 5 
cotton cloth tansfeb 275. 

Jessore (Beng.) Cotton cloth 277* ^ ^ ^ 

jhajjar {see Robtak). r ' 4 

Jhalldwar (Raj.) Enamels 4^4 5- famed 
for its arms and cutlery {see PattanK , 
Jhang (Pb.) Cotton manufactures 
274; Embroidery 383. ' ; 

Jhansi (U. P. and C. 1 .) Stiver plate 37- 
8 { Painted wood. 162 5 Peacock fea- 
thers! 98; Shoes 200 j Carpets;^ 4 ; 37 -' ^ 
Jheiam (or jheluro, Pb.) Silk 
borderings 301,; Wool 340; Embroil 

lo^'pur-Marwari also Pali (Raj.), Carved 
, steel I 4 r 472 i Enaraels ag, 4^45 Stiver-. 
■'466; Datnasteoed ware 43, 472'"^ 5 
-StOne-carving 7 i 8, 66, 671 68 - 9 > 

' 7&5 -Marble' work 7 i ! k 

Painted cloths 102 5 Wood-ca^^^ 
10(3; Horn 482; Ivory (PMEj^k^h, 
158, 179 ; Lac-ware 213, 2i6;_^y^ng 
and Calico-printing 249-50? 

-iitgeSS! Wool-blankets 343 L Pew»i 

■ 344; Enibroidery(;38i^.-' j .. 
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stone-carving 65* 


Kabul. Imports of Papier Mach6 from 

K^h rCutcbt Bhuj and Jamnagar) 
(Bomb-) Carved steel 14- ; Enamels si, 
sa 20 4-6V45 Silver Plate, 31, 3 3> .34, 

• Vlrtterv 80 ; Wood-carving 
clrWd Ehtao hae 
204 5 Waxcloth 233, 269-, Silks 31s, 
4.84 ; Embroidery 392, 394> 395-o. _ 
Kaira (Bomb.) Calico-printing 251, Cpt 

■nflinted (wax resist) Calicos 229, 230, 
I4r262: 265,267,484 ; Cotton fabrics 

kSV> Abmedabad (Bomb.), Wood. 

Embroidery 368. 

Lrta^a. North 

(Mudbidri temples) 68 , Pottery »S 
^Aiiftal-wood 150 ; Ivory 184. 

KaMra, South (Mad.), Carved Steel I4J 
C^ved Cocoa-nuts (similar to those of 
Cannanore) 169 5 

^ats, basket-'syprk pottery, identical 
Krn£hSTA°£g^ FrSer) Lace 404. 410. 

SSi (U“-) 

printing 240a 242* * £.q 

Kanerhi (Bomb.)‘Stone-carying 6S. 
SSt anaKullu (Pb.) Tinned: metal 
475 ; Enamels 25 5 Copper and Bra^ss 
• Skin manufactures (gloves, xoats, 
■ ©’ 201 ; Pashm 340 i Wool and 


Karabll (Siiid) Ivory 184 ! Cotton goods 
‘^T79 rSaks 312 5 Wool 3405 Hmbroi- 

K^rTuluVaJ.) Sahistone-carying p> 7^ > 
mther iiidaWies-Sudh as Arms, Calico- 
orinling, common to Rajpntana. , 
Karlr, Poona (Bomb.), • Ancient’ Buddhist 

teve temples -stone^arymg 68-. 


Kqrnal (Pb.) Class-making 76, 376 5 

Cotton manufactures (Mes) 274 5 Em- 

KST^oJsim^’^nd Nandyai) (Mad.) 
Painted leather saddlery, 
ine cards 202 ; Lac-ware 213 5 
wfrr228-9. 234.5 Wax-resist dyeing 
262 ; Wool (black) 344- ... 

Karpur, Tanjore (Mad.), Resist dyeing- 

fine old examples 266. 

Kartarpur (se5 Jallandhar). 

KSbrnSrState - Srln^ar, Jam Sam- 
bar etc. — ^Tinned and lac-coloured 

Enamels 21, 24. 26-8. . 

ware '^0 ; Silver plate 35-6, 41 j 405 o > 
Encrusted wares (Bidri) 47, 49, 5° , 
Koise mosaic 50, 75 5, Copper and 

Brass 55-6> bG b2, 475 1 

2ko 244, :246 ; Silk Manufactures 302, 
Wool and Pashm 338, 34°. 
Felts 341, manufactures 342, 

247-^-53, JamaTvars 357-.8 5 Em- 
feS ir shawls 377, .okam s uch 
392-4, CWteii 403, braiding (knot) 
ii2-2, appliqud 413 5 Carpets 425, 
428,431-1 443 5 Mmiature painting 

KaSmbasar (Beng.) Cotton goods 277 ; 

KftWawai^ (Chief Aft manufacturing 

^toJnrareBhavnagar. Jnnagad, Morvi 
Palitana. etc., which 
Silver plate 31 5 Copper and Brass 58 , 
Stone-carving temples of Girnar, rail 
tana, etc., 68 } Woed-carving 8-9, 124- 
S ; Ivory 184 ! Horn 195 , SUk 3” , 

- Wool 343 i Embroidery 376, 381, 383, 
392, 394, 395- . 

Katmandu (,see Nepal). Rangoon 

Kemmbndine, a suburb of Rangoon 

. KSSoh“p'tfn‘“/Sb;,2“|: 

carving Ajunta and 
Wood-carving ii9. i2t-2, t®/* ® 
and Calico-printing 250 j Wool 343.. 

Rhassta Hills (A^sO Embroiderrag). 


iilf s iSffliRis 
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Montgomery, K.ot ivamaim v«. 
CaUco-printing 2^45 Embroidery knot 

(U. p.) “Jf 

? 7 i 

Morvi (iCatbiawar) Wax-cloth 269.^ _ 
Moulmein (Burma) Silver plate 39 - 4 o> 
41 : Ivory i 74 > i 92 ' 3 - . _ „t 

MouAt A6u (Raj.) Btone-carying aS 

seen in the temples 07. 

Mudbidri (s«e Kanara). „o ,o. 

Multan (Pb.) Enamels 21, 28, 3^0 , 

, Pottery 82, 89, . QV^* 93. 97 . Ivory 
17!;; Calico-pnntmg 246. 
raanuiactures 

Silks (fe/jes, brocades and_ 

300-1, 320, 335 5, Wool 340 ; Wixed fa - 
rtos -^ 6 1-2 ; Embroidery 3?° j Gar pets 

429. 433 5 Cotton pats W««r) 445 . 4 - 0 . 

Mundasaur, Gwalior (G- .!•)» 

printing _269 5 Calico-pnntmg 250. _ 


Madura (Mad.) Carved stMl 14 5 Silver I 
plate 4685 Copper ^nd ®ra®s 59. 6 t . 
Stone-carving 68, 71; Pottery 81, S> 
86, 89; Wood-carving i 32 - 3 > H®. 

Sandal-wood 148; Hof". f g! 

jQC, xqq; Wax and wax-resist dye 
ini 240. 262, 265 ; Cotton manufactures 

asirwoslins 2895 Silks S^SS Em- 
broidery (Lace) 4095 Statuary-My- 
thologiAal-4So; Pillars of ternple ve^ 
produced in wood 45 ^ > Models and 
idols in brass 453. ^5. , 

Mahavelipura (MadO Stone-carving 68 
Temples 132. ■ . ^ , 

Mainpuri (U. P.) Wood- carving no. 
Inlaying with wire 141, I 45 ’ 6 , i 47 > 
Calico-printing 244 ' . 

Makrana marble (see . p.,,prv 

Malabar (Mad.) Carved steel 14 .Pottery 
(Feroke) 85, 89 ; Horn i9<^, Carpets 441 
(consult also Calicut and Cannanore). 
Maldah (Beng.) Wood-carving 114 5 
Mixed fabrics 361 ; Quilts 4 I 4 _. 
Manbhum (Beng.) Stone-carving 67 , 
Tasar silk 303 5 Mixed fabrics 361- 
Mandalay (Burma) Copper 

60 s Wood-cArvmg 137-8 ; Sola pun 


M^M’lBeng.) Wted^ ware 

- tare^Axr,’ Cod^- 27? ; Silks 

(brobato,^etc.) 303-7. 320. 334. J36. 


d fabrics 361 *, Plaited naichas 

Gold embroidery 418. c. 

(Brindabun) (U. P.) Stone- 

ng 67; Wood-carving no ; ue- 

'frlarh (Pb.) Painted bows and 
vs 162; Cotton manufactures 

Irnagar (U. P.) Papier-machd 
168 ; Dyeing and Calico-printing 
Cotton manufactures (khes) 275 ' 
e State Carved steel i 4 ? Silver 
a .21, 32-33, 4705 Gold plate 190 5 

Aer and Brass 59.60-15 Stone- 

ing 68, 69, !70 S InlaM stone 785 
od-carving 126-^30, 139 > . 

d 141-2-, 144-5. 155. 

vedlruife 169 5 Ivory 174. 185. 186, 
-QA 482 5 Horn 195. 1995 Peacock 
He/ iVorfci 985 Leather sh^es 2O0 5 
;.wareS ai:> 3 ; Wax and. hand- 
ited calicos 230, 226 5 Cotton rhanu- 
lires 28O5 Silks 313, 3*6 5 Wpol 
j c^oods 344 j Gar- 


Nadiya) also Santipiu 







Nagina, Bijnor) (U* PO Wood-carv- 
iug 11O5 112,123; Inlaying H3 5 
Ebony 158; Dyeing and Calico- 
printing 244. 

Nagpur (C. P.) Wood-carving 1x3; 
Calico-printing 244; Cotton cloth 
(Umrer) 276 ; Silk 307 ; Wool 343. 
NainiTal{U. P.) Wool 342. _ , . 

Nandod, Rajpipla, Baroda (Bomb.). 

Horn ornaments, etc., 195. 

Nandyal (see Karnul). _ 

Narapur, Hyderabad (Sind), Cotton 
fabrics 279. — . 

Narsingpur (C> P.) Calico-printing 244. 
Nasik and Yeola (Bomb.) pp^r and 
Brass 58 ; Stone-carving 68; Dyeing 
241 ; Calico-printing 241, 2505 
dyeing 2554 Tinsel-pnnting 269 1 
Cotton manufactures (turbans) 278 j 
Silks 308, 3IO-I, 320; Mixed 
fabrics 362. . . 

.Nellore CMad.) Cotton shirting 279. ^ 

Nepal State Silver plate 467 ; Copper 
and Brass 60, 62 j Marble-carving 7 H 
Wood-carving 108, 114-St 
141, 144 •> Appliqud 1565 

carving 184! Rhmo. horn cups^^SS - 
Peacock feather work i98; Einbroi 
dered leather 201. 

Nicobar Islands Pottery 88* 

Nimar (C. P.) Silk 307, 334* Tini- 

North Arcot (see Arm, Kalahastri, Tiru 
pati and Vellore). 

Nossam («« Karnul).. 

Nurpur Kangra (Pb.) Shawl-weaving 
346 . 

. O ' - 

Orissa Province (returned for most 
part under Bengal or Cuttack, which 
ronsult). The following be 

specially mentxoned: Silver j plate 

,37-8 ! Stone-carvmg^ ,67 , 
Ivories (old) 17^^ I 


rfr. T : 

4 ■.'..l 




consult). 





Pali (5^0 Jodhpur). . - . . 

Palitana (Kathiawar) Temples 68, 
Ivorv i8i; Silk 300. 

Panipat (Paneeput) (Pb.) Pottery 87.^ ^ 
Paniab Province; Art Room 5-o, 
107-8 1 Iron and Steel work 14-54 
Tinned ware 16-17, 20 ^ Enamels 

23-4, 26-7, 463^465 t 

Gold plate 35-6, 41, 465*65 Damas- 
cened ware 43— 5 > SO-r, 471 ; -tur- 
quoise mosaic work 50; Copper an 
Brass 55 - 6 , 60-1, 4:^ 5 Stone^aiwmg 
67; Lapidary (Jade and Piubeck 
. marble) work 72-3 ; Pottery 82, Bs 

89— 92; Glass mosaic 95 _’^ 5 . 
carving 102-9. ^39-40 5 Inlaid wood 
141, 142-3,145. 147 ; Sandal-wood 147 > 
Pinira (Lattice) work 159-60, loi | 
Painted wood 162 ; Papier mache 
163—8 ; Ivory-earving 174, 
lol 481 ; Leather and skip 200, 
2 ot 482-, Mother-of-Pearl 207; 
Lac-ware 213— -65 Wa*‘'^\ofb 
34 ; Dyeing and Calico-pnnting 240, 
printing 268; Gottop 
textiles 274-S. Muslins 288, SilkS 

300-.2, 332-4; Wopllen goods and 

Pashmina 338 — 42 . Shawls and 
Chaddars 344-53 5 Jamawars 357- 
605 Mixed fabrics 362 ; Embroidery 
0712^77, 393 1 Carpets 428;r“34J 

S 4 S 4 Kctures^SS, 48 fi- 7 . ' ' 

Partabgarh, Pertabgarh or Pratabgarh 
(Raj.)— Famed forks imitation enamels 

25-26,30.471- 

Patau (s(2i^ Pattan). ^ 

Patiala (Pb.) Ivory-eawing 17S. W 5 
Cotton manufactures (khes) 2745 bUKS 

pltn°a' (Beng.) Glass ware, 76, 79‘5 Ivory 
work 1.805 Leather shoes 200; Lacr 
ware 212 ; Dyeing and Calico-ptmttng 
240. 242 5 Cotton manufactures 277. 
Pattan, Aurangabad (Deccan), Silks 330- 
2 334. There are several towns ^lat 
' r bear the name Pattan, Pathan or Pai- 
' Ihaa, the inhabkan^^ which are 




A, \ ~ 

(rSffllBSilS'' 

13s ! Lacquer 


, . Pakpata^^ 'Montgomery (Pb.), Lac 215 . 
'P^ikolu (Mad.) Resist dyeing 262 


'abtia ^Beng,; 

Cotton th^nufacturbs 277. 

‘ /PiiiV'TYiaY PafifodaS , 13 


i Welv Pathahs of of Pathan descent. 

• “ The manufactures of Pattan m Baroda 

4 htid Fattiin in Aurangabad are singu- 

5 larly alike in design and 
-particularly the gold unf «lk « , 

that are usually designated Patmni 

Pattan, Baroda (Bomh.), Pqttefy. 85} 
Wax-cloth 233; Silks 330-2., ^ , , - 

Pattan.'Jhallawar (Ra];).. Silver plate, 
Pattan, Nepal, Brass manufdctores 60. 
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RaicKur (Hyd.) Leather -sboea eoo j 
Gesso wares 228 ; Silks 310, 330v 
Raipur (C. P.) Silks 307; Woollen 

goods, 343r „ . . . , . 

Rajamaridry, Rajmahendn, 

(which see), : ^ tt 

Rajkote (Kathiawar) Horn 
195. 

Rajinahal lalpur)* 

Raipipla (s?e Nandod). _ 

Raiputana and Central Indi; 

Lac-coloured metals 20 ; _ . 

22—4, 25-26, 462, 464 ; Gold and Silver 
plate 37 > 466 j Datnascened ware 4S-6, 
471-2 : Copper and ■ Brass 56, 57'8 > 
IllneWving 67-9 5 Jaf ^ work 

(iewelled) 477 i Po/tery 8S-> 

. Cement work 95 ; Mosaics 96 ! Wood- 
carving 116-8 i Inlaid wood 479. 
Sandaf-wood 147 ; Painted wood 462 ; 
Ivory 178-9, 481 ; Horn 195 ; Leather 
shoev etc. 200, 482 ! Lac-war% 213. 
215, 218 ; Varnished wares (Gesso) 

. 236-7, 4825 Dyeing 240-1; Calico- 
^ printing 247 i Tie-dyei ng 254-5 

Minting 268;, Cptton manufactures 
288-9 Silk 3085 Wool 342, 343j 
Carpets 434-5. 486 ; Colton mats 44^ 
44,6; Book illumination 487 ; Statuary 
449. 450 ; Painting4S7-8- 

Raishahi (Beng.) Sozni quilts, 41^. 

RaLisseram (Mad,) Stone-carving and 

Rarapur State (U. P-) “^'nlate 36^- 
20 462, 465 ; Gold and silver plate 36 , 

Icfusted^ares 47t. 473; P^ry 

82, 89, 93-4. 97 ; Shoes 200 ; Cotton 

Ram7X"hf(Pb?'woolle 

Rangoon^'^(Bu?nm) (^^at Pago^^^ 6^ 
Sifver plate 38, 39. 40. 4i; Copper and 
Brass itiouldings 53, 60 ; f 
70* 71s Mosaic 70;, Wood-carvmg 
' 100 157’‘S; Sola pith flowers 169 ;• Ivory 
102; Wax and resist dyeing 229, 
J75 Silks'3<^3; Embroidery {kalaga) 

Rahgplir(Rungpur) (Beng.) Ivory iBo; 
Shell, 206; Cotton manufactures 277 ; 
Cotton mats {daris) 445- 
Raniganj (Beng.) Pottery 85, 89. 

Ratlam (C. L) Enamelling 26 ; Ivouy 

Ratnagki^'(Bomb.)*”BlaGk pottery 85-^ 
“ wlfd Ca » J .44 , Bton hg 

manulactures, 1^—8. I99> 

: , 'shoea^.etc.'i^O^. ; j:,.i 


(M’aruban j.,.) 

pifcSirTNV F. P.) Tinnaa .nd W- 

coloured metal 15.: 16. >7> 4?5. 

Copper and Brass. 475 ; Stone jarving 
(Ormco-Buddhistic) 67 ; Pottery 81, 
87 88 80, 90 ; Wood-carving 100, tuS. 
xlaC’Lattice (Pinira) work ,159. ,1604 

Camel bone 194 ; ^nff^etc ' 

etc 200 ; embossed book-bmding, eta, 

lo3- Shells, camel 206, 208 ; 

Wax-cloth 233 ; Cotton manufactures 
(lungis.kheses, etc.) 274 ; ^ °'f,V 

Wool 340, 346 ; Embroidery 376-7, 388, 
^9 392-3. 398, 403 5 Carpets, 429, 433. 
43I 436 ; Cotton mats (dans) 445- . 
Pillbhit (U. P.) Inlaying wood with wire 

Pinf badan Khan (Pb.) Pottery 87. . 
Pirur, Coimbatore (Mad.), Stone-carving 

68 . ' . 
Podanur (Mad.) Lac-wares, 2x3-4- 
Pondicberry (French India) ®bell:om ■ 

E>"» 33; 


Godavari 


•elli,Jais (U. P,),. Cotton 
es— muslins, tanzebi 6f.4'?7 
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Srinagar Kashmir). ^ 

iuratTB*o«b.) siFdalwood 

leatLr shoes 200.; Carved rh«o. hides 
204.; Calico-printing 250; Iie-dyeing 
(patolas) 258 ; Colton manufactures 278- 
79; Silks 308, 309. 3'o. 311. 315,3*0. 
^25—20, 337 ; KinkhAbsp 5 -Z°i 
ed fabrics 360, 362-3 ; 

Alatohios 360; Htmrus S^S 5 E™brm 
dery 394-5 5 braidings 4**. 4*8, 
Gold embroidery 421- , , , 

Syihet (Ass.) Shell bracelets 206; Lac 

21 , 3 ’ ■' 


Tanda (U. P.) Flowered muslina 288. 
Taniore (Mad.) Carved steel 14, 4615 

S'!; « 

(model of temple) 480; Sola pith 
models 169; Resist dyeing 262,266, 
484; Muslins 289; Silks 314-15. 334. 

^inkUb$ 334 Mixed fabrics 363 ! 
Carpets (made at Ayyampet) 425. 43». 

Tatta (Sind) Pottery 89—91 ; Chintzes 

Tavoy (luJma)^Black pottery 85 ; Resist 

ThSm ^ornb.) Cotton goods (i«s«) 278; 

Thayetmyo (Burma) Silver P^‘o,39- 
Tilhar(P. P.) Painted metal 18 s Paint- 
ed wood 161. ■ . ^ , 

TitkuU^ehar, Beng.) Kokti cotton cloth 

Tirapati, North Arcot(Mad.), Encrusted 
w^e 50, 52 ; Sandal-wood 148 5 Ivory- 
carving (miriiature idols) 185, 191 > 
Models and idols 452. 

Tonk (Raj.) Arms, damascened, 473 5 
Shields from Shabpura 227. 

Toungoo (Burma) Niello work 29-30 5 
Silver 395 Wood-carving 137 1 Wax- 

resist dyeing 267-"" 

: ■ , , ■ ■ ■ ' : ■ ..V:; iH'iiiElaiil 


Travancore State (South India), alto the 
capUal of the State Trevandrum 1 
filter plate 33. 42. 469-70 5 ^Uarnas- 

cened ware'46, 51, 470 Xa 

should be transferred to bottom of 

fage 474 and placed under Datnascen- 

higy; K>PPer and Brass 

83 1 Wood-carving 134 5 Inlaid wood" 

work 146. 147-, .Sandal 

147 ; Carved fruits 169; Ivory i74s 

18^186, 187-95 Silks 316 5 Lace 409T 

Trevandrum ise^ Travancore). 
Trichinopoly (Mad.)^Silver Plote f ,^37, 
^ 8 , 460 ; Encrusted ware ,*50, 52 , ban . 
Ll-wood 147 5 Sola Phh 469 5 

Leather shoes, etc. 200 ; .bilks 313 4 , 
Kinkh&bs -iZA i Mixed fabrics . (/if wrMt) 

Tutfcoif^’ (Mad-) Wax-resist dyeing 
259— 65 5 Silk 31 S' 


u 

Udaipur (Raj.)' Carved steel 145 Dam- 
ascened arms 47 1 j®'‘^^7ffafnets) 

Mosaics 70, 965 ) 

74; Jade 477 5 Pottscy 81 5 Mosaic 
70 06, 97, 98, 208; Ivory 180, 481, 
Leather belts, 5 Ptans- 

parent hide 204, 482; Cahco-printi .g . 

Udaki (Pb.) Wood-carvmg 103, 107. ^ ■ 

Udiyagiri or Udiyagir (Mad.) P ottery 81 , 
Wooden spoons delicately carved^ 

niiafri (C. I.) Copper and Brass 57; 
^^Llico-printing 250; Tinsel-printing; 
268-9* . 

United Provinces of ,®-"5 

Tinned ware J7 ; Lac-coloured, metaH. 
18—20 ; Silver 31, 3b'7. 4^6 5 EncrUsted . 
wares 47. 4^ S*. ^7 3,5 Copper ■ 
Brass 56-7 5 Stone-carving 67, 69, 70 , 
Inlaid stone 76-7-85 Pottery 85, 87,. 
93 . t Wbod-carving 1 00—13 5 In)a^ 

^^ood-work H3.X45-6; Painted wood. 

1625 Papier-mache r635 ivory 178. 
4815 Leather shoes 200 5. Lac- ware , 
213 5 Dyeing and Calico-pnntmg 240, s 
242-^45 Cotton manufactures-27S. 288 5^ 
SilUs'293— 300, 321— 23» 4845 
goods ^342-3 5 Shawls 354; Mixed^ 
fabrics '361 S' Carpets and rugs . 436-^ • 

iiiMBiBSiiiiiifSlii 



INDEX, 


Walajanagar North Arcot) Carpets 

VvSfaia (Mad ) Resist dyeing 262 ; 

Silks. / . - 

Warangai (Hyd.) Stone-carvjng 68, 128 ; 

Carpets 130, 441-2) 486. 

Wardha (C. P.) Wool 343. . ^ 

W^-ziri country Wood-carving iio j 
Knitting and trimmings 423 » 


Pottery- 8i ; Veneered and Appliqud 
work I53*4i I55> J 9 ^ j dvory- 

, carving i 85 » ^ 9 ^ 1 
ivory 190 ; Horn work 
shell 160, 193 ; Cottc 
' {punjan) 279, 28b. 

Vkianagram (iMad.) v. 
plate 469 (Plate 7X5 fig 
Veneered, work 154 


Yeola (5^^ Nastk),. 
Veroda (5^^ Pooiia). 


Ivory-carving 


QenerM Index mid Glossm^p, 

Acheih (a Burmese brocaded silk with 
wavy pattern) 317*. , . 

Achmani (a ceremonial spoon) 54. . ^ 

, ^ Adahkdt (oV 0 dsihB\t shawl designed 

' for European use)'3.5i* 

Esthetic limitations 427. I ^ ^ 

Afghanistan Marble 72 ; Postins 20 u 

African Ivory 173- , ^ 

Afridi Wax-cloth {see Wax and Wax- 
resist dyeing). ^ » 

AfUhd'iB. ewet from which water is 
poured from the silfcM, chlamch or 
iasht) i 6 r 17 i ^ 7 * 3®’ 3^ o ‘ 

Abates (minor gems) 73^7fli 47 ^> 47?* 
Agatti (a term used in Smd for trouser 
strings) 279. .. . 

Agglutinations 1 3 1 . . . 

Agra House 10, 66, 69. 

Agra Fort 65* 

Agra Jail 436, 444' 

- Agricultural Ledger 190^ 23O' , 

flamed Ali and Mahomed Mukhdum, 
"^"141^144^147^ , 

. Ahmad Ali Khan, Nawa.b 474- , •; 

Ahmad Buksh o{ Bulandshahr 97. 

Ahmad Hasait) of Patna 79. 

Ahmedabad House 9, 123‘ , -■ 

Ahofn Kings 184. ' v ^ . 

Ailauho (mixed fabric, a term used in 

Sind) 304, 312, 363,. Akha ).. ; 


JlUl* IJfOP y 

Abanindra Nath Tagore 458, 459. 488, 
Abdul Aziz of Aurangabad 332, 305. 

Abdul Aziz of Gujarat 45, 51. .. 

Abdul Aziz Khan 415- 
Abdul Hafiz of Khurja 97. 

Abdul Jabar of Kohat 301-2. 

Abdulla of Alwar 341- 
Abdulla Miyan of Nimar 334. 

Abdulla of Nagma'113, 140- 

Abdur Rahim of Gujarat 51, 

Abkhord (a drinking vessel with handle 

^£l 5 ati£ in Art {se0 ^r^rations). 
.Xborigirial Art .103, l:i 64 , Wpo^-caryjng, 
134; Embroideries, 386. 

46/a or /»/»«/ (a printed covwlet) 346. , 

Abrak. (mica) 86, 232, / 

Ahfmdn running^ water, ; 7- 
' used for cert^iis 

, ' gau2ef) J2;8.|>'|i^ ^ 31 *^ 'S'l ' 

■ Acan^S^J^ ornamentation, 1 30. 

; 'Accumulative style 13, 81, . ... 
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&A (R«P0« Pi 1 

mmistratlon) 42 o> 437 * At 

Aitken, Mr. E. H-, ' 95 - Ai 

Anji {see AeimCja). 

Ajodhia Pershad Jaganath 36, 42- 
A unta (Buddhist caves) 68, 4 S 4 - 
Ah {Calotropis gtganie^ 486. 

AkLr (Emperor of, ^ A 

227, 332- 425, ^ ^ 

239, 244 , 277 > 280. 

for ^ 

Punjab) {see Aleha). 

Alamatidine Garnets 74. 

^ A^fra’anf mixed cotton and 

dfk fabrics, generally striped) 360-2.. 

(c/ with^frM- (names 

givS? thl East India Company to 
certain striped silks) 304 > 3 

AS|^^(a?c'6n* name for carpets, in 

denote stripes ; oam^ 

frndeV^36i {cf. with Matches, 

^Matchkgs, Elaichas, or llaichas). 

Alcock, Mr. W. 0 ., 123. _ _ 

Alibhoy Lagbhoy of 337 - 
Alizarine dyes 230, 244, 2 i»' 

Alla Buksh Faiz Buksh, 402. 4 o 8 - 
Alleppy of Travancore, I 47 ' 

1112 

iS.rt Mlte.S' 45 ,-«. «>. 48., 

43 7 "* 

m2cm7,'lead and tin 212. 

Am« s’ik. Tte K»iP. G'"'"' 

465, 466. 

AS£’p£l‘u“p«Vi”,"i«“y. >s6i 
aS.;^?“';"” 347 . 378, 4 . 6 . 7 , 434 , 

Ame?uddliVof Aurangabad 363- , 

Amir Buksh & Sons 13. ;, i v ,, [ 


Amlt and Amlihar (needle work em- 
'^Troidery on shawls « oPP^lfg/g 
or loom woven) 344.350 7,370- 

Ammonite {shalgramma) 172. 

Ammonium sulphate 29- _ 

A«W«‘°(onS™"l .nd-plec» »! • 

274. 

Andrew, Mr. J- 474- 

Anemone, double, too. , ^ 

Anekal Krishna Ghan 32, 42- 

Alfni"dy°e?2?.'2ii.l38, 244. 268. 439- 

l"il forms 65; KsI\9- 

Animals, models of, 

in earthenware 81 ; m oUery 

Anjani (Manganese used as pot y 

Aijirpk ^^'^^^ S'"®®" fabric) 

Ante (an elephant goad) 129,462. 

■ Antimony {surma) 2a, 52, 170. 

[ Antiaris succedanea 271. 

. Antique Ivories J72. 

Antlers 193, 498* ' „„„4Uphair\. 

’ Apir (a gold wreath worn on the hair). 

Appiah, Dr. K. ^6- g _ gUkan 

^ worr40of In lmbrfde?y. 361. 413-4 5 
T„ 4br°cs {see under Embroidery)? 

In ivory. *|5; f® »®‘J ’l^ieo (tfe 
,v ai^Ver?ed;%c:,Vare i^nd Mixed 
Frabrks). 

Aqua marine shells 2oe. ^ 

2 Am-besque designs 16, 27, 35. 57. 3 

’ 167, 168, 173- 

Arabk '^inscriptions 243; Tree of life 

*'* Ara^ton pagoda of Mandalay 14- 
* Arakanpaguu Horizontal 120 i 

‘^Fl'atT2o; Polntld 66, 117. 136. ^89 5 

Dominant conception 

100 ; Various schools of 119-20. 

Architrave X20, X2i# . 

: ^ 

striped fabrics) 294^ 


' ' ■ V ; ^ ■ 

; ^ ’ 


'y , '■ " . 1 - ’! , 1 

• s y: r* \ ‘ , -■ 


; ; ; -,t' 
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Asiatic ivory 273, Journal, 46. 

A smanl (a fabric of mulberry silk and 
cotton mixed) 361. 

Aspinal 18. 

Assyrian Art 135. 

Astar (body colour in pottery paint* 
ing). 

(elephant demon) 1 51. 

Aiishi {fiery glow in lac ware) 214, 

Atlas {or saf an, soim) 301, 362. 

Atma Ram and Ganga Ram 143, 147, 

Atmosphere, want of, 130, 189*90, 455, 
457- 

Attar-dan (a casket to hold perfume) 
37a 39» 4^-2, 101, 465, 

Aurangabad Industrial School {see 
Schools). 

Aurangzeb, Emperor, g6, 283, 433, 446. 

Australian wool 340. 

Austrian Commercial Museum,—* Vol- 
ume on Oriental carpets (often spoken 
of as the Vienna carpet patterns) 43 1 , 

■■ ' 435 -'' ' ' ^ 

Avantipore temples 109. 

Awards and medals (Preface iv—- vi) 
4 ^ 9 « 

Ayling, Mr, W. 155. 

Aziz Din of Saharanpur iii, 

AziBulla or Ajiji (a fabric produced in 
Dacca that consists of alternate stripes 
of cotton and muga si! k) 288;, 361* 


Ari’hel {q. term given to borders of tex* 

. tiles that show a w^avy or zig-zag form) 
294‘ 

Arkwright 272. 

Armenian merchants 392, 

Arms and Armour 14, 43, 470-1, 472, 
473* 

Arrian 229. 

Artal, Rao Bahadur R, C. 467-8. 

Arti {a. lamp) 55. 

Artistic instinct 164, 

Art Journal, Indian, 225. 

Art oasis 113. 

Art rooms, furnished in Indian styles, 
4-6. 

Arts, Fine^ (C lass X) 3, 89,381, 449—59. 
Articles in the round-statuary, etc., 
449*— 54; Articles in the dat-painting, 
etc., 454— 459- 

The following are some of the points 
of interest as also the chief centres of 
production : A tmosphere, want of, 
130, iSg-go, 4S5> 4574 Bharatpur 487 ; 
Body Colours 455; Book illumination 
and illustration 449, 455; Burma 
marble 452, metal 60, wood 451; 
Caryatid figures 451 ; Ceri perdu 452 ; 
Clay models 453 ; Decorative art 64 ; 
Delhi miniatures 4565 Gaya black 
stone 449 ; Jaipur models iiibrass 450, 
in marble 71, 449, 452 ; Kangra pic- 
tures 487 ; Kashmir miniatures 457 5 
Lucknow terra-cottas 89, 450, 453 ; 
Madura models in brass 452; Mytholo- 
gical statuary 450 ; Caryatid sculptures 
in wood 451 ; Miniature paintings 175, 
178, 4S5» 459; Modelling in plaster-of- 
Paris 451-2; Oil and water colours 
456 ; Painting Buddhistic frescoes 454, 
Moghul miniatures 454, Hindu frescoes 
87-8, Modern school work 454; Par- 
vatee 453*4 ; Perspective in sculpture 
177; Plaster models 451*2; Realistic 
sculpture 189, 450 ; Sculptors 45 o> 45 Ij 

455 5 Statuary in metal 55, 60, in stone, 
etc. 102, 176-7, .449'--5+,J Stenchling 

456 j Tirupati models andi idols 452 ; 
Wood, statues of, 45J. 

Arunachella Udayan of Ve^lpre 97.^ 
Arundee , (castor*oir-fe^dj|>g\ Jsilkiyorin) 

Aryan 
Asa (a 
As^vi, 

Ash^n 5hah& ed;35fe4i3* . ' 

Ashar Mahal,: Bijapur, ancient ivory of 

tha,ig&'4#4u:r ■ 

Ashig Ah 402. . . . 


Baba Shetba of Pal than (or Pattan) 332, 
337* 

Babul (Indian gum-arabic tree) 100, 

u6. 

Babylon and Babylonian Arts 136, 3^0^ 
Back-scratchers 181, 184. 

Baden Powell, Mr, B, H. {see under 
Powell).^ 

Badla (thick gold wire used in em- 
broidery) 418, 

Badnd (a drinkinpf vessel). . 

Ba/ta (a term given ^ in some districts 
of Bengal to a mixed cotton and silk 
fabric) 261. 

Bafia hana (v^oven air —a name given 
to certain mnslins) 28 L 
Bafta or PbUihm (a muslin4ikb 
kinkhah) 297,321, ^ tv | r 

Bagchi, Mr. S. S., 306, , ' 

Bagh {---lit, garden— or ehar-bqgh, tdrms 
. to denote rich floral embroidery, often 
in four sections) 3SQr374-5i 
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Bahadur Shah 458- B« 

I 

Baillur temples . j 486. B 

u<ai«A«5 Brothers of Kasiitnir 43 ^j 44 oj 4 

(a brrcekt u'ith animat heads, 

“ „ appM to th. P"* • 

Ba^bhadra Das* (Bhaddo Mai) 323 . 337 - 

Balcony {Bokharcha) ios,io 7 ~ ^ 

Saltod (a water yesse^. j 

Baluchi saddle cloth 343- 

Balustrades 71, 107 - ,20. 1 

Bai°siSubhanao£Sorabl^^^^^ ] 

®“£r'‘r'^'u"A™ o. ; 

Bfl«Xnf*^woman employed in Bandana 

■ dyeing) 253 - , 

(an amulet). ... 
Raneriee»Mr.N.N.i 277 ) 44 o. 

Bangalore Door 128, Museum 130. 

Bangles (bracelets) of >vory i 79 - . 

Ban%iays (ancient name for carpets in 

Cambay) 443. . 

J54W (a window) 107, 108. 

Bari Mahal in Udaipur 180* 

Barium sulphate 232, fobrics 

. Barkdpar (mixed cotton and silk ta 

bSJ A lUuSi"*" 

257, 330. 

Bashar or Kondikar (ivory carvers) i8i. 
Basket couching 412 - 
Baskets, Burmese, 223 {see Ca.rpets). 
Bassein (Burro.) .picture pamling. 

■ BaUi (a stick of sealing wax) 212. 

(inferior onyx) 74* 

Treads anp headings ho. 

Besiofit Co. 7. 4o» ; t38"9. 192. i93. 224. 

uses, 87, 210, 229, 241, 

:: 26l,t;367,f,,,„,„ ■ " ' ' ; ' a'',„o '' 

Bkbtles’ wincs 161, 190. 400 ' 

Beegar's bdwd {kashhol) 17, 55 ; '/ ' : 

"n!uf.. T .ai Sas&te of ''Dacca: 38 d. ■ .v-.f-'l 


B^fary door1«« Doors, carved wooden). 
Bell-metal 53. 

BELif ^FOWD er-flasKs, etc. 200-1, 482* 

The following are the q' 

Bauna 200 ; Bhawalpur 482 , _ Dem 

Ghazi Khan 200 ; Hinar 200 ; Hoshiar^ 
our 201 ; Kohat 200 j Peshawar 200 , 
Quetta 200 ! Nepal 201 5 Sirsa 200. 

Be (Burmese demon) 39* 

BenakH.H. .The Maharaja of, 178. 

321, 464^ 467» 

Benares toys 213 a 
B enson, Col* P. H*, 44-2» 

« Berhampore silk 303* 

Bernier, Mr., 260. 

Betula Bhojpatra 271* ^ 

Bhagwan Das, 4o7* . 

Bhagwan Das Gopi Nath 36, 4X> 3 > 

Ahmedabad 

BhSw^n Das Tribhwan Das of 
Ahmedabad 327*, „ 

Bhagwan Singh o* 

Bhalwant Singh of Lucknow 4S3'4- 
fficurdit Singh. Rais of Lahore, 481. 

48s, 486, 487- , „ 

Bhai Hardial SjngWS?- 
Bhai Manohar Lall 483, 487- 
Bhande (unglazed pottery) 84. 

‘ S“;r(»5”Spp»,.i.c,.«dtin) 

sSrfd (■tep-brPlha' f ®St!,idOT in 

), Bharat-Kdm (padded embroidery 

BhatSpuJfl^H.Tbe Maharaja of, 10, 
Bharatpur House to, ii> 66, 70, 78. 

• r^l ...A.,' vY 


lton‘5!'a^H.Th.^Mdb.»i.oi,8, 

Bhavnagar House 8*9. 123‘^^2S, 395- 

Bhavnagar Room 384. 

i&‘tS"TrXi!ro<.'3o.. 

Bhola, the Delhi potter 90. ■ 

Bhopal, H. H. The Begum of, 4iS- 

Bhudder Palace 122. * - ' 


Beetles wings 101,190, Bhudder Palace 122. - 

Beggar's bo, wd (Jflsi^W) «7> 55- / , : Bhui, the-capUal of Kach ^«f)' 

Behir Lai Basakof Dacca 286. ‘n. Bhu^ Ram of BikanirgB- 

Beshar Lai & Sons of Agra 77, 79-, ^ • gj^utan horn work t94. - ' !,«..« .k-j 

, Bel (a border) 294r . { Rhiitias of Darjeeling, woollen sheets, 44,7- 

■•5,7 (or teZ)Fpit 2?^ j, Shell carved 169 , (deer horn) 473- , ; 

K»« of fruitss- i j*! JP,;y;ag:;i:,4|9^ 


,.rr: 

■ ’ '! • 


I mcitwa ! 

5 »^ ; , ,i ' '' •' '• ’■ 
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Buddree Das Rai Bahadur & $dns 

Budha Bbussati Biswas of Baluchar 

337* • “■ ' ' ..i '• . 

Budha of Sialkot 45^ S^*; ! ' 


INDEX* 


Bidie, Surgeon-General George, 8 x, 87, 
251,261,263,289. . 

Bidri {si name derived from the town 
of Bider and given to a peculiar 
form of encrusted metal ware) 43» 46“*“ 

9. 

Btdrt style of lac-ware 18-9. 

Bijapur, Custodians of Asar Mahal ana 
of the Jamai Mosque, 68, 122, 432“3» 
443, 486. 

Bijapur Door xo. 

J5{//t(<lragon) 115,129, 189. . 

Bikanir, H. H. The Maharaja, 12, 
69, iS^t 353, 435, 462, 465, 466, 4S3J 

485. 

Bikanir Window 12, 66, 68, 162. , . 

Bile Khaddi {the dark blue and white 
checked sdrh of the Deccan) 278. 
Billiard balls 175. 

^^7^^ (demon) 136. ^ 

Bindi {l\iQ parting bead on the leaves 
of a door) 107, 117* ^ 

(a tinsel forehead ornament). 

Bird 127. c 

Birdwood, Sir George, ii, 23, 25, 37“^* 
- 48, 49-5f>, 59“<5 o, 73, 76, 81, 82, 93, 206, 
225,290,295, 326, 331, 338, 352, 392, 

419, 435, 440, 44V 
Birozd (resin used in pottery) 86. 

Bison horn 153,194—8, 199; Ratnagin 
195—8, 199; Savantvadi 195* r - , 
(rock crystal) 472. ' ^ 

Black-buck horn ig8. ■ 

Black-^tone sculptures 71. 

Black-wood x6o, 124, 133- 
Black-wood furniture 126, 134 


Blankets 34i» 343- 
Bleasby, Mr. G. B., 147* ^ 

Blennerhassett, Mr. A., 276. 

Body colour 455, . 

Bobra Raja Ali of Kota 124, 288, 308. 
Bokhara Jar 27; Silk 300-1, 391 ; Wool 
340; Carpets and rugs 434 
Bokhdrcha (balcony) 107, ^08, 47b. 
Bombay Room 4; School of Art (^^^ 

“ Schools). ' ’ ^ 

Bonib ANP ITS Manufactures 141,193, 

1 04, 234 (se^ also Camel). ^ : 

BboK''BiNPiNG 203 ^ Illumination and 

• ...Borates, 

Bordeaux, A ustm do, 77- , ; . 

Bossi*!^^etil, to6 j On doors 129. 

(a form of Serpentine) 7,2. 
BOX-^brki^ (a; nanxe given to jalt 
‘ Calcutta chihan work) 401- 


Bracelets, and Makers of, 22 ; In shell 
172, 205 ; In lac 210, 212. 

Bracketed pillars 127, 131. 

Brackets in wood lU, 125 ; In Architec- 
ture 120, 131. 

Brahma (the Creator— Hindu Trinity) 

^27, 151- 

Brahman 171, 176, 196-7. 

Brahmanism 64. 

Brahms of Baluchistan, Needle work of, 

369, 381 ; Shirt or dress 382. 

Braid (Dm) embroidery 412-3. 

Braidings AND Trimmings 223, 367, 

370,421-- 4 . ^ 

These are either woven or embroi- 
dered. The following are the more 
famed centres of production j— Ahmed- 
abad 422 ; Aurangabad 422*3 ; Bannu 
4231 Gwalior 423 ; Hyderabad (Dec.) 
422 ; Repouss^d or embossed 423 ; 
Surat 422-31 Waxiri Trimmings 
423. 

Brand, Mr. G. E., 5. 

Brass and Brass Wakes {se$ Copper 
and Brass). . 

Brass Casting 53 5 Waying on wopd 
108, 156. y y , 

Bread plates, trays, etc., in white wood 
III. 

Brick stitch in couching 412, 

Brinjal pattern 248. 

British supremacy 471. y 
Brocaded silks (without either gold 
or silver wire — Amrus) 294—7, 

Brocaded silks (with either gold or 
silver mve—'Kinkhdbs) 319 — 37*^ 
Brocaded woollen goods (with or 
without silk patterns — Jama^ars) 
357 — 60. 

Brocades (cotton and silk mixed— 
Bimrus) 363—6. 

Bronzes, Old, 475’ 

Brown, Mn Percy, iii, 26, 34» 44 78, 
122, 145, 205, 3321 395, ‘419, 449-“^ 

■ 59- ■ ’ 

Brush calicos 243. 

Brussels carpets 358, 435. 

Buckets, Leathern water, 171. 
r Buddhism 102,; 409, 114120, 127, 1721 
i iQQ: Buddhist Monuments 64, 6,8, 

/ 182 ; Paintings — Frescoes 454 *, 
' ■ Designs 92 ; Traditions 186, J « 

Buddree Das Rai Bahadur 
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Buotaio-HORN 153, 15S. 157, 187 , i^'S, 

'^^The following a*"® ^he chief centres 
of production j-Ahmedabad 95, _ 


of proouciimi ^ -- 

' AUv£ a 82 ; Baroda iQd* 4°2 , '-ui 
tack 104; Jodhpur 482; Kota igS* 

48?; Mad’uri I 9 S, W i M°agl'yr ^ • 
Mvi^ore iqS» 199 j Nepal 19S ; i^atknira 
On'^Thulnk) 194; 

Surat IQS; Vuagapatam i 6 o, 195 
(se^fffso Bison-horn). ■ 

Bukharcha (oriel window) 5- , 

BiMia (flat chtkan work, inverted satin 


BiMta (flat ehikan work, inverieu 


Bi^adla’^Vosad Gobandham Dass of 


Brfller^Mr.^R^ Hughes, 381, 404, 48®. 

Kanpur, H. H- 

Bundi, The Maharao Raja, 471, 483- 

M uhamtPadan ladies) 403- 
Burkill, Mr. 3- H., 359- 
K?»?™y'.;fl'Tend«=y<». 

BSife‘S'SVs,,o,.»,.W, 3 , 7 . 

Burntts (a mattress) 343 - 
Buskins (leather socks) 201. 

flowers, and huia large flowers) 284. 

(k^Sm given to rnuslin when 
flowers^r sprays are dispersed all 
over the surface) 284, 304. 
Butmar-dar (a terni gwen to large 
Sprays of flowers m textiles) 285. 
Buttons, t 94 * . 

ByzjsL|ywn^ 3 ^^- 


Cabinet-maker • and 

penter also) ICO, ua, 149 , 153 , 15 °, I 7 i- 
Cairo (in Egypt) Glass-work 90 . 

CALico-PRlktl’seT-^^®^ 

152 5 Calico prints, English, 3o, 242. 

“ Calicuts” or printed chintzes 260- 

Calniendar {Kalmddr or. pen-brush), 230, 

ado. ■ - ‘ '‘‘-riv,, • "t 


Ca/ofre^w fibre 433- 

Cambay Darbar 79. „f 

Camel, the Bone of, 194 ; Models of, 

179! Skin of, 202; Pile _ saddle-bags 
(that come to India mainly through 
Quetta and Peshawar) 433 , 435 , 447 i 
Trappings 206. ,, 

Cameron, Mr. J., 130, 140, 26$. 

Campbell, Mr. J. M.j M" , 

Canara. Kanara) (Boiub.)* 

Candelabrum of born 197. ■ 

Canopies for idols i 83 j 202. 

Capitals of piUps . i 2 i, 1 25* .p y 

Capperina chair of Gujarat (Pb.) 105. 

Carbonate of soda 85. 

Carbuncle Gee Agate)» 

Carnation "like Patterns 243^ 33 ^* 

Carnelian {see Agate). 

Carpenter and Carpentry, Antiquity of, 

etc. 63, qq, 1 00, 1 24-5, 133* . 

Carpets, Rugs, Mats, Baskets, etc. 

(Class 425 — 4 ?* ^ • 

The following are the divisions 

Pile carpets {Kalins or Qaltchas) 
/lK—iA ; Cotton and woollen plain 
carpets and rugs (Z)nm and Satran- 
1 iis, also AT/ies and Khihms) 445 7 i 
Mate and baskets 447 - 8 . 

The following are the chief features 
of interest and centres of production ot 
Carpets, Rugs, Mats, 

(cm ton) 446; Afghanistan (Khorassan) 

429, 433, 4345. ^86, « 4 , 

(cotton) 4455' Ahmedabau 4 « , Ah 
mednagar (cotton) 445 ; Aitnir 43 ^ 
a'xK : Aligarh (cotton) 445 ? Allahabad 
437 ; A mritsar 42$, 428, 430, 431, 437 » 
Aurangabad 44 ^; Baluchistan 4 ^ 
436; Bauna 429 , 434 , Bareilly 
44,=; ; Baroda pearl carpet 444 ; Batala 
420 . 433 ', Belgaum (cotton) 446 ; 
Cgal 438, MS; Bhawalpur 429, 

. 433, (cotton) 445, 446 ; ^ 84 , 

43!;, (woollen wares) 447,^ (cotton) 443, 
44.6 : Biiapur (old carped) 434 , 432 ^, 
^3, 446, 486, fcotton) 432 - 3 , 446; 
Bokhara (Tekke) Carpets) 434 ; Bom. 
•bav 442‘--44. Bttlandshahr (cotton) 445 , 
Camtey 442 - 3 * 

grass nia-ts 448 ; Cotton carpets and 
fuTs denoted.li. this; list by the word 
. « cotton ”(aae 445 - 7 ); Deterioration of 

carpets 423—7, 4 * 8 , 429, 434 , 43^43 > 
„ 439 5 Dharwar (cotton) 445 ; BUpre 

420, 438—40; Ganjam (mate) .447 , 

,Gfya 43 ?CGfate 

>. : 2n;this list by ,the pfe 


■ ;:v> 

#i| 


1 1 1. - " ? X § \ \ , ; . i ‘ ^ < f ’ 

5 1 in: \ 

, I i \ ' \ 4 ^ ' !, 1 r “ ^ 

(] -vi^l '' 4 '" j • I ri i' 


; i 

<* 1, 

I I b V 


liliitlfeiftlli 







Ililliiifiii 




iNDfeX- 


nnundri) 438 ; Gujarat (cotton) 

445 5 Herat 428, 429* 434 5 Hosmarpur 
420, 433 5 Hyderabad (Dec.) (Waran- i 
gal) 439* 44X> 486 ; Indian carpets, 
designs of, 4315 Jabalpur 437 5 Ja^^ 
manufactures 425, 428, 429, 434 j 436> 
438, 442, 443. 44^7 5 Jaipur 434-5; 
(cotton) 445» 4465 J^^usi ^437 j 

Kashmir 425, 428, 431— 3. 4435 Airman 
443 ; Kohat 429. 434 5 Kurdish 
HhiUms m 5 Lahore 429-30. “ carpet 
trade of, 429 5 Madras 43^^ 4^^ 44^ ^ . 
Malabar 44^ 5 Masulipntam 438-9. 
440; Mats and baskets 447-8 5 Mirza- 
pore 409 5 Multan 429, ^433. (cotton) 
445-6 ; Mysore 442 5 Punjab 428—34; 
Panjdeh 428 5 Pashmina carpets and 
rugs 430, 486 ; Pearl carpet of Baroda 
444 ; Persian carpets 427-8, 433, 439 J 
Peshawar trans-frontier carpets ana 
rugs 429, 433, 434; 436^ (cotton) 4 ASV 
Poona (Y eroda jail) 443> 445. 440 . 
Quetta rugs and saddle bags, etc. 434. 
436, 447 5 Rajamundri 440 ; Rajputana 
r^ntral India 4'^4-5 5 Ramchandra 


case) 7t» 

(a fine quality of small twilled 
sliawl, usually of wool and silk or. wooj^ 
and cotton mixed)— “ Rampur chadar 
248, 273. 341. 351. 344 - 57 , 374 . 48s- 
Chag'dl (water "bottle made of leather), 
200 , 

Chains 55 5 Cut from stone, 13* 5 
Armour 14-5 5 Bangles 53. _ 

Chairs xoi 5 Manufacture of, 1055 btate, 
154 *, Made of ivory 172, 183, iQo, 
Chakoti Mosque 109. \ 

Chak'yant (a coin in Travancore) 33 * 

Chalk 86, 217, 268. ^ 

Chalota (a peculiar sdn) 278. 

Chalukyan Art, Architecture, etc., etc. 
10, ii, 3^5 59. %% ^66, U 3 » * 19 . 

121, 124, 126, 127, 128, 154 *82, 186, 

Chamachdld (a design used in calicos) 

Chimba, H. H . The Maharaja of, 333, 
352, 408, 463V483. 484. 485*. 

Chambu^ synonym iov lota* 

Chameleon, made of horn ipS* 

Chameli (a jasmine-like flower seen in 
jamdani muslins) 284. 

Chamois leather {sambar) 201* 

Chumpa Ttxnher u6, , ^ 
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(a bedstead) loi, I ig- 

‘° 5 ’ 

afai( (* ch* « oB 

Chauri whisk used for brushing on 
flies) 176, 183, 108, 481* 

Blve. >lcB, 

deep reds of Madras) 34 t. 

Cherry blossom pattern 166. _ 
Chess-men in ivory I 77 > 178. / 79 . i 84 - 
Chettv. Mr, C, Krishna, 32, 4 ^* . „ 

cUw* (bowl of smoking FJ)e) ^^8. 


Chikan (white drawn embroidery) 2«7. 

369, 37.V388, 3.98-406, 407 - 8 - \ 

Chilawchi^ (a basin), Cc 

Children at work 38*9. r. 

China silk, Imported, 390, 300, 310. 317, C 

Aicf 5 Trade with India 280, 291. 

Chinese feeling and influence on 

Art n, 84,90, 9S, ”5. 'SU i56, ^3, 
i68, i8o. 183, i 84 ,.i 89., C 

Chinese knot embroideries 388, Willow L, 

pattern 22 i- 

Chingiz Khan 84. , ,• 

Chintamoni Jethi 39 - , . 

: Chintz (a waxed cahco) 241, 280. 

CUpigar (calico printerVzsS, 242- 
cuter a (a designer). ^ , 

<t cktties” (a name given in 17th C 
century to Masulipatam curtains) 260, C 

embroidered) 374* ^ 

in Kathiawar to carry the bridal gar- ( 

CJwlF^ot ^Khana (the bodice worn by ' 
females below the sAn) 273. 

Chop-sticks 184. 

.a? 4 'sS'’a“sS=^f C.»b.y 

3 -' 478 (lapidary work). 

’? iSS^&^’ coin in Travancore) 335 7 
CtoSm * (special lime cement) 9S, 96, 

Chunart Lai, Har Kishan Das 8 t Co., 423- 
Chunar (plane tree) leaf pattern 35 - 6 , 

Chuhri\a name given to cloth dyed by 
the bandana ^ 5 ^* ■ 

Chur (a bracelet). ‘ 

Cigar-box wood p} 

. , ■ 3 :. ’'v i •' ' ei 


Cingalese ancient ivories 175. 186. _ 

Circuit House, Delhi, 10, 122, 22S, 326. 

339. 

Classic pillars 181. . x,*v 

Classification of Indian Arts 2; of Tex 
tiles 297— 9, 300-1. 

Clay modelling 84, 450, 453- 
Cloisonnd 21, 24. 

Cloth of gold 319, 320, 321-^ 

Cloud effects (Chinese) 163, 170, 180, 
227,386./ 

Goats of skin I99>2®^* 

Cobra, ^Fiv^headed, 468; Made of 

Co^oaVut' Garved, 169; Rouble, 169; 
Palm 221 j Oil 133, 196 ! Shell 29, 

134* ■ 

Cochin, Dewan of, 479. 

Coffins for Hpungts 227,. 

Coldstream, Mr., 142-.. ... 

Colours (dyes) used for garments 238 , 
With silk 295-6 ; With shawls 33 , 

Worn by difierent races (red with most 

Hindus Ld blue with Muhammadans). 
Colours (pigments) ^er^v^are, 

*"•»”! '"ATS 

334; In pottery 86; in shell w 
; In vv ax-cloth 231- 

Colours of the forest glade 396» 
Scheme of, 382, 393* ^ 

I Combs 176, i 84» 186, 194» 402. ^ 

Composite pattern (Centaurea) SoS* 

7 Conch sheW isanhha) loi, 172* . 

■ Cone or Persian flame pattern m shawls, 
etc, 243, 264, 284, 331, 35^ * 

a ' Construction, Principles ot, (35- , 

•- Conventionalism (the poetry of ) 

149, i88, 295‘ 

^ CoochBiKH.^H. The Maharaja. 4 
Co}^ tm^ras) 165, 219, 218, 227. 

ty i CoWBR AND brass, also Bronze Wares 

13, 16. 21, 52-62, 163, 475^-. ; _ . 

Alloys of these metals 52 3 , 

, . ‘ Amritsar 55, 61, 62 5 Bangalore 47® 5 

,6, Bengal 60, 47S S 475 

Bikanir: 57 j Bombay 58-9.^ 60 J, 475 . 

53. Bronzes, old, 47S S and 

-6 Coppersmiths 54 > Tt„torp 

’ mouldings 535 

c? * la.iDur *v7j do, 61 j . Kangra 47 0 

: I.W3 SsS6t,«., 47^K«>'»»» 


■. eS; Lanore 55, j J ;^r,.6o 

, Lucknow S 6 t 6 t 5 Madras 59 60, 

V/ / /j' V 'jj '4/ / , I ://// l..^. 

4, - 


; • 




INDEX, 



Mysore 280 ; ^ * 

Nagpur 2765 Nasik 278 r Nellore 
270 : Pabna 277 j Panjab y4-Sr 
288 5 Patiala 274 ; Patna 277 j Pesh- 
awar 274; Piece goods 274 oo » 
Poona 278 ; Rai Barelli 275. 388 ; 
Rampur 275 5 Rajputana and Central 

inriin c.SR-q : Runsrour 207 ; oambai- 


47V6 ; Madura 59, 61 ; Mandalay 60 5 
Mysore 59. dO't 5 Nasik 58 3 Nepal 
60; 62; Panjab 55-6, 4755 Peshawar 
475 ; Poona 58. 62 5 Prome 60, 61; 
Raiputana and Central India 505 
Sikkim 60; Thibet 56 3 -Travancore 
59 ; Ujjain 57 3 United Provinces 

56-7; Utensils S4 3 Vellore 59, 62 5 

Victoria and Albert Museum Collec- 

Copper ^salts used in the Arts 22, 89 5 
Wire 14b* . 

CotdX iprahdnoT munga). 

Cornice, Double flexure, 132. 

Cornwallis, Lord, 73' 

Corridors I34‘ ^ 

Cotton and Cotton Textiles 237? 

27 1 — 89* 

The following ate the more impor- 
tant subjects of interest and the chier 
places of manufacture i 

Ahmedabad 278 5 Akola 276 5 ^hgar 

27S 3 Assam 277-8 3 Azarogarh. 28S j 
Bangalore aSo 5 Bankura 277 3 Belgaum 
278 3 Benares 275, 288 5 Bengal 277, 
281—7 j Berar 276-7 ; Beshampur 276 ; 
Bhagalpur 277 5 Bhandara 276; Bija- 
pur 278 ; Birbhura 277 5 Bogra 277; 
Lmbay 278-9 3 ^ Broach 278-91 
Bulandshahr 275, 288 ; Burdwan 277 , 
Burhanpur 2761 Burma 280; Len- 
tral Provinces 276-7 5 

277 5 Chanderi (Gwalior) 288; Chanda 

276 3 Chittagong 277, 278 s Counts, 
hich, aR 5 ; Cuttack 277 J Dacca 277, 

28^—7. 289 5 Dera Ismail Khan 274 j 
Dharwar 27b 5 Dinajpur 277 s Uur- 
bhanga 277 3 Ellichpur 276 5 English 
cotton goods 2785 

Ferozpur 274 3 Fyzabad (Tanda) 275, 
288 ; Garments 272—4 3 German cotton 
goods 278 J Godavari 279 5 oq®‘ 
Iur 274 5 Halla 279 ; Hardoi 288; 

History of, 271-23 . rt8o^ 

Hyderabad (Smd) 279 5 Ip^ore 289^, 
Jallandhar 275 5 famdam 266, ^283, : 
284— 9 3 Jaunpur 27S 5 

Jhaiig 274 3 Kaii’a 2^9 3 Kalah^tn 

2S0 ; Karachi :379 5, ; KarnM 274 3 

Kassimbazar 277 5 ° tcXa^ 

274, 27s, 279, 300. ■30C ?62 s l^ohat 
2745 Kota ' aSSj^^Cahore ■ 74 . 

Ludhiana 274 5 'i 

oRn • Madura 280, 289 5, Mills 276, 


fatam rso; ShahoW 274 5 Sholapr 
2785 Sialkot 274} Sind 279 5 Spinning 
272* 282 5 Staple of cotton, short, 2o2; 
Surat 278-93 Tatta 2793 
277 5 Tirhut 277s Thana 2785 United 
provinces 2753 288 5 Vizagapatam 279. 
Cotton carpets {dans and sairanps) 
445-7 {see Carpets, rugs and matsj. 
Couched W under Embroidery laid, 
etc.). , . 

Couching Embroidery 416, 419‘ 

Counts, qualities in cotton 333* 

Cowrie shells 172, 206. 

Cow dung 224. 

Creator (Brahma) 127. . ^ of/> \ 

Crewel work (sef Embroidery, laid, etc.). 
Crochet hcok 369 also Lace), 
Gumming, Mr. J., 266, 439* 

Curtain fastenings 206. 

Curtains 3S9« 

Curzon, His Excellency The Viceroy, 
Lord, 72, 108, 1461 Her Excellency 
Lady, 155, 228, 380; 

Cusp ed arch {Mihraby ioSj no. 

Cypress tree 435* 


Da or Dao (a sword or dagger) 30, 192. 
Daday Khan of Madras 32, 41, 405, Aoo, 
408. 

Dagger or J9a 30, 192. 

Dalu V^li Atma Ram of Benares 324 
DfMiSCENED {KqftganlKm Ehcrusted 

; ;WAteES42— 5 ?. *38.462.470-45 Alwat 

48. 44. SI 3 Azimgan] (old Bidn) 474 . 
BarMy 473 5 Benares 473 5 Bengal 
473-4; Bombay 474 5 Datia 43, 
Gujarat (Pb.) 43, 473^ 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 

43. 46-7. 48. 50-1. 52. 473 5^ 

4735 jR'PRt 43. 44. 505 
A no.-'i : Kashmir 47, 49, 5® 5 Lahore 44*5 » 
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. Lucknow 47> 49> ,5?’ 
c;2 474 ! Murshedabad 47> 4-8. 52 » 
Pauiab 44-5, 471 5 Pertabgarh 471 ! 

'Purnea 47, H 474! Kajputana ■ 

' and Central India 45, 47 '! *^c-Ti?,nt 1 

471 '471 ! Serobi 43, 44, 5i ! .Sialkot i 
: 11 443. 48. 50-t, 473.; Tan]ore 43- j 
49" 52, 473, 474 ! ‘.^Xrt4Wopoly 1 

A7<! ; Travancore 46, 51 ; I ncumopoiy 

«d S 3 i Udaipur 471; UnitedTrovjn- - 

ces 473 ; Victoria and Albert Museum 

47L v' ' 

Damascened wood 14U 
Damask (TT/jes) 274 — 80,300-1. _ 

Dandh-take (a name for herring-bone 

; embroidery in Sind) 391-. . . 

JJoMguW (a term used in Smd for co.arse 

cotton cloth, canvas) 379- »mnll 

Darts ot Sairanjis (cotton rugs or stnaiL 
carpets, the latter, often used as heavy 
curtains) 273. 

or checked) 300- . 

Dark Ages of India 64, iSS* . 

Dastkhat Mistri of Peshawar 160. 

Davi Snhai Chamba Mull 108, 14^, ^59^ 
160* 3S3* 4^3» 43e^> 445* 

Dayablti Fgjivin Dasjarivalu ^ 2 ^. 
Decadence of taste 336. 

Decorative Arts 64, 92, 100, 395* 

Definition oV various Stitches 

De^enL^ation of designs, etc. 20^ 23, i 64 j 
^181, 252, 3357 473 ^^so Detenora- 

tijn)» ^ 

D egraded taste 280. 

Demon forms of worship 00, nS* 

Deollk, H. H. The Maharawat of 
Pert ab garb 471* , ♦ 

Dera Ghazi Khan herring-bone embroi- 
dery 388, 390. „ 

Desai, feaja Bahadur Sir, 421, 486. 
Designs (see Patterns). . 

" Delerioration of Arts(s«6 Degeneration). 
Deterioration of carpets 4a5~-7- 429, 429, 

' ■ 4S4»436> 438. 439- ' 

DesfetiiSb, Mr, J, A., 10. , , „ 

(imitation or interior damascen- 

Dtwan'*^Bhagwan Das 45s, 475, 484- 

Dewa^n Hafiz 4^7' ' ' ' 

Devvan-i-Am 260. ; 

DhapdAm (censor) 54. ; - , ; ' 

mart (see ";;f ftfiJ- 

Vhotar (see Dkoh)* r 


Dhoti or ddt( (loin-cloth for men. is 

more closely woven, and has narrower 

border than the corresponding gar- 
, ment— the worn by women) 236, 

■ 260, 272-3. 376, 27,8, 410. 

DhoH-jora{see Gaz^U 

Dhuhchan (shot silk) 300- 
Diamonds 75» 49*^ 

chash'ifn)^ . /7 . ttR* 

bog-tooth Carving {ktngn) : 112, n^y 

Embroidery, 202. ^ 

Dola or c hashamdar (cs^i s-eye) 74- 
Dome i^umbaz) 10'], 120. ^ 

Donga kapur inmslins with longitudi- 
nal stripes) 287* , , . ' 

Doolabhdas Ghellabhai 153. 

S”oi M.O. g-W, 

‘b»S .)t c& 

(Plate 26) nj ; Madras Room (Plate i) 
132-3; Mainpuri 

. (Bate 26) . 118; Mysore (p^ate 29) 
'i 28-; Hagpur ns? Sikh 

(Plate 3) 105-6; Saharanpur (Plate 

23) iiori. 

Door (chan kat) io$i iio» 4.u^ 

Dopatta (a smair shawl worn over the 

term applied to a 
with the pattern woven or em^ 
broidered the same on both sides) 
350. 

Dordar [see Chardaur). „p.,,liar 

Dori (a term given for the peculiar 

■ braiding embroidery of Kashmir, some- 

f times spoken of as French knotting) 

. Doric Architecture xo8-g, 182. 

Doriva or Dttna (a. term 
. ■^denote a textile with 

stripes, e.g., in the warp) 287, 294, 298. 

j, (twin shawls) 3S-,. 

Dosuii ;(a poarse cotton crotn),, 
poubld^y^|pg;,, 240 :*'l< 
i- Dove pattern 205. 

: Dovetailing 99« - ^ 

Dowell ed pieces of wood 104, X38, 

Dragon (^fj/i-O U5> ^^9> *^9* 

Dravtdian Arts,-Architecture,^lnfluence, 

:.ete. i #y 8 :j,, 97 - »S., nb, 


F®,- 
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INDEX 


Eaele, Double-headed, of Mysore (s« 
Door, Plate 30, and Carpet, P ate 38B) 
recalls the xMexican (Huichol) Royal 
Eagle 470, _ , 

Ear ornaments, missive, loO. 

Earthen Ware So — 98. ^ 

East India Company 277, 278, 290, 291* 
2CJ tj, <^02, 303, 304, 309* 36^'^ ^ 429> 437 5 

Picture of officers 487. ^ . 

Eaves, Projecting, ii 5 Straight, 1893 
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flat w®? 5 Dera Ghazi Flhan 39 ° 5 
EnglisV broad-cloth (woollen) 394 ! 

Felte richly embroidered 393; ^ 

examples of chain stitch 39^7 5 ^“1®,' 

?^t (Bomb.) 392. 394 ! Hyderabad 
(Sind) 396 > Kach 392. 394> 395> 396 , 

Karachi 398 ; Kashmir 392. 393-4 ! 
KaSaf383. 392, 394.^395 ! ^ 

.5Q3 ! Peshawar 3S9, 392-^> Koh 1 39 > 

ildows and veins of flowers 394 , 
^tiikai'Dur 398 ! Sind 392> 397 3 » 
Surat S-sfzones of colour 394. 39?. 

KMBROXDEaY-^CHllCAN WORK AND 

’drwvn STiTCH-White Embroidery 
llWashing Embroidery, 287, 373. 388, 

^^The° 1 oUowmg are the chief con- 
ditions and important centres of pro- 
duction Bhopal 398-9, 4o4-5 . Box 
work 401 ! Calcutta 398, 406 , Dacca 
«g 8 5 Kandahar 404 ! Kashtnir 43. 
fucknow 398-9. 406! Madras 39 ®. 

.04-3,4065 Peshawar 398, 403. 

sS-l’ 4 ° 4 S Washing gold ohtkan 

E jBR 0 iDEl‘y-DARN, 5 ATiN, Stem and 
Fb4TBER Stitches 372—80. 

The following are the chief con^ 
lions and localities of production . 
AgrasSo-, Amritsar 376-7 ! Azamganj 
08^ 5 Baluchistan 377 , 38 J> 383 , 

ftflnnu 'Kll j Benares 3^^ > 

K; Bombay 384-. Burma 386 ; 

of the various Stitches 372 ; Delhi 374 . 

380 5 Gurgaon 374 5 ?®‘^®'Hvlerabad 
,77 ; Hissar 374. 376-7 ! 

0805 Jhelum 374 ! K^angra 379 5 1 

274 376! Kathiawar 376, 381, 383, 
amir 377 ! Kohat 377 ! 

,76.7! Ludhiana 376. 378 5 Mandalay 

^86 ! Panjab 373-7 i 
Prome 386 ! QueBa 377 ! 

377 ; Rhotak 374 - 5 » 377 3 Sialkot 377 » 

ESfoiiS-^GoiD AND SiDVER WIRE 

”^^116 ifollowing are some of the nmre 
imoortant aspects as; also the, chief 
seats of the craft Agrk 418, 4 i 9 , 
420 5 Ahmedabad 41S 5 Ahmadnagar 
418 5 Aurangabad 419, 421 ! Benares 

1 1 8 . 42 1 5 Bombay 421 5 Burhampm 

I18, 420! Cou 9 hing 4 t 6 , 417 5 Belhi 

418.420.4215 Gold -wire thread 4165 
Hyderabad (Dec.) 419* 421 3 

418, 421 3 Lucknow ; 440 , , 421 ! Mur- 
shedabad 418; Savantva4i4tu.;Surat 


421 5 Tinsel 418 3 Wire drawing-gold 
and silver 416-8. _ ^ 

Embroidery-Laid, Crewel, ^Ap- 
pLiaDfi, Quilting, etc. 4ii— S>!4i6- 
The following are the chief points of 

interest and localities of production 

Amritsar 413 5 Bhopal 415 5 Braiding 
(Dan) 412-3 ; Broach (woven quilts) 

415 5 Wrma (Aa^»^ar)4l3-4 3 Hydera- 

Ld (Sind) appliquS saddle cbths 

413 5 Kashmir, 412-3 5 Kashmir pntch 
tork in shawls 413 5 Lucknow apphqud 

in aAiia« work 413! Ludhiana 413 . 
Maldah4i45 Mandalay 4i4; Nadia 
(auiltsY 414! Patch work Kashmir 

Jj3; Puri4i4 5 ^13! Qudt'ng 

—a form of couching 434! Raishahye 

414 ; Rangoon 413-4 > Spangle em- 
broidery 386, 414- _ T^w„~ 

Embroidery — Tent, Gross, Kno - 
ted, Herring-bone, Button-hole 
Stitches, etc. 386—92. . 

The following are the chief condi- 
tions and localities i-Aborigmal em- 
broideries 386 ; Bannu 388, 39° > 

Bhawalpur 3SS ; Kikantr 387 5 Defi- 
1 nition of . stitches 38^*7 ^ tr, 

Ghazi Khan 388 ; 

.go; Hazara 388; Herringbone 

double 388-9, 3Q9» 391 5 
'xBy i Hyderabad (Sind) 39^ 5 Jbang 
388 ; Jodhpur 387 5 Baracbx^ 391 5 
Kohat 388 ; Montgomery (knot) 388 j 
Multan (knot) 388 ; Persian cross 387 ; 

Peshawar 388 5 Peshawar 389 J 

Quetta 388, 390 ; Smd 391 ; Si'*sa 

Emerald bosses on shields 204 ; Em- 
eralds 490—3. TTtr TJ‘KTA^« 

s Enamels, Enamelled Warbs> 

7 ELLiNG {Mindkdri) and Niello Ware 
. 21 — 31,1559^38*4^2 — 5»49^'‘3* 

\ Benares 21, 22, 24, 28, 3a 5 Bhawal- 

• pur ^9? 4^3 » Bhuj Kacb) ; 

’ &;y ;(lchool I of , Art) 30, 464 i 

E Chamba 29, 463 ! Champlevd 215 

Cloisonn6 21, 24; Delhi 2i» 22, 
e Hazara 25; Jaipur 21, 22-3, 29. 462- 

*f 3, 464 i Jhalawar 464 5 Jodhpur 29, 

j, 464 3 Kach 21, 24, 29, 463-4 3 Kangra 

t 2.15 Kashmirai, 24, 26-.^8, 30, 31 5 

5S Lahore 25 5 Lucknow 21,25, 28, 462. 

ir ‘ 46s 5 Multan 21, 24, 28, 30 5 NieUo 
hi 29-30,466! Opaque 22 5 Panjab 465* 
>5 i Partabgarh 25-6, 305 Rampur 21, 
re ' 25, 391 462, 46.8 3 Katlam 26 ; 1 qungoo 
r- ho-3Q5 Translucent 285 Victoria and 
at Albert Museum samples 462, 404. . 
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Fret-saw and work 104? isL i 53 > ^ 55 ' 
Frilt (or glaze in pottery) 80. 

Frontier Belts 300. 

Fruits, engraved, carved, etc. 134, 
Fryer, Dr-, 360. 

Fuller’s earth 251 * ^ 

Furniture ioo, 102, ii 4 > 

FuTnishbf Art Rooms 4-6 ; Ho«s( 
TOT. io 2 « io 4 $ palaces 172. 


Garud or garha (a water 

(Vishnu s attendant) 127. 

Gauntlets 43. _ 

Gauri Shankar Har Narain 42* ^ 
Gautama Buddha, Images of, 192- 
Gauze sill< {Ahrawan) 421- 

Gdei {see Ghdti). r^rved 

Gedia{\voxi sticks often of richly caivea 

c/Za (!lw5fl^^-shaped water-bottle) 4^9- 
German cotton goods 27»* . 

Geometric designs 103, 105, no, 4 . 

157, 249 5 Scrolls 190. ^ 

Gm or Gerw (red ochre) 80. . 

Gesso Painting and Wakes 4> ^2, 

225— "9* 

Ghaghara (lady’s gown) 395- 
Ghanta (a bell) 55. 

\handdha (names given to ordinal: 
cotton longcloth, ’[E 

. are knoiyo os ' Taneeb} 342, 274-5 v 
with Susl, also Khes.) 

G^o«fl\satinette) 299, 361, 364- 

Gholam Hossein of P^haw^ 301- 
Ghulam Mahbut Subhani, Nawab,4B7_ 
Ghumti or Mochla {a. felt cape used 

Guiarat) 343' 

Gilded ivory 189. . 

Gillman, Mr. W. H., 469. 
anir Gingham (synouymous with Khes ai 

Gabrutn or Gamhrum) 2 T 4 * 

(sil- dah (I-I6 of yard, a measure used i 
l-dlt th® shawl weavers) 350, 

Oirant{seeGhati)e 

ao 2, Girdbahdas Paramand 420. 

^ Girdhar Das Harr Das 324, .33B* 

Girish Chandra Bhasker 193. 

(jirnar Jain Temples 08, 120. 

^suti Glaring colours 239. t 

s or Glassware 63, 76 j 
silk ting 76 5 Fusing 21 5 Mosaics ^ 
4 !th Patna 76-9! YHom., and Alb 
Museum samples 70. . 

” oi«r'io»rc»*Ti .tc. «' • 

following are the chief cento 
A-fghanistan 201 5 Bannu 201 j wosn 

' ‘ . pur 20| t 


Gable of house 134* 

Gabrwt(pr Gambran, 

khes or damask, except tl^at thetex 
tiles so named are usually drilled) 274- 

Gac/i (Plaster-of. Paris) 165. 

Galaban (a neck-tie, but also g've" to 
cjamel and horse neck lappings) 206. 
Galicha (a pile carpet) (see Kahn). 
Gambran [see Gabrun). 

Games, appliances fot, 105. 

Ganapati Kesarappa of. Mysore 
Gandhara (Gra!,co-Bu(id,hist) sculptor 

Gane^d [or Ganes^) 
and son of Siva) 60, 106, no, 1 13. i»i> 

Ganeshi Lai of Agra 321, 380, 381. 4i9> 

^ia (Oanesiya) & eo> of Mysore 

141,1441 147- *99- , o, . , 

^'^'anoca Baksh Clumon Lai of bangi 
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Golden 


Golden Temple, Amritsar 103; 
throne loi. 

Goldsmiths 31* / ■ ', . __ 

Golti Lakshmaya of Vizagapalam I 55 . 

Gonds (a tribe that inhabit the Deccan) 

383. 

Gong (Burmese), stand for, 137. _ 

Goondal Pandit Laxshmunchar 488- , , 
Goose T 27, ISO, 331 i Double-headed, 
129, 133; Pattern 128 j l krone loi. 

Gopal Krishna Dass 325, 420- 

Gopat Shiveram Wadaya 197 - 

Gopi Nath Lachmi Naram 28, 420. 

Gofis (the wives of the cowherds) 33, 

Gopuram (gateway into the temple) 

Gota (gold and silver braid) 370, 422. 
Governnient House, Calcutta IS 4 > * 9 ®' 
Govindha Raja Chetee, Mr. v . rs., 

Govindha Savajee of Bangalore 316. 

Gowns 380. 

Grseco-Buddhist sculptures 67. 

Grain of rice 13^* . . 

Grammar of Decorative Art 100. ^ 

Grass mat (550 Carpets, Rugs and Mats). 
Greece 38. 

Grecian (Doric) Art 109. 

Griffins 188. 

Griffith, Mr., 92* r 
Grotesque forms 103, 223. 

Growse, Mr. F. S., 146* ^ 

GujSti?’in ^Bengal 3855 of Bombay 

; Guj^^Mandir (the elephant palace), In- 
” laid wood of, 479. 

’ Gulab of Lahore 268, 270. 

’ Gulal-chikki {rei a.ndi dark blue s<ir!s 

^ Glmffi^Klan.Nawab. 4 S 8 . 

; striped textile partially 

.;“ie.dyed^pd "the 
, : within the texture-may be pure siiK 

I or silk and cotton mixed) 256, 273,2981 

G«fi«*»»of'ran]ore 334 . 

.,1 ■ Gni'dah). T, - 

d . Guldar [see Pkuldar). ^ ' ak? 

■’ Gulistdn {a. Persian poera) 4203. 45 ® 
iA a&r (a fabric of mi«d' cotton an 

.f'.V 't' tasar silk) 362,1. 


Glove boxes i 53 - 

Glue 142. IS 3 . 157. 158, 213. 323 , 226, 
268. 

Goad {Anhui) 462. 

Goat’s-bair (see Pashm). , „ 

Gobind Ratan of Nayagurh 182. 

Godbole, Mr. M. K., 33 , 62. ^ 

Godfrey, Major Stuart H., 352, 477 , 

GokUl Chandra Basak of Dacca 2S3, 
285,289,398-. 

Golab Din of Sialkot 45. . . 

(rosewater sprinkler) 37. 

Golam H ossain of Mahan 97 - . 

Golam Muhammed of Sialkot 50. 

Gold and Silver Plate 31—42, I 57 , 

following are the chief centres of 
production s-Ahmedabad 34 ! Alwar 

^7, 42; Aurangabad 335 Bangalpre 

Ti 32, 37, 41. 425 Barpda 34’ 4 > 
^esfBelgaum 467-8 i Benares. 36 £ 4 rj 
Bengal 31, S^s 37? ^ 7 > Bhuj ( ) 

3I’ 33> 34’ 4i- . 468 5 
(Plate No. 70, fig- 3) i 

467-8 5 Burma 31, 39 - 40 > 4 i, 
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Havell, Mr., 266, 313, 3 I 4 > 435 - 

Hawk (s«e Falcon). ^ ^ 

Hnwk t Gather hood torj 2QI* 

Hayat’ Muhammed of Bhawalpur 338. 

Head-oiece, Many-storied, 100. 

SpLope conception in wood-carv- 
Henlley.Col. T. H., C.I.E., 22, 227. 

SSSrigS .»d 4 »«. 

434* 

Herbalist, Family. 106. 

H^rdog-bo^e stitch, double and inter- 
laced, , 388 - 9 > 390 “i*_ 

Hewett, Honourable J. r.j 4 ov. 

Hevne, Dr. B., 4 ^* 

Hide shields, transparent, 204 » 

Hill & Co., Messrs. E., 437 *. 

Hilt, Sword, 43. 

(cotton and silfe mixed, 
brocaded) 361, 303 0,4x4. 

Himru versus Amru ^ 

1 Hindu Religion tHinduism) . Its 
Arts, Cratts, ^src-dence. etc. io, 
KK 102-3, 105-6, 110. 1 14» 

Architecture 120; Artificers 
66-7 308; Carpet 129, 438. 44« . 

Crafts 20, 67, _ 88, 176, 189, 33S> 4 > 

4i 6; Embroidery 374> 377>_ 394» 

Exuberance 11, 66 , 88 , > 

114, 117.435-65 ®^otte^ 

12I 126, 127. 170, 175-6, 186 , 

. Stone- carving 64-6. 67 , S y 

: Carving 58, 106, 119-205 Superfluity 

i 130-1, 135-6 5 Traders 67, 430- 
. Hionen Thsang_ii 4 . 

1 Hippopotamus ivory 129, 173- 

Hira (a diamond) 75. 

Hitaoa Buchan a of Poona 34 / 

Holkar. H- H. Tbe Maharaja, 481. 

Honigberger, Dr. J. M. pnRcupiNB 

s Horn, Antlers, Bone, 


Gurn ^Oy 2^2^ '2,00m 

Gutnba 0 ^ 0 Tt)e) ^^7* . . 

Gupte, Mr. B. A., 257, 238, 31°. 394 - 
Gurkhas of Nepal U 4 - 
Guru (spiritual leader of the Sil 
487. : 

G urn d B.rid Maroti iiZ* 

Guyon, Abbe de, 3 ^ 4 * . 5^7 

Gynocarpus seeds used in pottery 7 
Gypsum ( 5 ac/^ or 90' 


!NDEX« 
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"'ampl Raffs'*. Indian Textile Journal 430. 

..atnel Bags). indigo 410, 211,218, 321/239, 231. 

addle'l i=:4, I72> 280 (survival in French colony)y_ 

aaaiej 54. / > j^^^-Aryan Art, Architecture and iradi- 

priest) boxes 222. e 

Ksiy tgVS //^“^{the^God ofthe firmament and 
7,129.186. IndraSk?‘’H. H. The Mahar^^^^^^ 

//aim or .iVz7dw (the sapphire) 75* 

Industrial museums (jfetf Museums). 

«Si 

ppa Kanchgar of with other Timbers, 

with Ivory, Bone, Metals, Mother-of- 
The Prime Minister, Pearl,^etc, 104, 140-7. 

The Nisam, 4. 5 . 7 . \ 

I. Nawab, 354. 3»o, 

U2, 145. 147 5 Kota State 480 j Lahore 

IAS, 147; Mainpun 141. i4S’6,. 147. 

Mbnghyr 141, 143. 144. 147 5 Mysore 

T 141-2, 144-5. H7. 480 ; Nagina (Bijnor) 

I jAi, 143: Nepal 141. 1445 Pp^njab 

14 1, 14s si Rajputana and Central 

ii» 375*., : India J .70 ; Eatiiagiri,i4t, 

II of Bi]apur 433- ("J'f Travancore 146. H7 5 United 

, I” Site, 3„ ,68-, }““¥ ^ 

0 (Surat mashru] 362 iRos.^LEAb^an/ Tiit J3. 14’,^5. 42-76/ 

a 6 o 461-2. Ad uni (loot from) 462; 
uhammadan weavers ^ 14*5 ; Bikanir 4^2 ; Burma 

>,se Lace). . Gujarat 462 5 Hyderabad (Deccan) 

irn of lozenge shapes j^Ur 14, ^5 5 Jodhpur 14. 4635 

rted) 294, - Kach 14; Kanara i4J .Kutab, 

in-,Ma2an. Nawab Sir, 145 Madura 14 ; Malabar 

Mysore. 14; Tanjore 46i , 
iiajnur, 71. , ^ ^ Udaipur 14 > Vi^agapatam 14* 

a si?siss«.i/. ’ / 

AV V, , tsoflTioi^'oriNDiAH Arts 112.,, IS* 

nal T45. ^63. 227, 3^» , ik:8,'179, 206, 221, 233. 2*ry,'' 

an Art^. ’ Ispahan Booit -illumination 455-.i/i: i 

-8 170. 206, 221 5 Indian , * 

3 * ■ -iiijT - '^^Tndian x5^* 133* ..a ^ 

gns of, 43* ? . Italy, Silk trade with, 290, 303* 

. Indian Musepm Italian influence 429. , 4 „ 
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153—5. 190; 

Victoria ana 
,<• 4.81 ; Zan- 


178, 481 ; Veneering 
Vizagapatatn 185, iQt > 
Albert Museum 175 . 
zibar 174. . 

learhand (a 
310-I (sre Lace), 


2o8j 4^1 3 v • Horn, 

Ivory ^ 

. ?"“S 4|-3v 

, “d ‘ 

Ajtirs ! 3ip”'» -’vii::: 

481-8 ; Bbaratput 4811 

m’ 

&mz .764 Cf',”? 'f*’u“Tc;* 

S' ’Ceylon 

,«^’-^r>iessmen 179; Chittagong 180 , 


waistband) 


of Srinagar 109, 


Jabbar Kban 
165 — 7 , 168 . 

Jack wood 100 . 

Jade (false, t 

ladL Jewelled 73, 4-7i» 476“7? 492- 

Taganatb Temple x82d 

I agjivan N arbberam 195* 

“'J f 34 . 4.5, 

^ ,k ,S° 4 e 9 , 434 . (fold ■ne'W f“”«" 

pets) 436, 438, 442, 443» 440-7* 

Jai-namax (praying carpet) 432.445. 
foinc ininism, buddings, arts, etc. 04 
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Kashmir Manufacturing Company 43U K| 

K^’ Ram Pandia & Go. S*- 

tin) 53- • „ K 

124-S- ■ ^ 

406. 

Keystone 4 31.. 

a£;,^;&adora),a^^^ , 

KAaW 

KhTnd (goid^S silver brocade). 

Khanj ar i& dagger) zig-zag 

Kkantaredar, 

kS? 

kL“m?SSS& »■> 

iffeafadi(aturneryaii-,vv. 

K^rH-Hi e»tol1« 3f9- , 

atSlii'fHo™' ■>* L«'J=). 
«|rS‘'pS?.|Sf«5s.^ 

KhaL (Khaiavia) (appliqud in chikan 
KhS'&rei Rahman of Kach Z33. 
K& catching ele- 

KUHm .(a woolleh J^i'anji made at 


Bikanir Jail) 445 . 

' " ■{■ X'' V'' 

' , "1: 


Khilnani, Mr. G. K., 381, 39?' 

Khizraof Srinagar, Kashmir 109. _ 

Khali (fflelallic tip to scabbard) 24, 

463- „ 

Khonds 383. 

Khuda Buksh 4S, 234- 
Kkukri (Nepal knives) 474- 

ATiW (babul) wood too, 1 16. 

Kila Kona Mosque, Delhi »4. 

Kinara (see Kauni) 301, 370' 

Kincob (see Kinkhab). \ _ 

K'ihw (dog-tooth carving) 112, ii». 

(Kam^khisiab. a little dream, 
wlgarly it»«o6 5 name given to bro- 
1 caded fabrics with a_ large percentage 
of gold and silver wire interwoven) 67, 

123, 184, 187, 237, 319-37. 367. 421. 

Kipling. Mr. Lockwood, to, 93, pd. 245> 

KirkhMuti^liSi fleered jamawrs) 

'357* 

Kirman .woo] 34<5> 346' - 

Kirti Singh, Raja, 47 407- * .i 

Kishan Das and Tulsi Ram of Bhawal- 

KiE°Chand of Delhi 381. 4^^ . 

Kishen Paishar Bs^adur, ^Maharaja, 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad 473' 

K’Miti (a boat but is a term applied to 
certain boat-shaped penholders, trays. 

Knitting and Plaiting (sre Lace) 470— I. 

Knot'-dyeing (5^^ »* 

Knotting by braid {Dori)^ ^ 

fonn of embroidery met with in Kash- 

Koftg^n Naza-t Muhamad, son of Kutab 
f Din of Sialkot 45‘ , v .. 

, cloth in Tirhut) 277. 

Kommojee Papayya 33- . 
f Kondilar (ivory carver) 140. 

’ Ropi ( oil bottle made of skm) 204, 227. 

!- Kor or Kinara (a bordering or trim- 

A'i!>'flfc^\p'ain, undyed silk of Bengal) 

't K^sa (ladle used in ceremonials to raise 

m Krkhna O^icarnation of Vishnu) 55, 124, 

Iv 18'^* 1B6. 

\r\ Krishna Charan Ramnakar 39, 42* 

•2, Krishna, Statuettes of, cut from tama- 
’ ■ rind seed 13L _ . • t,., 

dl Krishna with the Gopis 124, 15°. 15*- ■ , 
j, Krista Hari of Dacca 383. , , , 




. '• t ■ . ' ' . 

I its 1 > ! '■ . 










■ ; 




INDEX 


Lace, Network, K KITTING, Plait- 
ing, etc., etc. 369, 4o6-“Ti. _ 

The following are the chief forms 

and localities of production : Amrit- 
sar 411 ; Batala 4315 Bombay 410 ; 
Bcrderings 432 ; Carriek-ma Cross 
407 5 Crochet 407 ; Cushion or Pmow 
369, 409, 410 ; Delhi 4^9? 41^"^ ’ 
abad (Dec.) 407- 9 L Kanaahar 410; 
Knitting* 406,410-1, 4235 Lahore 410 ; 

Limerick 407, 409, 410 

409-10; Madura 4095 Mirzapore409- 

10 5 Net 369/ 406, 407—9 5?®^”^* 

410; Quetta 410; Quilon 4^9 > 
Travancore 409-10 5 Tinnevelly 499- 
10 5 Torchon sbp, 404, 410. 

Lachman DasBharanji 312. ^ 

Lachman Das Bharany of Amritsar _393* 
Lacooer and LAcauER Wares 

of Burma 209, 218 — 24,483. 

Japan 225, 227 5 Mandalay 222, 223, 
224 5 Manipur 224 ; Pagan 220-1, 224 ; 
Prome 222, 224»483- 
Ladakh Table 167. r 

Lahore carpets, a trade name for ail 
transfrontier carpets, 429. 

Lahore Museum (50^ Museums). _ - 

Lahria or Lahariadar (a wavy design) 

I 321, 464, 473* , -j 

Laid or couched [see under Embroidery 

laid, ■;et'C.)i' ' 

(English lace) 42^. 

LaJ award (cobalt) 89. 
lajawardi. (a form of Gesso ware) 225. 
Lctkar (woollen goods with a silk line 
or border) 362. 

Lake, Lord, 457. ^ , 

Lakshmi. (Goddess of wealth) 129, i5t> 

i8l, 47®* 

Lala Fakir Chand Roghu Nath Das of 
Delhi 176, 177. 17B, 193' 

Lala Heera Lai of Lucknow 178. 

Lala Ram Sarn Das 487* 

Lala Sant Ram 108. 

Lala Vankata Das 155, 160. 

Lamp-black 166, 211. 

Lamp carpet 446. 

Lamps 54-S' ^ ■ 

Langah (a silk skirt) 388. ; 

Lmgota (a waist cloth) 404; v: U 

Lapidary Work 72-6, 470r-"'B 

Attbck 724 Banda 72 ; Bhera 72^,78 
477 ; Benares 73; Broach 73 f 
bay 73‘4. 79. 477 5 Jaipur (gar^ts) >4 
Kashmir (rock crystal) 7,3ij476-7 
Kashmir (turquoise) 7S'5 YP.ati]ab , 72 
Udaipur 73, 477; (garnet) 745 Vjctc 


Delhi, carved 


Lac, LAcavER, Varnish, Wax, etc. 
(Class VI) 209—235. , 

Lac-ware of India 21 1-— 8 ; Lacjuer- 
work of Burmese 218— 24 5 Varnished 
(Gesso) wares 225-' 9; Wax and 
Afridi Wax-cloth 229— 35* 

Lag (Lakh) and its Manufactures, 
i5---2t, 86-7, 15^5. 

189,190, 205, 207-8, 209,211—0,239, 

268, 479-80. . V 

Lac-coated Pottery (encaustic ware) 
86-7 5 Coated wood-work 212-*’ 21 5 
Coloured metal 15 — 21 5 Coloured ivory 
154-57 1797 189^ 1905 Dye 239, Inlay- 
ing 479-80 5 1 mfoil 21 1, 217-8. 

Agra 213 5 Alwar 213 5 Assam 213 5 
Bangalore 2135 Bannu 215, 2185 
Baroda 2185 Benares 213 5 Bengal 
213 — 5 5 Bikanir 213 5 Birbhum 213 5 
Bombay 213, 2145 Chenapatna 213 ; 
Dera Ghazi Kban 214> 2185 Dera 
Ismail Khan 215; Ferozepur 2135 
Fatehpur 2135 Hoshiarpur 213, 214, 
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( a yellow ‘•coloured 


Lapis-lazuli . 

Las'^nia or Ron 

LiL;?o':l'sW x6.-. ^^3X.6i,63. 

Lathe S'turnings 196. 211.220. 

Lattice-work in 106. US. 

153-60 («e Veneered, etc., 

SrTnd^hs^MSctiires U'S. 47. 

Leld ^oxides, red and white, 90, 2 ^ U 

Lead’sau". Restrictions in the sale of, 

vrr* ClONS 170* 4'^^* 

bS s™- 

C.rvrf .'"““"“F.mteKd tottar 

boxes) i^^’ 203-4.5 Kmbroiiered 

(playing 

leather 201 , r 1 ‘ 

and sattdate 199'^.#®* ' * *' "' 

• ' t^es u^d. as plates. 

Lhassa work 30. io7- 

V-h'f'Mtngpooh, and Hanoi (name for 

Lilies {see Patterns or Uesigns). 
H"'®i?^in'^^Inhn Hayghen Von, 443- 

|f„ss: b.iiS ”a «. «■ 

r tion throne 

Lithic forms 99. i 32 - 

LhreandlethveiaS. 

i «7.*. 367; 

Lord’s ?irayet I3t* _ carrying water, 


Lunar month. !24. jally woven 

bUd.d?.») .36. .73, 

«9. 


M 


a kind of ivory) 173- 

484. 

Madina, Tomb at, 444- 

Madras Room 3, 432- 229- ^ ^ 

M adras and Burmese art w ai c , 

MadrS^Museum {see Museums). 

Madura T^p'e 4- „ , 

form Pi 

y|%yaii of Mandalay .225- 

(a Sanskrit epic) 171. 229. 

(aflame y^^^Azum of 

3 killed by iP.rgu or 

MSred'^'yir’Q-ibash, Nawab, of 

Mahmtt^Ueecan) 59. ”3. 

Mahrattas 236, 250. 

Majolica pottery 89- , , 

Makhan Lai Nara.n, Das 56. 61 

STtSsSi-'t i »“• 

specialiy gbrunk) 342* Afridi wa3£* 
Malbhosal (a desigp psed m 
cloth) «3L 

musUn) 281“-, 3’ 

r ' .. lxrr\r%} f 


Lotus-flower • 4694 Leaf discs - 

1 ion throne I oi, 102, jiiushn) 2ai ,3’ 

182* Patterns or designs 92, 113- . Mammoth ivory 173. - 

Lugadi (a cotton sheet With silk bolder) t. f,^„<,bester cottons 271. 

^ '•T:!’' '-o'- ■: ■ ^ 


530 







INDEX, 


Mandalay gongs 6o. 

Mandila {b, superior form of filigree) 

38,467. 

Manganese 22, 89. 

Mango bark 85 5 Mango pattern 248. 
Mangu Kotilingana of Masulipatam 191. 
Manick Chand of Delhi 381, 419. 

Manikya or Manak or Lai (the Ruby).^ 

Mani Lai Nahar, Rai Bahadur, of Azim.* 

ganj 474 » 485 - ; ^ 

Man] it (madder dye) 240, 

Manrique, Father, 77. ^ 

Manufacturing enterprise 272, 

(the emerald) 75. 

Marble work 70,7 L> 34 » 47 < 5 . 1 

Marble, Encrusted, 65, 1 

Marco Polo 281* j 

(a brazier in Assam). I 

Markote, Mr., 454. ] 

Marori style of lac-ware 19. 

Marquetry i^sadsli) 14^? ^ 53 — ^60 [$ 0 & 

Veneered Work). . ,1 n 

Martaban (a jar for holding pickles) 
27, 82, 84, 90 i 94 >, , ^ 

Martand (Kashmir) temples 67, 109. 
Marvellous productions 131. 

Marwar, Rajputana (5^^ Jodhpur). 

Mashru ( permitted ’ — a textile woven 
of silk and cotton mixed, the warp 

being ti6“dyed} 25 ii 5 * 6 j 
Masitulla of Mozaffarnagar 108. “ 

Masjid (Jamma, Mote, etc.) 65, 66, 123. 
Masnad (embroidered carpet used on 
State occasions) 419, 420, 421, 427 '~~ 53 ' 
Masonry edifices 13S. , . 

Massak (a leathern water-bottle or bag). 
Master Arts’ Craftsmen 23. 

Matan (central field of a shawl) 350. 
Matchlocks 462, 47 ^ 472 , 473 - 
Math ura Das of Benares 337. 

Matka {sWk woven from pierced cocoon 
largely used by the Jains) 303. 

Maira (checked silks) 303^ 3 ^ 4 . . 

Mats 447*‘8ji Ivory 178, 481 5 Skm 201. 
Mauj (pinjra) work 104. 

Mauji China of 397 * , , , 

Maula Baksh and Ddst ^ Mahomed .1473 
Bux 45 * 'A' : 

Mault, Mrs., 4 .og:.;.i‘ 


•225} P6 

• P 6 Kin 4o,4f'5'Po|K|^fefiJ^l.^|o 
, Nyanof Ra«on 

: ia7i *38} ■Sjwn iof 

'i Fagife a:^!^} .Th;aw of .Ma^lay 

•I 231 3 Vm Maung 

39. 40, '470*' '<•’•' •' ■ - ‘ ' 


Mayo School of Art (see Schools), 

Mayur, Mar, Mor (different forms of the 
name for the peacock) 19S 5 Morlt 
an architectural ornament derived from 

the peacock 9, 125 5 n^whisk 

of peacock feathers 198} 

Shot-silk, a name given from resem- 
blance to the neck of the peacock, etc., 
etc. 300, 306, 308. 

McMinn, Mr, C. W., 78, 477 . 

Mecca, Tomb of, 468- 

Medallion 243, 264. 

Megastbenes 281, 320. 

Mehkura Raj of Marwar 118. 

Melanorrhcea usitata, 218. 

Melapalijar Asari 50, 52. ' 

Mercury amalgam 169, 268, 

Mercury (red and vermilion) 211. 

itfefgo/ (the spandrel) 107. 

Metal Wares (Class I) 3, 13—62; 

Iron, Lead and Tin 13, X 4-5 5 '1 inned, 
painted, and lac-coloured wares 13, 
Enamelled and Niello wares 131 
21 —31; Gold and Silver plate 13, 3X— 

42 5 Damascened and encrusted wares 
I X3, 42—52 5 Copper and Brass wares 
13, 52-^ 62. , 

Metallic Effects 211 ; Inlaying on wood 
145 — 75 Oxides 210. 

Mhatre, Mr. G. K„ 96,97, 4 S 3 ' 4 * 

Midn Sahib Serai 485, 486. ' 1 , ,j | 

Mica 211, 231-2. , - ^ ■ 

Migration of forms 99. 

Mills— Cotton, Jute, Silk, Wool, etc, 270, 
278,302,309. 

Minakari (enamelling) 21— 9 > 1 SS> 

Minarets 122. 

Minafashi (enamelled fabrics, a "a™ 
given to a cloth of gold with coloured 
designs on the surface), 295. 

Miniature Paintings iia, 17S, ^70, 455 * 
4S9, 481 ; statuettes 179, 191- 
Minor wood-works 169. 

Mir Fida Hussain of Lucknow 477. 

Mirkab (cusped .arch) 105, too, J07, 

1 10, 262, 421. 478- . 

Mir Muhammad Hussain Khan 175. 

1 Mirror mosaics {shtshadar) 96. 

Mirza Sher AU of Quetta 398, 415- 

Missimvary ihfluenpe 409-10. , i : 

Mitchett&Co. 431-, „ i c' ■ 

Mixed Fabrics (textiles composed,, of 
more than one fibre), 237, 3J7.3W.— 0. 
t ' The following are the chief features 
,f of interest and more important centres 
V of production Agra 3603 Ahmed- 
g abad 362, 363 5 Appliqu6 or patch-work 
361, 413-45 Aprangabad 36^r&. 


" 'I. 

‘ 


2 M ? 


•tUn : t' :■’* 


r'K': 
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36, 5 Bombay 362^3 ^ 

Provinces 3^2, Dacca 3 , (Dec.) M 

ffimruS^^i 3^3 y ^ jyialdah 

i:r€sr^ 1 i 

362 ; Sambalpur 362 i x^^Viinopoly 

tbo, ^ba-S ; Tanjore 363; ^ ! 

^63.3645 United Provinces 361. 

Mochi Rugha Fakira 398. 

Mochla {see _„i,LiNG-Prepara- 

etc. ^ f Ortfic AR-o i Horn 

and 18^-3. 19I- 

lio- Lacquer (Burmese 222; 
45 ! 480 5 Wax 452-3' 

«-=*>■ «'• 

mS™.. H.»in N.tahb."a 3*4. 

Mohr a (an agate) 2 14* 

Monasteries 134* . 

Moonstones 182, 188, 264. 

Moorcroft, Mr., 33 ®» 34 /' 

MoraU form of onyx) 74 ‘ - 

Morah (a reed stool or throne) 101-2. 

Morchal {see Mayuv). 

Mordants to dyes 238. 

Jifoi't stone 45" . 

Morli {see ' 

Mortimer, Mr. John, 

Mosaics 6 , SO, 76, 90, 97 . 4 /»- 
TVtfmaic stvis enamellmg 27 » , 

■" ■, -•> Turkey sBi. ■ 

MoteHas^W^ltee Masjid). _ , ' 

Mothbr.oE-pearl 157. X 7 L 201 ^ 2 ^ 0 ^ 

^Se^^nranTf gained scroll) 
Jlfof* (a pearl). 

13Sg!i»l Mf 8 , R41. 

Go. 489.9^ ■; ; ; 

Moula Buksh of Nagma 113* k ^ * 


Moulvl Abdul Rahman Sardar 324 - 
Mourbhanj, Raja of, 475. 4»4. 

M. Puttappa Thimmappa 15 

Mudbidri temples 68, /o.irat I53* 
Kl1,f/8rS‘;'. S3.‘3^ 3»5. 

“|fS'and%1«karmad^n‘'S^^^ 

Mfhammfdan Paintings 65 . 454. 455. 


Muhammed Abdul Aam oj Smag 352. 
Muhammed Hussain ga. 

Muhammed Ibrahim for 

ikr«te6u or 

holding the Fa« s#««) 56 . 

Mukerji, Mr. T. N., 271, 339- 

Muktum Hassain of Chanda 4 
Mulji Naranji of Kach 463. 

18, ISQ» ^ 

"Xtaf M.' J-. Ktoberi.y4.5,43o, 

435 . 436. 437 . 486. 

Mummy cloth 282. 


(a form of Gesso ware) 2aS. , 

£S “wife S'a “'1 

the Deccan) 278 . ^ ^ 

KSi^dho'^. “'■• 

M£wl$rMahon»Ki4>& 

Tbe N...b,4... 
421 , 458 . 474. no, 144 . 152 . 

MTJSEUMS-Bangalore 44 5 

& Indian (Industrial 

Section), Calcuita ’ 332, 

b t MS. ‘>55. 486 ; 

*«• 

;; ; t S 'IIS';}: l::S ; 

, I* ^ ‘ j ‘ 

'• . ' 'I ■ ' ' • ' , 





Ochre (gei^Ut a mineral paint) 86, g , 
Oeriya Munisami Achariof Vellore.6x; " 
Ogee arch and pattern 132, 133* ^ 

Oil 165, 210, 212,2185 Oil paints . xoi, 
2'^3-4; Oil and water colour paint- 
ing 45^> Oil bottles, {^o^is) of Skin 
201-2 5 Oil used in pottery 86. 


INDEX. 


352, 465, 477 5 Lucknow n i, 243 1 
Mayo, Lahore ii, 19, 25, 165, 429, 
465> 475*478, 480, 483* 4875 Madras, 
Central, n, 14, 187, 228,229, 269, 475, 
480, 483; Nagpur 478 ; Rangoon 4705 
Trevandrum 470 ; Victoria and Albert, 
London 17, 76, I75» ^85, 186, 187, 
190, 207-8, 43 T, 441, 462, 464-5* 47L 

475* 476> 478, 479* 48L 483* 486. 

Mushki (a name for black used spe- 
cially by the Kashmir shawl weavers) 

353, 360. 

Muslin {see Mosolin) 384, 399; Muslins, 
Figured, 283—9; Muslins, Plain, 281— 
83. 

(a prayer cloth) 233. 

Muzaffar Hussain of Madras 408. 
Mylapore Convent 486. 

Myrrh 218. ^ - 

Mysore, H. H. The Maharaja, 7>Su, 09, 
141, 185, 189, 150, 470, 478, 479* 480, 
482, 488 5 Door 12B-9, 442 ; Executive 
Engineer 152 ; Idol canopy 183. 
Mythological forms, scenes, etc. 103, 
128, 129, 130, I50i 161, 162, 17S, igo, 
262,356. 


Nabha Buksh of Rampur 97. 

Nadir Shah 474* . . , 

Nagas (hill tribes in Assam) 24U* 
Nagercoil Lace School 486* {Mse see 
Lace.) 

N(ticha \B. hukka tube) 31 4^1* 

Naidu Muthusami 33. 

A'ate/s (pattern) 347. 

NakAshi (repoussd metal overlaid on 
carved wood) 17, 34. 58- 
Nakhai (a rug formed by the weft 
being pulled out in loops) 434. 

Nakhnna (a name used in Agra tor 
g-oiwji, which sa«), 

Nakshi (scratched lac-ware— a form 
of sgraffito) 214-S. 22I« , V i ■ . 

NahH pashmim {imitaXton pashmtnay 

Nama-balt (a scarf stamped V^ith the 
names of the gods) 305. ' , , , ■ 

Namda (felt) 340"i* 34^* 343* 344* 393* ( 
Nanda Jethi 4t^ / > V ' ■ ^ 

Nandi (the sacred bull) 32. 449. 

■ 4.68; 469 ^ ;; ■ ::>■ ■ i 'I ' «:=■ ^ -s- ■ 

Nandiyal Chitar Sabhanna 228, 234. 
Narla Six Lace). 

Narasi^Hck ' man-lioo incarnation 

of Vishnu). 


NarayanRam Chandra Kelkar 163, i68j 
169. 

Nar Mahomed Khamusa 398. 

Nasik Caves 68. 

Nathji Maharaja 464, 

Nathu Khan, Bareilly 18. 

Nathu Ram ife Sons, Agra 72, 77* 

Nati (head-dress for a child) 376, 383. 
Nauroz Khan, Sirdar Sir, 486. 

Nawab Amir Khan 91. 

Nawab’s-/imr« 364. 

Nayagurh, Chief of, 182-3, 481. 

Nek Ram Mistri of Farukhabad ill, 479^ 
Needle Work, 367-8, 410 ^ Peculiarities 
of Indian, 370. {Consult Embroidery, 
also Stitches). 

Nepal House 1 1. 

Nepal, H. H. The Maharaja, 138. 

Nepal, H. E. The Prime Minister, 160, 
467, 474. 

Net- work 369 (555 Lace). 

Newar, a tribe in Nepal 115^ 

New Zealand wood-carving I37« 

Niaz Ullah of Moradabad i8* 

Niches 122, 127, 130. 

Nicobar Island pottery 88, 

Niello ware 29-30, 466. 

VzZflwt (the sapphire) 75. 

Nilamhari Jarao Shapa Terchi (a 
term to denote a flowered muslin with 
silver brocaded tercha) 285. 

Nilmani Bhasker of Murshedabad 193. 
Nim wood 100, 109. 

Nimai Chandra Bhasker 193* 

Nincoch 135-^* 

Nizam’s Dominions 120. 

Nizam, IT. H., of Hyderabad (5^^ Hy- 
derabad). 

Nummulitic lime-stone 70. 

Nur Buksh Khuda Buksh & Co. 15, 
20,61. 

N urdin of Sialkot 45’ 

Nur Jehan Begum 459. . , 

Nur Mohammed Moulvi Khalil al 

Rahman and M. Rahmatulla Sardar 

323* 337- 
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§'r„r Khan 'ii*' K''» =•'"'> “' 

Bangalore 31 6> 337- 
Oomersi Nawji & Sons 34- 
Oriental garnets 74- 
Orr & Sons, Messrs. F.. 490- 
Orphans 76, 476. _ 

Ofpitnent all, ?^T„mbs 65. 

Ou^h Kings 49, 399 .- 474 5 ^ o*"“® ^’0 
Oukar of Etawa 100. 

Overmantel 108. 

Ox 127, 

Oxalis pattern 333* 


PadS “Siah ShahQokar 4S6. 

pS‘^V^hld.dress. C/. With 

Pa^tedWes 2165 

67T484; Lac 216-7 ; Metal 18} Pot- 
tery 87s Wood 160.3 (sM 
PaSW Wood, Pa?I;?R 

A 9 ,n - Lahore 168 ; Lucknow 

'163 ; ’Muz’affargarh 162 j 
n&ar 163, 168: Panjab 162; Ra]- 
putlna and Central India 16? 5 S^V' 

4°® 5 Aiinai x 9 
i6i« 

Painting 454 ‘~" 9 - . . aindii 

Buddhistic frescoes, 454 > ^ • 

frescoes 87-8*, f^niliure^ 

School of Art 454 5. wlughai ininiciLu - 

and book illuminations 454 » 

Painting, School of, 87. , 

PWnts,OiWi 6 i. 

Paisley shawls ii 7 > ^ 35 » 347 ; 

Palampore ( patmgposh, w ic see;* 

Palangposh 230, 242, 201 

*/y* 'ha * ’ 

Palla Singh of Amritsar iDo. . - 

1 see ShQhp(r sand)- 

Palu (the border of a shawl) 35t>; 
Panachand Bhagwan 139 * . ’ t • 

Pmchpatr (a ladle • r t|sed ,iti rehgtoi 
ceremonials) 54. ■■; i -i ' 'i *, i'‘~ 


Pan-dan or MuhahaK^ho^ 

pS'clurfshfnkar'Misra 467. 477 - 

Pand Numah 487. 

Padfdih embroidery 

389. 

Panna Lal 42 . ^ thousand emeralds, 

LS .ptiy, •« conneaed “S'*" 

like the settings of a jewel) 284. 

i Panna Muhammad Alla Buksh 15, 5 °. 

i Panjab Room f ;i°3. io 5 > ;o 7 . 268. 478- 

; Pannier. CameU.^a 7 <i™«) 145. 

1 Papier mach^ 163’^- o» 225* 

1 Paper cutters in ivory 177* 

^ Paradise, Garden of, 33^* 

i pSbhI)iS;nd Milcawa Mull 4 ;-^ 

! Parbhudas Rughnath Petigara i 3 . 53 > 

' 306, 3^ t, 3 ^ 7 » 337 * 

i KsSrK^^am of Surat 204. 

Parsotam^N^arbharam ot SurM I 53 - 

W) *9- 

Paste diamonds 75 * 

Pastoral Arts ^ , _ 

Patch-work Appiiqnej 413 4 
Patch**work shawls 344 " 5 * 

Paihan Dynasty 84, 416- 


M. Kat 

Ramalu 

V* Kris 


(Buddhis 

5tic) 1 

:g2 ; Anima* 

Anemone 

*ilK© 

flowers, 1 00 , 

„ fA ofl. * 

2C, 16 

7, 47S 

■444''-vAihi 

^angal 

Dad gold 

roll with fc 

>irds 

330T-2 j Bro- 

iHfus 297’ 

—318 

i, (2) 


534 


ttofix, 



iiiitililliliiiil 
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'a, 


363-6 ; (3) Jama-wars 3S7~6o; and_(4) Peari 
Ktikhabs 3 ^ 9 - 37 . 483 ; Calico prmting 

248; Carnation-like flowers 485 j Car- cuttiiv^' 

pet426--8,43i— 3, 437 5 Chinese feeling Pebbles (agates), cuttnv, 7 > 

; Chrysanthenium-Iike / ;,««AnnA' 

composite flowers 33. 58 ; Clouds 163. Pegulaars {Mariabans) 90. 9. 

170,180, 227; Colours, dyes, and pig- n°-°‘„(5 121 i2S 

ments most prevalent {see colours); cone P®''dants 105, l lO, 3 

or flame 243. 264, 284, 33i, 335 i etc 

Convolvulus-like flower 154, 3971 p P'?7T®nr filXrrrue 2 
Cypress tree 435 5 Enamels 464-5 ; En- T Bokhara 

&g or spt al lines 33. lats. 167, 

204, 475 5 (Plate No. 51 ) English Perman & Brothers of Ag 

flowers 154; Falcon or hawk 464 5 Fan- p®’^®P° ,, -6 oi 

like design '^07; Fig (banyan) tree Persian Art 1 6, 24, 3 o» 9 , 

122 ; F gwed^ 284-5 (C/. 9. 384, 387. 425. 44*. 4 

Brocades) ; Fish 49. ^02, 205; Carpets and 
Flamboyan 16 ; Flowers 16 ; Flowers Cross stitclv 387 , E 

and i«;w) 284, 294, 485 ; F«ch- f ^jA^^aTo'^ 

Wlike flower 462 ; Geometric i6, 103 242, 246, 262, 209. _ 

^05. 1 10, 146, 157. 490 ; Hare 464 i Perspective s«lpture^.|77- 

Henna flower in carpets 429 ; Hunting ga,)™! 472. 

and rural scenes 33, 37. 151. 167, 180, Peshkabsia dat.ger) 47 
188, 4645 Incised lot) ; Iris 77,;248; f„rm — 

Tasmine 28‘;, 329, 397 ; Kinhhabs {see P handa {miSet iorm 

C“es) ■ La^-colou/ed ivory {see Co- to, minute circular pa 

lours aiooe) ; Lily 77. 248, 333 '. Cily, p;f'!flnt^Cretted^270 

Imperial, 77* 389. .435 5 Lotus flower 

and leaf 02 : Margined designs 4^5 5 Phipps, i>ir., 4oO. 

Medallions in eBibroi(Jfryi389 5 ■^yiho- 

logical lo, 103, 12S. I29y 130. 150. ^sfers Hi ' 

s- 'ar 6 s. 

4SI ; Palms, 122, _ 221, 309 , r 2:1^1 1. c'l. 
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Pilaster (flattened and imbedded pillar) | Pc 
103, loS toj, no. 1 

Pile carpets 425““4 «v 

Pillar, Bracketed, 137 - ^ i, 

Pillars, Hall of a thousand, 120. i 

Pillars, Strutted, i 2 Is ^ 25, 131. ! 

Pirn, Mr. A. W., 437 - i 

fr.“ i 

Lattice-work) 103, 104, 105, 100, 

Pinnate and I^almate {see ^ 

Pion (a yellow dye produced irom 

urine) 26S. ‘ \ 

Piraji of Hyderabad (Deccan) 50. 

(brass) 53. , . j „. ;n, ™aist- 

(a peculiar kind of s k waisr 

doth, double dyed, e,g.> ^^suallj ^ 
on one side and crimson on the olherj 

P&ri (a copper basket^ made in 

Lucknow," — 50 ^ plate No. 13) 5 • 

Pitcher throne ioi« 

Pivot binge 107? ^28. 

Plaldng'an^kmiting i^ee Lace) 410-1. 

p'laster-of-Paris, ^bmest Work., etc. 

■°B^k^r^ 95V Bombay 9 ® > 

nfi 07" Ddhi a^udsia House) 95 5 
iaho/eVs Rajputana 95 5 Udaipur 

96,97, 98. , 

plaster models 45 ^ _ nn 1 1 8 

plaster-oLParis ig^oh) lo, 95 99 > » 

.165* . ■■ . 

Playing cards 202. - 

polli (seed of wild safflower) 231. 

Fosi (see Adahkat), . , e 

Padin (coat made of skin w th the tur 
inside and richly embroidered outside) 

>S-do. (fancy leather 'v°rk®r) 

Pot (term sometimes given to Abravi 

pT^^^Thln ^or BdfU (a muslin-like 

ot: Mmga ifiotaX). 
Praihabala (an idol canopy) 59' 

Prison labour, 425. . ’ ' 

Pomusawttii Sary of Madura 195. 

Poppy flower design (se« 

Porcupine quills t53,j93, ^94* 4 • 

.Porter, Mrs. Leslie, I'lger claw belt 482, 
Portraiture 65, to6. ‘ “ , 

Portuguese 126 ; Influence 409 > 42 P-. " ■ 


Pom!’Cer^^'^ic Ware and Clay 

^^ Ahmelballs. Aindr 89 ; ^adi 
8S1 Allahabad 89^ 

I Bengal 85, 89;. Bbawalpur 8S 87. 
j 8 <*^ 8 g 92 - 3 > 975 Blackware 

1 Rrlcii 8Si Bulandshahr («e 

llhuria) ; Burhanpur 47^ 5 

Chunar 8 o ; Coorg ^5, _ Encaustic 87 ; 

Delhi 82, 84. 89, 9°- 1 r 
Glazed 83 9; Uodavari ox , 

/At iri\ • (juiranwala 07 > 

(Atraula) 87-B , J Hazara 

.|allandhar_ 85 . 87^ 89 J 

Jodhpur 85 , *^^^in^’ 85 ; Khurja 
feuSSia&Sz. 89 , 93 - 4 . 97 ; Kistna 

4iT Kota 87 ; r? ’ gs 89. 

coated 86-7 ! Lahore i, 5. 

■ “t 

1 and Teiands 88 ; Panipet 

j "*‘p».i¥n^rpS- 

o^"l ’ 8o 00 • pin ^Dadan Khan 

§T‘'f^atnagirP85;j’R^wal|i^ 87 ; 

„ i 

1 ) \ 85 ; Sialkot 89 ; Sind 84, 92 3 . 

in 8s; ‘I’ravancore 85 , L aiy 

” . V^lore 81, 82, 89, 94. 97 5 Vuaga 

patam 81 ; Vizianagram 85. 
Pounaswami Arary 61. 

. Powder flasks 157. m> 

Powell, Mr* Baden* 102, 33^^ 4 

praiqivandas Dulabhfam 327. 423> 486- 
Pratt, Mrs., 4o9- 
Praying carpets 262. 

Precious Stones 70, 409. 

. Sc£Cs 1*5 d„c,.o». , 

’ Prdcis of Eronroidery 377. ; „ 

; ;F>rinsep,'' ML,' ;§58... .... 




■ J ' 
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RamganGaru,Mt.n*,,4S9* 

Ramjan Bibi of Dacca 3^6* 

Ramii. Carpenter, Nagpur 113. 

I Ramji Proshottam, Mochi, 390.^ , 

Ranri Prasad and Pershadi Lai 29. 
Rampur Cbaddar 341,^ ^ , 

Rampur, H. H. The Nawab of, 473* 
Ramsay, Major, of Quetta 436, 400. 

Rana Sheo Raj Singh 4^7’ 

(pewter) 52. 

Rani Siri’s Tomb 4, 122. 

Ranjit Singh tyS. 346.^ ,, . v 

Easi^kalahatun (inferior gold wire) 
41S, 

Rath (carriage for the god) 131 . 

Ratlam, Raja Sahib of, 471. 

Ratsaheb Malappa Basappa Warad 34. 
Rattan cane worlt 447* . 1 

Ramana Raksha King of Lanka, 

Rami (printed bed sheet) (505 Liha^. 
Realism in Art 109, 1^9 5 Realistic Sculp- 
ture 189 5 450. Red cedar wood too, 104, 
in; Red earth used in pottery 89* 

Red wood 157. 

Reeds, -mats, settees, ornaments made 
of, 101-2, 447* ^ „ 

Refreshment Room o, 7-0, 10, 137. 
Refugar or Rafugar needle woi*ker) 

34Q. 

; Rega-buH {smdM ^Lovitved jamawa^) zSl- 
Relhi or dhart (names used in Bengal, 
! for striped silks) 303. 

Relieion and religious influence on Art 

54, 127,170, 255, 262, 264, 293 {of. 


Prints, English Calico, 20, 242. 

Profligacy of Human Labour 130*1, 135- 

6 . . . ^ 

Proportion, Principles of, 59, 05. 

Pudding stone work 71. 

Pumice stone 216. 

Punched Copper 56 ; W ooi 1 13. 

Pundit Gauri Shanker Misra 481. ^ 
Putijan (a special cotton cloth produced 
at Vizagapatam) 279. ■ ^ 

Punkah (a fan) loi, 184, 402. ^ 

Par anas (sacred books of the modern 
Hindus). ; ' 

Purbeck marble, suraht made ot, 72? 

207. 

Purlins 131, 134* 

Pyjama or ( 1 rousers) 300, 411- 

Pyne & Co., S. C., 4*^2, 4^b. 


Oari Abdul Salam of Alwar 204. 

Qazi Abdul Salam of Alwar 459* 

Quetta quilting embroidery 4*5* 

Suills and quill-work 193 , 194> ^oi ; 
Guilts and Quilted Embroidery 3^69, 
""399, 414 - 5 ; quilting {see under Era- 
broidery, Laid, etc.,) 4^4; « , r i • 
Quince seed used for glazing . fabrics 


Rada Ballabh Basak of Dacca 286, 289. 
Radice, Mr., 335- 

Raghunath Tribhuvan & Sons 34, 58, 02. 
Rai Mohan Lai 486. 

Raiong Murung of Ramikbeong 485- 
Raiahram Hari Shej walker 454. 

Raj Bijaya Singh of Kumari 483- 
Rajmistri (a stone mason) 63. 

RAma (King incarnation of Vishnu) 

Rami’ Chand Mul Ghand of Pattan, 
Baroda 257, 337- . 

Rama Chari of 'lirupati 52. r .r 
RAma~Mandar{dOnriO 

Ramayana (the epic di .Rama) 57, “G 

1 71, 188, 229, 26G 4S7i ' ’ 

Rama Das Parsotam pas, B., 4.85. 
Ramanna of Hyderabad 52. . 

Ramaswami Mdi^ ram 

Ramay^ammpur Qachipatti Chetti Oarii, 

Ram Chandra Carpets 438, 439, 440- 


Reshmi Karchopi b'M {j amdani 

sdri embroidered in coloured silk) 280, 

Resht embroidery 392* . xTt? - ^ 

Resist Dyeing (Printing and Waxing) 

210, 229, 251, 259 67. 

Restricted area of Arts 112, iS 4 j 
179, 206, 221. 

Rhea Fibre 292. ^ 

Rhinoceros Hipe and Horn — 

Carved Shields, Boxes, etc. I94> 204, 

^ Ahmed abad 204; Baroda 204? 483 > 
'Kach 204; Surat 204; Udaipur 
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A’lVis (the soap nut) 342. 

Robinson, Mr. Vincent, 42S 439- 

Rock crystal 75, 476-7. , 

Roshan (oleaginous substance produced 
by boiling certain oils thickened with 
metallic oxides) 231, 267, 269. ^ 

Rohira wood {iecorna undulata) 100, ito, 

I18, 

Roktnan of Dacca 385. 

Roriia yellow pebble) 74- . . 

Rooms/Art Furnishing, Panjah 5, 103, 
105, 107; Madras 45 Bombay 4 ? 
Burma 6. 

Rose Patterns). , , , . ■ 

Rose water sprinkler {golab- fasti) 37. 

^udraks\a (beads made from the seeds 
of ElcBocaypus Ganitrus; these are 
worn by the followers of Stva). 

Rugs (5^^ Garpets and Rugs). 

(a handkerchief or small square 

shBw\ '^chaddar ) i(>df 247, 250, 35^» 
<178. 

Russian Gold wire 418; Pottery 90. 


Sabhana of Srinagar 27, 28, 30, 31, 56, 

SADPLERVj Saddle C^^oths, etc., etc. 
201. 343> 4^3* 

The following are the chief centres ! 

Bikanir 201 ; Cawnpoie 2ojt 5 Chan- 
dra 202 ; Gorakhpur 202 5 Jaipur 202 5 
Indore 201 ; Kheri 20^ 5 Nos'som 
(Karnool) 202j Saharanpur 2015 
Saran 201 5 Udaipur 202, 482^^ 

Sadelt (Indian marquetry i5o-7» 

Work of Amber Palace 179. 

Sddi (a female garment) {s&e SaW> 
Safflower, Wild {carthamus o,xya^ 
cantha ) , 231. 

" Saghbatullah of Alwar 51* 

; Sai^ Sibi Mosque 204. 

Sa5y id Muhammad Hadi 244- 
“Sdjji-MatH (crude carbonate of soda) 

Sakw^ fa timber used in Nepal) i lO. 
Salad knives, etc., in whue wood or 
ivory l|i, 184. 

Salatdar (a textile with stnpes across 
the breadth or within the wett, o/, 
with Doi'iya) 294. ^ , . ; ' , 

Salim Chisti's Tomb 72, 20% ^ ^ 

Salin Kyaung (Salin Monastery) I37^^^ 
:■ '■ Salt:72,,86,'' / 


Salu (cloth dyed with Indian red) 

240. 

Salvadora oil (see Khakhan.) 

Sal \^Qod {Shored robusia) too, 109. 

Somad Shah & Sons of Kashmir, 394, 

413- 

Samarkand tea-pot 1 7. 

(a Russian tea-pot) ID, 59. , 

(deer-skin, a kind of chamois 
leather) 200, 201, 398. 

Samman, Mr„ 277. 

Sanctuary 172. 

Sanghji 463, 4-68. . „ 

Sangi (“jang- together — a term 
given to textiles with wavy lines pro- 
duced by threads taken together; the 
pattern is also thrown on the surface) 
256,275,297,304,362. 

Sandal 146- _ , ^ „ 

Sandal-wood Carvers {Gudtgars) 14 . 

I Sandal-woop CARVING, Veneering, etc. 

100, 1 17. 127, 147—53, 159, 479, 400- _ 

Ahmedabad 147 , HS, i 49> ^52, io3 > 
Alwar 147 5 Baroda 152 ; Bengal I47_, 
Bikanir 479-805 Bombay Presidency 147, 
148,150—35 Bombay „T(m» I4^t49, 

! . tS3, 153 5 Chittof old door 479 5, 

1 batore. 148 i Ctittdck 147 5 Delhi 147, 

' Goa 148 5 Indore 147 > 1,^° ’ 

Madras Presidency 147, 48° > Madura 
148; Mysore State 147, iSo— & 4»o | 
Panjab 147; Kajputana ^d Central 
India 147 ; Sorab 147 5 Sugar 147 5 
Surat 147, 148, 149, 152, IS3 5 
1485 Travancore i47 5 Inchmopoly 
I47' : 

Sandstone 10, 12, 68, 71. 

Sang-i-ytshm (false ]ade used in Bhera 
stone- work) 72. ^ • 

Sankka ( the conch shell ) 5 Sankhan 
(worker in shellli?^, 3°5- 
Sant Ram of Lahore 160, 168. 

iaracenic^Art, Architecture and Influ- 
ence in India 10, 66, ii9-2«% 122, 120, 
44t 5 Feeling in embroidery 369. 
(agoglet) 83. . . , 

) Saramati (.Goddess of learning) 15*, *8i. 
Sardar Rana Shree, }alam 474, 486. 
Sardar Satup Singh of Lahore 46S, 475- 
r SAri or SAdt (a waist doth worn by 
females, the end bang thrown over the 
is [ head) 236, 241, 247, 257, 260-J, 272-3, 

/ 27S, 410. . . 

(a bed cover- synonymous wnh 

8, Sasi Mohah Basack of Dacca 283^ 

tmmmstmmmmmmmmMimmmmm 
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Sassoon’s Silk Mill, Bombay 309. 

Satin 382. ^ 

Satinettes, Various forms of (such as 
mashrus, ghattas, garbha^sutis and 
elaichos), 289, 299, 301, 304, 361^2, 

363-4« \ ^ 

Satranji (a cotton carpet) 273, 445> 

447. 

Sattisal (a timber used in Nepal) 116. 

Saya Khin 137, 139- 
Saya Nyain of Pagan 224. 

Saya Pa of Prome 222, 224. 

SayaTaung 138. 

Scnool of Painting 87. 

Schools of Art 428, 453, 45o^7* 

Bombay 4, 10, 14, i5> i7» 3o» S^* 

92, 93» 122, 139, 3^2, 327r 445» 

450, 464, 468, 475> 4b2, 486; (^alcutta 

234 5 Jaipur 45, 5 ^> 57 f 97 5 

Lahore 5, 10, 60, 97> ^39 5 

Madras 41, 49> 5®> 59 j 97 > 9o» 

132* I39> 229,235, 279, 440* 44Sr475‘0, 

48S I Tfevandrum (Travancore) 40, 

187, 193. 

Schools, Ikhustrul and Technical j 
A urangabad 141, 3I7> 395^5 

Lucknow 45 o> 45i 5 Madura 133, 140 5 
Ratnagiri 144* ' 

Schools, Lace and Needlework. 
Baptist Zenana Mission,; Delhi, >4^ 9 > 
Hyderabad 4^9 5 Idaiyahgudi 4«o; 
London Mission, Mirzapore 409-10; 
London Mission, Nagercoil 409-10 j 
Presentation Convent, Macleaa otreet, 
Madras 410 ; Presentation Convent, 
Vepery 409*10 ; Victoria Oirls Bhopal 
405. 

Scorpion made of born ipS* _ . 

Scratched or chased (sgraffito) i 

Cement 95“9, 226 ; Ivory 154 » Laquer- 
ware (Pagan) 220; Lac-ware 214-0 
(Nakshi)* ^ ^ 

Scrolls, and patterns of, 105, 106, 120, 

SctJLPTtrRE and Statuary 96, 102, 

In day 84^ 430*. mi 4Vory (per- 
spective)- 177* ^33^. i9i,4&2; In 

marble 7 ^"2 ,’ 44^*34 i . 59* 
60, 159, 467-8^ In mWatnre 131# igi; 
In Ptaster^of-Parls 433*4 5 Sandal- 
wood 1505 !^ ^ood 133, 4Sx» " ' 
Sculptors 450i 45^> 453* 

Sea-horse Ivory 173* , ^ ^ 

Seal engraving 63. ; 
gehlirtg w^x (batH) 2i2. 

Sei^tan pc,arpefes and tugs, 42°* 430 j 
44dw ^ 


Serai a (a mixed cotton and silk textile 
made in Malda— the word may be 
derived from Shiraz) 361. ^ ; 

Serge (woollen cloth made at Alai, 
Khajwana, Indana and Bikanir) 344 » 
Serpent 102, T 15. 

Sessamum oil 212. 

Seth Malchand of Ajmir 71. \ ^ 

Seth Nagindas Javerchand Javen 400. 

Settee (chctukt) 101-2 ; Back rest in ivoi y 
189. ^ , 

Sgraffito (cnwed stucco) 95, i 54 > ^^5 
226. 

Shabab Din, son of Imam Din 43 * , . 
Shahaka (a name given in Baluchistan 
to a white embroidered square or 

■ table*clotb) 4<^5' . 

Skab-nam (even mg dew —a name given 
to certain muslins) 281. 

Shadows and veins in flowers 394. 

Shah Alam 206, 491. 

Shahband of Bannu 218. 

Shahbaz Khan, Nawab Sir, 485 - 
Shah Jahan, his influence on Art, etc 
65-6, 96, 260. 

Shah jahan, his last days 458-9. 

Shah Mahomed of Bikanir 16S. 
Shah-Namah (an illustrated 
history) 180, 487, 

Shahpasand or FalUdar (terms . 
to shawTa with a pr^mment 
panel in the King’ s pattern) 35 <^» 

' 357 * ■ 

Shah Saly 283 . 

Shah Wahid Alum of Benares 474- 
Shaikh Abdool Karim 437 - 
Shaikh Kariro Buksh ? 99 *: 

Shalgram (the ammonite) 17?’ 

(shawl) 344— 53 - , , , , < _ 

Shalu ( a SAri with gold brocaded bor- 
der) 278. . 

Shamiana (a canopy or awning) 390 . 
Shamii, Mr., of Nowanagar 259. 

Sham Sandar Ghazi Ram 402, 406. 
Shmkardev (demon depicted on the 
door-step) US- „ , ^ _ 

Shan States and Tribes of Burma 96, 

Sha Gdtchand Itchhachand Vakharvala 

^f'l4SSi^4S6‘. ■' •, ■ ' ''''‘ISi 

Shapur Subbrayappa of Mysore 15. , ; 

Sha Udechand Ichhachand 395 - .ji» 

Shawls (sAa«s) 344 - 57 - 

Shawls, Embroidered (rtw/t) 355. ; 

Shawls, Forms of, aSp-i. < 

Shawl patterns (see Cone Pattern)- 
Shawls, Patterns of, * 7 ,. 3 S> 164, 

3 Si> ' ,•>! 
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Shawls, Power-loom woven, 347 • 

Shawls, Quality of, 349-" , . „ o 

Shedooram Malcadeo of „ 

Sheep-skin Jackets see Pos.tn) 2 ol- 2 > 

271. 

ItnJyfL' .,>• . ■ 

S„VS."<> S».W 

eluding molher-of-pearl, 20S— 4»0 j 

The following are the ^ 
tions Shells (aqua-marine) : Jaipur 
■^6; Shells (“VVi Assam 206. 
Balasore 206 ; Bankura 206 ; 

206; Burdwan ^2o6; 

Dinaipur 206 ; Pungpur ^ 206 ; Pabna 
206; Shells (cowrie) : Diamond^ Har- 
bour 206; Peshawar (i-alatflHs) 2o(^ 

208 ; Pondicherry 206 r 
rugs) 447; Shells (mother-of-pearl) . 
Agra 138, 207; Ahmedabad 206 , 
Bhera 15^ 207 ; Fatehpur-Sikna 2074 
Kota i^5^8,'207. 483i Victors and 

Albert Museum, London 20a. 

Sher Shah 88. 

Sheshappa Besappa 34' 4°- 

Damascened 43 eiseq.,SO > 
t cl 14 * Hi^cctroplELtcd J ' .jOiiipiir 57 » 


Siam mosaics 478. 

of fali in chiltan 

work) 401* 

Sideboards 132. 

Sidi Said's mosque 4 » 122-3. 

Signature of shawl weaver 350. ^ 

Sikh art and its influence 5. 43> 68, 96. 
302, 105-6, 108, IIQ, i 75'6, 374y 377> 
Pictures 487 > Power, Decline of, 43* 
Silberrad, Mr. C. A., 275, 280, 

I Silicates 22. 

^^The^fo’llovving are 

of interest and seats of the traffic in 

silk 1- Agra 293. 298,321; Ahmed. 

abad 308, 3io> 3ii> 320, 321. 325-9 > 
Aligarh 298; Allahabad 297, 298; 
Amarapura 317 tid’ 

Anantapur 313 ; Aurangabad 314, 3i6, 
320, 330. 331, 334. 337 5 Ava ^317 , 

A j-am^arb 20'^, 2Q7, 298, 299 5 Balucnar 
{see Mursbedabad) ; Bauki^asos, 3 o 7 , 
Bangalore. 317. 337 5 B^oda ^’‘> 330, 
-537,484; Batala 30o; Belgaum 308, 

Bellary jt3 ; B|nares^^29^^^^^^^ 


iof Obra 


more noted c 
Ahmedabad 205 
Cawnpere 20o;C 


(Gwalior) ^00 


Mvsore 200 ; xr - 
200 ; Poona 200 5 R aicb 


30 ; resiu 

ir 200; R^ 


S ; History 


.oda, 


I'ta; 4W :;'y%ai 


n 312 ; 


I 

£ 

I 
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302, 332 5 Kassimbazar 302 ; Kathiawat* 

31 1 1 Kinkhahs (gold wire brocades) 319 
—38 5 Kohat 300-1 rRol aba 308; Korah 
silk 303 5 Kota 308 ; Lahore 300-1 5 
Lohardugga 303; Lucknow 299; 
Ludhiana 301; Madura 315 ; Man- 
bhum 3035 Manipur 291, 3^7*° 5 

Manufactures of, 293—318 ;Meerut 293 5 
Midnapur 303 ; Mills 302, 309 5 Mirza- 
pore 293; Multan 300-1, 320, 335; 
Murshedabad 303—7, 320, 334, 336, 

337 J Mysore 313, 316# Nagpur 

(Umrer) 307; Nimar 307, 334; North 
Arcot (Arni) 313 ; Panjab 3oo~"2, 332— 

45 Patoia silks 256—59, 3^^^? Pattan 
(Aurangabad) 330^ — 2, 334; Pattan 
(Baroda) 332 ; Patiala 300 ; Peshawar 
300-1; Poona 308, 310, 320; Raichur 
316, 3305 Raipur 307 ; Rajputana and 
Central India 308; Rangoon 303; 
Sambalpur 307 ; Shahpur 301 ;^Sind 
312-3, 335 5 Singbhum 303 ; South 
India 313— 7* 334 5 Striped silks 304-5, 
360-1, 362 5 Surat 308, 309, 310-1^ 3i5> 

320, 325— Qj 33^; 

334 ; Tatta 312 | Thana 308, 311 ; l in- 
nevelly 308, 3^5 5 Trav.'mcore 316; 
Trichinopoly 313, 334 5 Turkey 302, 
361; Tuticorin;3i5; United Provinces 
^93-300, 321-S 464 Watered silks 
362 ; Weaving craft 308 ; Yeola 308, 
310, 320. . 

Silver designs in Bhuj ware 396. 

Silver and Gold plate and Jewellery (see 
Gold plate). 

Silver wire drawing 3 “> 

Sikandra 65 - 

Sims, Mr. Proctor, 8, 124. 

(a breast covering) 408- 
Sing, Bhai Ram, 5. 

Singhism stone, 472. 

Singphos line-darn stitch 36 »* 9 - 
(a throne) 55, 469. 

Sini (a large, flat metal tray used for 
carrying presents) 17, 56. 

Sirdar Gurdat Singh of Lahore 446. 

Sirdar Mohamed Behram Khan 4^2. 

Sisa (lead) 53 - .. 

Sitalpati (a name gjyen „to,mam ofo an 
exceedingly fine texture. made from the 
stems and leaves of an aquatic weed— 
elinogyne), 447 -" ; 


models, 


Slip ( engobe or body colour in enamel- 
ling and pottery) 23, 86, 89. 

Skins 170. 

Skm-curers 204. « 

Smith, Mr. B. N. Boswortb, 47^- 
Smock-frock 4x5. 

Snake 125. 

Snuffboxes 194. 

Soap-stone 70, 71, 72, 223. 

Socks made of skin 201. 

SohanLal of Lahore 487. 

Sola pith used in making hats, 

llowers/etc. 169, 181. 

Solder used in filigree work 39. 

Solfa loi. ' " ^ 

Solomon’s House 135. 

Somnath Bhadar Das, 140, 479- 

Somnathpur temples 127. ; . 

Sona-kalabaiura (pure goM wire) 4^“* 
(goldsmith) 176, 474* ^ 

Soni Mawji Raghavji of Bhuj 41. 

Soni Oomersi Mawjt of Bhuj 41* ^ ; 

Soocs, Moosrsios, Alatcheigs. Alatcktos 
and Matches (see AlehaP) 304. ' 

(chain-stUch embroidered bed 
cover) 393» 403* 

Spacing and contrasts 22 1. 

Spandrel 107, Ii5i 150* 

Spangles 4^^- ^ 

Spangle embroideries 386, 4^4- 
Spinning and weaving factories 272, 282. 
Spirit varnish 209, . ' 

Spontaneity of Indian Arts 112, 154, 
158,179,206,221. 

Spools 217. , t, • 

Sri Ram lanki Das of Delhi 492, 

Stamped leather 203. ^ c 1 . n 

Statuary, Statuettes, etc. (see Sculpture). 
Steam power 272. 

Steel, Mrs. Flora Anne, 373—7- ' ' 

Steel, chased, carved, etc. t 4, 42» 

Steering chair 6, 7, I36'7. 

Stencilling 226, 45^* 

Sterculia urens 271. ' 

Stitches of Needle-work 370-2. 
Basket (5^ Laid); Button-hole 369,. 


1 : 


Sitara (tinsel spangles) 4' =• , . . , \ ' 
Sitvala Keshavbhai 'Kalamokhai, 480, 
StuaHShiva) (the destroyer) -17'. 




SimsM X20,'. 

Sizing of hinkhahs 335* 


376, 386^ 93, 3935 Brick Laid); 
GhAin 369. 37'. 392— ^ 5 , 


y-i 


Dra^h) ; Couching Laid); Crewel 
. o6n/-^88. AIL— 5 ; Cross 369, 386—92, 


'I f 


,a8) 4itT-i5‘;: - v- - 
4ay i. 5 hgSdh:ea :S80:; rDarh 369, 372 , 377 ,?; 
C : — t) } Drawn 309 , 398-406, ^ 7 ! Feather , 

’ 369, 372-^86, 378. 382; Herring-bone 

369, 372-86, ,377. 382, 413 5. Knotted 
360,’ 386— 92 ; Laid 369. 4 tt~^ 7 S ! Satin'. 
^6q, 372-86, 398, 402-3. Dotoble 372,, 

370, W; Stpmand line,;369>372—86,' 

378, 382; Tent 369, 386 r. 92 .; i 


IPS 
.liiii 
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OFFIC lAL CATALOGUE- 


Subaga of Hyderabad^28,_235. 


“Tud Glass wARE-includingjn- Su 

laid stone (Class II) ^ 3 — 79 > 47 ®. ®' | _ 

cSisult the following -.-Stone-carving , 
(architectural, .^Lap'dar^ ^ 

V rn to 6'^— “72% 4*7^j 4°^ > LaplOS-iy ^ 

work and seal-engraving, etc. 72 -®> 
476—8 ; Glassware 76 ; Inlaid stone , 

work 76—9,476-7; ,, , • j V ™ TO T9 ' Si 
(TONE Cabvino (all kinds) 7, \ Si 

^^Aera 65-6, 67, 69, 7 ®, 7 ^’. 7 ® ’ 

Ahmedabid 68 5 Ai™'''f 7 'l\’ 

fiR • Alwar 67 ; Atnravati 68 , tsaiiiur 

tl BaX 70 5 Benares idols, fc. 477 ! 

Bengal eiVBhandara 67 ; Bharatpur S 

66 67 70, 71 , 78 ; Bhera 70 ; Bhwanes- | S 
war 67; B'jSP%®®’./'cv68-^Cam.’ I 1 

68 70 ; Bombay Presidency 68 , 
bav 70 ; Central Provinces 67 ; Chanda | S 
rhlttor 67 5 Chuiia Nagpur 67 ; : 

Congeveram 68 ; Delhi 7 ® ? ' 

67 - Dig 67, 68 ; Elephanta 68 ; Ellora 1 

S, esf Fatehpur-Sikri 63 , 67, 72 1 5 

Gava 67 s Girnar 68 ; Golconda 68 , - 

Graco-Buddhist 67, Gwalior 6p 7 o-_ j 

78 5 HallabideS } Hammoncondah 68 , , 

Haiwee ^8 t Hlndui 66 V ' 

dtula’s toml 6S. 76-7 ; Jabalpur 6/, j 
7^ laipur 67, 70. 7 1 i ^ 

70 ’ 71 5 Jamtna Masjid, Delhi, 66 y 

«Q . junaffad tombs, 65 , Kanara 
{MudWdri)68 ; KanerW 6f ; ^arauli , 
70, 71 5 Karli 68 ; Kathiawar 68 
fcitab Minar, Delhi. 67 ; Lahore 63 ; 
Madras Presidency 68 ; > 

71 - Mahavallipuratn 68 5 Manbhum | 

Marttand.jKashmir 67 J ^^apore 
fi7 60, 70. 78 s Mongbyr 67; Mote 
M’a-=5fd. Agra 66 ; Mount Abu 67; 
Muttra 67 5 Mysore 6®> ® 9 > , 7 ®> f®® ’ 

‘ 'Nasik 68 ; Orissa" 67 ; Oudh Palaces 
P,^aria 68 ; tawab.67 ; Pun 67 ; 
awaf fel' 1 pVm*, fCoIttib&tore 68 ; 1 

g iirtana artd' Antral l®d»a 7 S i, 

.{sseram ^ J°> JL' 
d Kknta 68 ) Sawhi 67 ; Sa^r^, 

l^ad 67 5 S^ingam 68 
^k&tiathfmr^ ;,Taj ^ 

■' 6SJi|'^ { Hapjoee ' 68, 478; Udaipu 
67 ;■* B'lilfid Provinces .67 {.Vellore.;, ^8 , 

■■ Waranj^PfS.’ - t i. •< . ^ 

Storks 180. 'f''.' 5 | f ' 2 t'' ' 

- Strut to the piilafei^i>..l 2 & ■■■i' . 

Stucco .(fhuHant) 95 - ' • ‘ ! ; > 
"iuba Bhika of Gwalfc.Tf • * fl.ii'r'r I -f 

, . ■ 5- 


Swan 127. , , .% ^ , 

Swastika (a sacred symbol) io 6 . 
Swords, H andles of, horn, 19. 
slings 200r 


Sword 


7’ii6ofe(atray)33‘ . ; 

Table covers, Kashmir 378-9- , . - , 

Tables (European pattern) 

Taftin (shawl weavers comb) 350 - 
7 ahU (shisbaro) wood 103. . 

Taifthi (darn stitch in . '«orkJ 

iTlffiTal. Agra 6s, 76, 77.^*p6> 3®°^ 4S8' 

Talc (used synonymously with mica oj 


INDEX, 



liiilliiSilli: 

iWlllilili 




ililillii 


(Class Vil; 


Textile MANUFAQTaRES 

2-26—366. . 

Consult the following divisions v- 
Dyeing and calico printing 238—52 j 
Tie-dyeing 252 — 9 S 
Waxing ®2S9-67 3 Tmsel printing 
267 — 70 ; Cotton goods 57^-'°? 5 
silk goods 289- 3383 Mixed fabrics 
360—6; Wool and pashm goods 
338—60. , . 

Textile manufactures and costumes, etc., 
by Dr. Forbes Watson 4^3; ; 

Thakur Lai Singh of Peepaldah 473. 

Thakur Singh of Amritsar 108, 159, 
160. 

r/ia/j (a plate) 45- , 

(fluted pilaster) 107. , ^ 

Thather a ot Taliya f (eoppersmitb) 54. 

Tkayo (preparation used In BuriUese 

i TfegetBurinese pagoda umbrella) 14., , 

\ Thilsi (sap of melanorrhma used ir 


TatU (a small bell) {see Gkanta). 

Talwar (a sword), Talwar hona 463, 
471. 

Tamarind seed, carved, 131, 191. 

TflwSa (copper) 52, ^ ' ^ 

Tamil people and country 136, 186. 

Tanagra figures 45 ^’ , . 

Tanbandhas (men employed m muslin 
tying) 256. 

Tanj ore Palace 14 , 334* 4^ 5 

examples of resist dyeing 266 \ Receiver 
of, 469. . . . ^ 

Tanjore, H. H. The Maharani, 266. 

Tantya Naidu, Babu, 466. - , 

Tanmt {Tameb) (a fine quality of ghah 
cloth) 275, 288, 299. 

Tapestries 257, 327, 446. ^ 

Tara Chand Pursram, Messrs., 267, 318, 
414, 490. 

Tara and Sitara (gold and silv ei 
spangles) 41 8. 

Tarah-guru tthe person who sel 
scheme of 
shawl) 348. 


Sitvala 
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Tin els and Tinsel Printing six 
V14., 217, 230, 267— 70 ; Spangles 418. 

Alimedabad' 269 5 Bombay 269 5 
Godavari 269 s Jaipur (Sangainr) 

2605 Lahore 268, 2705 Madras 269^^ 
Mundsaur 269 ; Nasik 269 ; Panjab 
269 ; Rajputana and Central India 
2f'8 ; Ujjain 269. , 

Tin-wares, Styles of, 16, 18. , ^ ^ 

TiDperah. H, H. The Maharajah, 183, 

441, 44S> 467, 481-2, 

Tippu Sultan 73, 491^ ; 

Tirthankara i a Jain smnt). 

(a timber used in Nepal) i IS* 
Toghlak’s tomb 77. 

Toilet powder boxes I9> ■ 

Toji (a needle or shuttle used 
Kashmir shawl weaving) 348. 

Tongue, inoveable, 131. 

Tonk shield 163, 180. ^ | 

Tonk, H, H* The Nawab, 473» 483- 
Tonii {loia, with spout, used by Muham- 
madans) 54. ^ 

Topes (Buddhist) 04. , 

Tomdarr{2^^rm used for ^mixslins with 

large and realistic flowers) 285. / 

for an (over door drapings used m 

Kathiawar) 384* ^ 0 

Toftoise, the, i? 8-9, 182-3, 4o2*,, 
ToRtoisieS-SHEXL and Its Manueac- 
turbs 133— 5i ido, 17L i93'4. 

Bombay 193 5 Ceylon 193 ; Vizaga- 
patam 153*4? ido, J93» _ 

Tota Baliah Shahookar 466. 

Toys 169, 2TI, . 

Traditions of wood-carving 100, , , , 

Trailokya Nath Gas of Mursbedabad 

48? 52^? 357? 386. 

?;S"?fTh.M.h.rai.,8,,34, 
Tii.mSo '!fou&‘*78, 134 i TotpI. 8, 

Tra^^ (painted wood, eta) 1^2, 

I 'Tree of life Persian Tree of Life). 

< Tree and serpent worship 102. 

■ ^ ‘Prefoil Leaf 333. . 

: Triliochatn, Dewan of Baradow, 485* 
Trimthings 422. , ^ - 

Trimmings made of feathers 198. , 

Trousers of skin 199, 201. , , 

Truh%tb,iv;' : ■/ ^ 

^a'^cred plant with the Hindus, 
the woo'd dt; wh^ch is made into beads, 

. rosaries, etc.)..J , v;',;, Vi ' ■? , ,, 

Tumblers of horn 194* ; - 
Tumttli (of Salem) 84^ ^ ^ 

544 


Tun wood lOo, ill. 

Turanj (a term used with the mushn 
weavers for the ^ Cone pattern V) 285. 
Turban {see Pagri). \ ' 

Turkish Art (Pathan) in India 65, 88 5 
Shawls 35S; Trade with India, 361; 
Turkfetan carpets 38, 427-8, 429? 433* 

Turkoman pattern in metal ware 16.^ 
Turner and turning-lathe {Knavadi) 99? 
161, 21 1 et. seq. 

Turpentine 86, i 65 j 267. _ , 

Turquoise, True 75 ; Falsa 50 1 
Colour of, 91 1 Work 50. 

Tusks, entire, carved, 192. 

Twin-shawls 35<^' 

Tympanum 137* 47^* 


1944 


Udaipur, H. H. The Maharana, 
98,463, 466, 473,4778 4813 482. 
Ultadanga Silk Factory 302. 
Umbrellas, handles of horn 
Burmese, 2x8. 

Umed Singh, Raja, 353* , „ 

Umedali Vaghandel of Halla 2i8. 
Under-cutting in wood loo, io6, 135* 
Unuot dan (a thumb-guard) iSo. 
Union Jack 487. 

Usman Usta of Bikanir 234. 

Utensils (domestic) 13, 54- 


V _ 

Vaishna'oas (worshippers of Vishnu) 
Vishnavite)./ ' ' , 

Vamana (dwarf avatar of Vishnu). 

Vara (a form of gold datn^scening) 474* 
Vardhd (boar incarnatiqn'.pf Vishnu, 
very often produced in 
marble). / ' .1 

Varnish iND Varnish Warb^ (mostly 
Gesso) 86, 209, 210, 219, 225—9. ' 

Bikanir 225? 226-7> ^^34 5 Calcutta V 
(School of Art) 234; Hyderabad 
(Deccan) 228, 2355 Madras (School 
, of Arts) 229, 235? l^ossam and 
Namdyal in Karnul 228, 2345 

Shabpura 227-8, 234- 

(Adhatoda Vasica) 86. 

, 

Veerappa of Mysore 151, 152. 

Vegetable dyes 239.: . 

Velvet 408, 







mt)Ex- 


Vekebekd, Appuaufi, MARauETRV and ! 
Lattice Work io6, 115, 124, 127, 
153—60.479-80. . 

Ahmedabad is 6'7; Amritsar 159, 
1605 Baroda 1565 Bikanir 4795 
Bombay Presidency I56'7> *60 ; 

Bombay Town 156-7, 160 ; Calcutta, 
Government House, 154 ; Chiniot 159 ; 
Delhi 479; Jaipur (Amber Palace) 
156 ; Kota State 156, 157, 160, 480 ; 
Lahore 159. 160 ; Mysore 155 5 Paniab 

159-60 ; Peshawar Surat _i50- 

7 5 Vizagapatam i53"*-5> i6o ; Vizia- 
nagram 154. 

Veneers and Veneered Wares ioo, 
141, 153— 60,190, 479-80. ; 

Buffalo horn 153, I94'S 5 ^ vory^iSS - 
5, 160, 190, 4805 Lac 207-83 01d_ex- 
amples (Plate 43 D, fig. i) I9^ > 
to ise- shell 194. 

Venganna of Kurnool 234. 

Venkata Krishnappa 59. ^ ^ < 

Venkatavaradiyengar, Mr. B. K., 01 

Mysore 128,442. 

Verandah (gable) 134. 

Verji Vandas Sedasive 157. 

Vermilion 218, 220. 

VeiToneo Geronimo 77. 

Vicerpy f (^0 & u nd^t 

^ MUiSeumsK 

Vienna carpet' pattern^ book (s^^ -w^'ustria 
Oriental rogsV43S^ ’ 


Karnul 262 3 Lahore 233 3 Madras 
229, 230, 260—73 Madura 2304 262, 
265 3 Mandalay 267 3 Masulipatam 
229, 260-1, 262, 263-43 Modelling 

452-3 ; Morvi 2695 Mysore 230, 2663 
Peshawar 233; Rangoon 229, 267 S 
Salem 230, 262, 265 ; Tanjore 262, 
265, 484 3 Tavoy 267 4 Toungoo 267, ^ 
Wax -resisting or hand'painting with 
wax, superb example, 269, 

Weaving, Definition of, 367*1 
Wedding ceremonies 172. 

Weylandt & Co., Messrs. Otto, 436, 486; 
White and gold pattern in papier mache 
167. 

Wicker^^work, Burmese, 2*23^ - 
Wilkinson, Mr. C. R., I37' * 
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‘UO, 346; Kohat 3415 Kullu and 
liangra 340. 342> 346.3565 
340, 346; Lucknow 354 5 •^’^'^hiana 
340 342, 346.355. 358, 359-605 Madras 
Presidency 3445 Marwar 343 5 Masu- 
lipatam 344; Mirzapore 3425 Mysore 
■^44; Multan 34°; Nagpur 343; 
Nainl Tal 3425 North Arcot 344 5 

Nurpur 346; Paisley 347 5 Panjab 
,,,,8—42, 3585 Peshawar 240, 3465 
Piece-goods 345. 342 5. Raipur 343. 
Raiputana and Central India 342, 344, 

0.53.4} Rampur 341. 351 5 Rawalpindi 

34a5 Rhotak 342 5 Shawls _ and 
chaddars 344— 57 5 j 

pur (Bhera) 340-t; Sialkot 346, 358, 

Simla 342 5 Sind and Baluchistan^ _3f. 
3435 Spurious 163 5 Supply, India s, 
340; Tanj ore 3445 
United Provinces 342-3 5 Wardha 343. 
Woollen ./aim and 447- 

Woollen fabrics of United Provinces 437- 
Work-boxes 153 5 of PJorn 594- 

Wrist ornaments (see Bracelets). 


engraved, carved, veneered, inlaid, 
etc. too, 147-53. 48o ; Veneering, 
appliqud, marquetry. Lattice- work, etc. 
lot, iS3~6d5 Painted wood. Papier 
mach^, etc. idl. 160—8, 480-1 5 Orna- 
ments, carved fruits, toys, etc., etc. 

lot, 160 (see alsff Models). 

Wool, Pashmj etc., and MAStttFAC- 

•rWiiS'«rr,f'^^S',’‘338— "366, 485.' 

Agra 3425 Ajmir 343-4 ; Almora 342 J 
America 3475 .dw/* or embroidered 
Shawls 3SS-7 5 Amritsar 340,342, 346, 
355. 353, 3S7. 358. 3605 . 

3605 Australia 3405 Bahraich 342, 
Bangalore 340, 3445 Bannu 341 5 
Behar 343; Bellary 3445 Benares 
354-5 5 Bengal 343; Bikamr 343. 
353.4. 485; Bokhara 3405 Bombay 
340, 3435 Bushahr 3405 9.®5p®ts425— 
47 ) Cawnpore 340, 342 5 Central Pro- 
vinces, 3435 Chamba 352-3, 356, 485. 

: Chanda 343 5 Coimbatore 3445 l^oca 
357 j Deccan 343. 358. 3605 Dera 
Ghazi Khan 34^^ J Dera Isniau Khan 
3405 t)hariwal 340; Ellore 3445 

; ; Embroidered shawls 353-7 > 34o» 


Ydli or Vydlf [the name often given to a 
g-rotesque lion-like animal, also croco- 
dile-like (Makara) animal freque_n^ in 
the arts and architecture of South India, 
more especially the Chalukyan] ii» 

60,69, i3i,X33. 183,189. 

Yalla Yar of Kot Kamalia 24.5, 

Yarkand Pattern 35* X67, 168. 

Fas/ittS Handles 473' 

Yate, Mrs., Quetta 382, 4 SS‘ 

Yusuf All, I. C. Sa, Mr, A., 235* ^ 99 » 

Yusuf All & Sons of Mysore 145, I47> 


No, 1945 Rs & A.— h-I 3 -i 9 o 3 .-SsOoo. 




